NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


AN ADVENTURE ON A WEDDING TOUR. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, 


TirERF is a rapid stream, passing, indeed, for a river in Wales, which 
finds its scurce in a hollow amid the dreary mountain moors above Tre- 
earon, and in its deseent to the sea forms the boundary for many miles 
becween Cardiganshire on one side, and Carmarthenshire and Pembroke 
on the other. 

This stream, or river, is called the Teifi. 

It has heen celebrated in song, from the days of Cadwallon to our 
own, for the romantic beauty of its shores—and it also boasts a celebrity 
of a more substantial nature, the excellent trout and salmon, the finest in 
the principality, which are caught in its waters. The angler who throws 
his fly in the favoured haunts above Lampeter,—the privileged fishermen 
of the weir at Cilgerran, or those who elide in light coracles beneath 
the shadow of the dark woods which in so many places overhang the 
stream, know full well the value of the produce of the Teifi, and rate 
their spoil accordingly. Royalty even has testified to the excellence of 
the Teifi salmon, for when the “sick epicure,” George IV., passed through 
South Wales, he acknowledged it had given him a new sensation, and 
that none other was comparable to it. 

It might have been for the purpose of eating salmon only—for gastro- 
nomers, like lovers, little heed the space which separates them from the 
object of their desires,—or for the simple purpose of enjoying some of 
the finest scenery in South Wales,—or, possibly, for both these reasons 
combined, that two travellers, a lady and a gentleman, directed their 
steps, in the early part of last summer, towards the course of this pictu- 
resque and pleasant river. We will not separate the fish from the waters 
in which they floated, and say that the gentleman solely admired the one 
and the lady the other, for the former had taste as well as a good appe- 
tite, and his fair companion was not so exclusive an admirer of the beau- 
ties of nature as to slight the creature-comforts which are usually ren- 
dered doubly weleome by the fatigues of travel. At the risk, then, of 
repetition, we may say, that the fame of the Teifi, in its most extended 
sense, had lured them, on this, their wedding tour, to cross the bare 
Carmarthen hills, and leave behind them the lovely vale of Towy, with 
all its countless beauties and enduring poetical associations. 

The picturesque character of Welsh scenery is a fact universally 
acknowledged, but there is nothing picturesque in the Welsh towns. 
For the most part they possess a ruined castle, but nothing beyond that 
to induce the traveller to linger long ;—one or two inns, a bank, a market- 
house, a town-hall—the houses of half-a-dozen solicitors and medical 
men, whose callings are emblazoned on the brass plates which decorate 
their doors, form the principal edifices that meet his eye—the rest are a 
mere heap of whitewashed cottages, mean in appearance, and not too 
pleasant on a closer inspection. 
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Sights such as these are soon disposed of, and the newly-wedded 
couple of whom we have spoken—we may as well give them their Lames 
—Captain and Mrs. Howard—were more imps atient to pursue their jour- 
ney than loiter in Carmarthen, in spite of its being, as the Reverend 
Emilius Nicholson says, * one of the most polite towns in Wales.” 
They travelled leisurely with their own light equipage, and it is the 
pleasantest ay of travelling, especially in Wales s, Where the publie con- 
vevances are not of the tirst order—at least, those that cross the country, 
To all appearance, the four-in-h: ind mail-eoach, which drew up in front 
of the Ivy Bush at Carmarthen, as Captain and Mrs. Howard were 
preparing to start, was a most orthodox and legitimate turn-out; but 
whoever trusted himself to the care of John Watkins, the driver, a mer- 
ciful man to his beasts in one sense of the word, inasmuch as he rarely 
urged them be yond four miles an hour, would discover, at the close of 4 
long summer's day, that in journeying from Carmarthen to Cardigan * 
had only aceomplis hed a distance of thirty miles—a most humiliating 
fact to a traveller of any spirit. There were several reasons for an 
slowness of motion, the principal of which were the heaviness of the 
road across the hills, the enormous weight the horses had to drag, the 
roof of the coach as well as the inside being invariably crowded with 
sputtering red-faced natives, in light blue short-tatled eoats, and plated 
silver buttons; but the chief cause was the extreme unwillingness of the 
aforesaid John Watkins to take leave of the roadside alehouses which, 
few and far between, it is true, were scattered on his way. It must, at 
the same time, be confessed, that the gener ality of the passengers of the 
« Pride of the Mountain,” (as the coach was called, with a strong accent 
on the last syllable), were quite as fond of Crw dda as the ¢ “senlert in Jehu 
himself, and quite as willing as he to postpone business to pleasure. 

While his own horses were being put-to, Captain Howard was a good 
deal amused in watching the movements of the incongruous load of the 
Pride of the Mountain, but without entertaining any desire to form one 
of the party. Glowing with heat and—(as it seemed to him, in his i ig 
norance of the uncouth language of the principality )—boiling over with 
passion, the choleric mountaineers rent and tore and clambered and 
gesticulated like beings possessed, until they had fought their way into 
their seats on the roof, when their r age see “med sudde nly to subside, and 
they all began to talk together with so much vehemence, that had he 
even been a perfect master of the Welsh tongue, he must have owned 
himself at fault in his attempt to discover the subject of their conversa- 
tion. It would scarcely have been more difficult to have tried to =p 
pret the cawing of a whole rookery, or the screaming of a cloud « 
puffins and cormorants when they rise before the fowler’s gun, so he gave 
up the vain endeavour. 

The Pride of the Mountain was at length ready to start, the last 
Welshman had climbed to his place, John Watkins had taken his seat, 
the reins were gathered up 1 in his left hand, and the whip in his right 
was circling with an ominous flourish, when another claimant appeare d 
to share the vicissitudes of the journey. He spoke English— after a 
fashion—and in a loud voice, as he came panting and puffing up the 
street, called upon the coach to stop. 

‘Mr. /Vat-kins—Mr. Wat-kins! My heart to good-ness . '— Mr. 
Wat-kins !—1 am com- ing—I am com-ig ! 
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And, as rapidly as a man could come who, besides being very stout 
and fat, was laden with a portmanteau, a heavy boat-cloak, and a large 
umbrella, the individual in question laboured up the ascent, his progress 
not being very greatly assisted by the manner in which the street was 
pitched, not paved. 

There was a general burst of laughter when he came in sight of the 
passengers, who greeted him one and all by the name of Thomas Evans 
—the greater number of themselves bearmg the same patronymic,—and 
even Mr. Watkins himself, who had at first been annoyed at the inter- 
ruption, increased the breadth of his broad features by a wide grin. To 
find a place for the new-comer and his baggage was one difficulty,--the 
next was how to mount him, for climbing, with his figure, was out of 
the question. However, the expedient of a house-ladder, obligingly 
furnished by the vociferous host of the Ivy Bush, who stood at the door 
of his inn taking great interest in the proceedings, enabled the ponderous 
traveller to reach his destination, though not without his giving utterance 
to many misgivings as to his safety in trying to do so. 

“My heart to good-ness,” exclaimed Mr. Evans, “ that ladder will 
never bear me. | weigh twenty stone,—yes, indeed!—ah ! take care, 
my heart, how it shakes! Give me your hand, Dav-vyd Thomas. Ah,— 
thank the Lord for his merey—here [ am at last.” 

So saying, he plumped down in the midst of the group who crowned 
the Pride of the Mountain, and by dint of his specific gravity, got 
tightly wedged into the middle of this human mass; his portmanteau 
was hurled after him, and found a lodgement somewhere; his umbrella 
and boat-cloak followed, the latter opening out in its descent, and cover- 
ing the passengers like a huge sail,—and these feats performed, John 
Watkins was suffered te proceed on his journey. 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards, Captain and Mrs. Howard, 
who had shared in her husband’s amusement, bade farewell to mine host 
of the Ivy Bush, and proceeded in the same direction. At the first vil- 
lace. which was barely half a mile distant, they came up with the Pride of 
the Mountain; like a sinking vessel, she had been deserted by all her crew, 
the whole of the passengers—not excepting stout Thomas [Evans,—having 
taken refuge in the little inn which bore the name of “ The Cross Foxes,”— 
the animals thus described being depicted on the dusky sign-board of a 
very fiery hue, or as a herald would say,—sable, two foxes in saltire, gules. 

Captain Howard drove quickly past this attractive establishment, not 
unperceived, however, of the topers within, who shouted a God speed after 
him as he hurried by, the loud tones of Thomas Evans being distinguish- 
able above the rest as he cried out at the top of his voice, “I wish you 
a very plea-sant jour-ney !" Half an hour later, when he reached the 
top of the hill above New Church, he turned his head and saw that the 
Pride of the Mountain was still a fixture opposite the Cross Foxes. 

The drive across the Carmarthen mountain offers little to charm the 
tourist ;—the inequalities of the road are frequent till you reach Cwing- 
with, where you commence a long and steep ascent, which leads to a 
wide barren moor extending on either hand as far as the eye can reach. 
But though the way was toilsome, there was no tedium in the journey to 
our travellers. Enough for them that the sun shone bright above their 
heads, that the breeze blew fresh across the mountain laden with the per- 
fume of the gorse and the heath-bell;—they were lovers still, and saw 
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the world reflected in each other's eyes. It was at no rapid rate that 
they pursued their way, and the day was well advanced when they came 
on sight of the pretty village of Neweastle Emlyn in the sheltered valley 

of the Teifi. Here they paused for a few hours, not only to rest tha’ 
horses, but to explore the neighbourhood on foot, vis iting: the ruins of 
the castle, with its finely-arched gateway, and wate ‘hing with pleased sur- 
prise the tortuous course of the willul river, which here abruptly shitts its 
original direction, turns back upon itself, and after running parallel with 
its former stream, takes a wide sweep round the base of the castle, thus 
encireling it with a natural moat, and then, as if chafed with the delay 
occasioned by this circuitous course, rages and foams over its rocky bed 
and dis Appes ars ber hes ath the ivV-cove red arche Ss ot the old gray bridge. 

\t the little inn, called “ The Salutation,” a pleasant name, savouring 
of scriptural welcome aud hospit: sities they tested the merits of the fish, i 
whose praise we have already spoken. From the windows of their meni 
ment, which almost ove rhung the stream, they saw the salmon captured 
which twenty minutes afterwards smoked upon the table before them; 
they also witnessed the arrival and departure of their old friend the P ride 
of the Mountain, which Captain Howard began to think had fairly 
foundered on the road; but no,—there it was again with its roof still 
crowded as before, the ouly difference being, that the passengers were a 
trifle dustier, rather redder in the fi sce, and, 7 possible, a thought thirstier 
than when he last saw them. 

As on the former oceasion, this caravan of topers preceded Captain 
Howard, but whether it was owing to a better road, or whether John 
Watkins deemed it expedient to waste a little more whipeord than usual 
in order to make up for lost time, he did not again overtake the Pride of 
the Mountain. Had he known that the Assizes were being held just then 
at © ardigy in, and that the m: jority of the red-faced ore were wit- 
nesses on an important trial which was to take place next day, and who 
pro! ably would monopolise whatever rooms still remained vacant at the 
inns in the town, he would either have remained for the night at New- 
castle Emlyn or not have loitered so long at the salmon-leap below the 
old bridge of Cenarth. 

As it was, Captain and Mrs. Howard enjoyed their evening drive by 
the banks of the Teiti, untroubled by any disagreeable anticipation of 
the want of accommodation in the county town to which the *y were gong ; 
nor, though the moon had risen before the »y reached Llech- rhyd 1, and shed 
a flood of silver light over the woods of Coed-mawr aud the ruined towers 

of Cilgerran, did they materially hasten their pace. It was night, there- 
fore, whe n the y drove up the prince ipal street of ¢ ‘ardigan and ‘stopped at 
the door of the hotel to which they had been recommended. 

But the recommendation was not of much service for, let the good-will 
. the proprietor have been what it might, it was utterly out of his power 

» afford them any accommodation, e very room being engaged from the 
aaa floor to the garrets, and some of these had more than two occu- 
pants. The lawyers hi id become “seized” of all the best apartments, and 
the inferior ones had been e: werly caught up by those whom the business 
of the Assizes had brought to the town. The landlord explained this state 
of things with many e xpressions of regret > he fi ~ared, moreover, that the 
travellers woul 1 scarcely meet with ether tas k elsewhere, —*“ and, indeed,” 


he added, ‘** there is only one more house in Cardigan to which I can 
direct a lady and gentlemans. 
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Then turning to his helpmate, who stood at his elbow, and who, doubt- 
less, with an eye to the pic turesque, wore a man’s hat over her night- “cap, 
he addressed some words in his native language, to which he received a 
very voluble and shrill reply, which threw. no light on the state of the 

case until the landlord offered a translation. 

“ Ah,—yes,” said he, “‘ my wife, Mis-tress Griffith Jen-hins, is firml 
per-suas ded that you will not find any accommo-dation this night ; how- 
ever, you can but try, you know, —here, you Owen Williams,” calling to 
a shuck-headed hoy, who made his : appearance from the stable, “ go with 
the gentlemans and show the way to Mr. Evans’s, the Golden Harp, in 
Water Street—that is the only chance.” 

Under the pilotage of this youth, who was guiltless of all knowledge of 
English, a fact which Captain Howard was speedily informed by the reply 
of * Dim Saesnig’”’ to oa first question put to him, the travellers threaded 
the narrow streets of Cardigan till they arrived in front of the Golden 
Harp, where, to judge by the noise inside, there were guests in plenty, 
and apparently « disposed to make a night of it. 

A loud summons, appealing to the name of Evans, brought out a 
second landlord, in whom Captain Howard was surprised to recognise the 
stout passenger who had so narrowly missed the Pride of the Mountain 
in the morning. He appeared no less jovial now that his foot was on 
his native-doorstep, and saluted the travellers with a serio-comic expres- 
sion, in which regret seemed to struggle with the wish to welcome. 

‘Ah,—my heart to goodmess, is it you, sir, and the lady? Well,— 
we 1h —to think of this, and not a bed in the house to spare, as I am a 
Christiaz man !” 

“This is very unlucky,” returned Captain Howard,—‘ are you sure 
you are quite full. Perhaps, as you have not long arrived yourself, you 
may have been misinfermed. This lady, as you see, is very “tired after a 
long day’s journey, and it would be a hard thing to have to go back to 
—what's the name of the place—Newcastle, at ‘this hour of the night ; 
and yet that seems the only choice for us, unless you can take us in, for 
the other house is filled to overflowing.” 

‘“‘ My heart to goodness !”” again exclaimed the host; ‘‘ Mis-tress Evans 
would give you up her own room if she had it, rather than that,—but it 
is full already, and we must sleep in the bar ourselves the best way we 

can; ah, sir,—you are an officer, I think ?”—(C apti iin Howard bowed 
affirmatively ), —‘“T am very fond of the military, it was only the other 
day a smart Captain came here, and lodged in this very house,—poor 
man, he had the best bed-room, but , 

At this point of his speech he was interrupted by a sharp dig in the 
ribs from the elbow of a sturdy woman, who had silently come to the 
door during the discussion. Like her townswoman, Mrs. Jenkins, this 
lady had also completed her toilet with a man’s hat, and those who are 
partial to this kind of costume, and have a predilection for square faces 
and squat figures might pronounce her handsome. 

The bulk of Mr. Evans did not render him insensible to the nature of 
the hint administered by his spouse, and whatever he was going to say 
remained suspended. 

“I beg your pardon, gentlefolks,” said Mrs. Evans; “ but my 
husband's brains is gone ‘ool-gathering to- night, I think, instead of 
keeping the poor leddy waiting in the street talking shout smart 
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Captains, —not half so smart as the gentlemans sitting beside her, —you 
had better have recollecte “dl th: at the officer went aw ay this morning ; . 
ves,” she repeated, with a frown, in reply to her husband’s broad stare, 
“he went away this very morning,—and I’m pretty sure, ” she muttered, 
in an under-tone, “he'll never come back,—however, there’s the room, 
and quite at your service, gentlefolks, if you can only wait till Peggy 
and myself have put it a bit to rights 5 perhaps, the le ddy and gentlemans 
will ste p into the bar till then. 

Glad to be received on any terms, Mrs. Howard left the carriage, 
Mrs. Evans took charge of a sae de newt and dressing-case, and Captain 
Howard, having ascertained that there was stabling unoccupied, went 
round to see his horses properly put up. In his absence the host seemed 
dispose d to make himself as agreeable as he could to the lady in the bar, 
and was proc ee ding to entertain her with some e ‘hoiee obse rv ations on the 
beauties of his native country—a theme a Welshman seldom tires of, 
—when the voice of the partner of his joys was heard calling to him in 
no very measured aceents. He disappe ‘ared with an agility that was 
surprising in so stout a man, and which we can explai in less easily b 
physical than by moral phenomena. From the noise overhead which 
almost immediately ensued, Mrs. Howard was inclined to imagine that 
he had been summoned to separate two combatants, the fighting pro- 
pensities of the Welsh being more than usually developed when under 
the influence of cra dda. There was cert: ainly a great deal of striving, 
and tugging, and seuffling along the floor, and a heavy thump every now 
and then seemed either to indicate a fray, or that some very obstinate 
person was causing trouble upstairs. Mrs. Howard felt uncomfortable at 
the thought of }.: assing the ny oht in such a noisy pl: wee, but the re- 
appearance of her husband soon afterwards dispelled all sense of fear, 
though she could not help telling him what she had heard, adding— 

‘* Tam afraid, Charles, we have got into rather a turbulent inn.” 

* These Welsh fellows, my love,” replied Captain Howard, “ are a 
noisy set at all times, we had a proof of that on the road to- day ; but 
when they get a little ale into their heads, they beat all I ever heard. 
It is to be hoped they Il soon tire themselves out, and then they Il sleep the 
sounder for their exertions.” 
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‘lam so sorry, dear, you were obliged to go to the stables yourself,” 
said the lady. 

“It was just as well I did,” returned her husband, “ for I am afraid, 
Isabel, that your favourites would have fared but badly if Thad not been by. 
I found the place readily enough, and the door, lue kily for me, was open, 
but the ostler, whom I discovered with one of the carriage lamps, was 
dead drunk in one of the stalls, so I had to drag him out into a rather 
less agree: able corner, while I littered down the gray in his place, and 
put up tke brown horse in the stall beside him. ‘The corn-bin was open, 
and the ad full of hay, so they're cared for at any rate. As to the 
arriace, they di nt own such a ‘thing as a coach- house, SO that it will 
have to stand in the open air all night ; one comfort is that it’s fine.” 

At the close of this colloquy, Mr. and Mrs. Evans came back to the 
bar together ; the host puft Yed and panted as usual, and the black eyes of 
the hostess ¢leamed, and her cheeks flushed as if she too had had her share 
in the exercise above stairs, but neither of them said a word on the subject. 

“I dare say you are tired, my leddy,” said Mrs. Evans, “ but no doubt 
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you would like to take some supper before you go to bed. What would 
you wish to have 7” 
© “Qh,” replied Mrs. Howard—“ a very littlke—anything will do for 
me—a little tea is all I care for.’ ; 

‘T confess,” said Captain Howard, “ that I should like something more 
substantial. What have you pot i @ 

“Why, the gentlemens upstairs have eaten up almost every thing in 
the house—but the le ddy can have some tea, and you, sir, I dare say, can 
make your supper off a beautiful bit of roof-beef. ‘To-morrow morning 
we shall have plenty again, but to-night, as Heaven shall save me, there 
is nothing else.” 

“ My heart to goodness,” interposed Mr. Evans, “ to think that there 
is nothing but roof-beef.” 

“T dare say it is very good,” said Howard, who was a capital traveller 
and always took things as he found them, “let us have it as soon as you 
ean, for I’m half famished.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Evans both bestirred themselves, and though they had 
many ealls upon their attention, the demand for ale and pipes, ‘in an 
adjoming parlour being immense, soon placed the promised articles on the 
table, the roof-beef being attended by a large dish of boiled cabbage. — It 
is a very necessary accompaniment, as all will admit who have tasted the 
hard, smoky, indigestible preparation which forms a staple article of cottage 
frre in Wales, and is the substitute for the English farmer’s bacon. 

\ppetite gave Captain Howard courage, and he ate what was set 
before him with as much relish as if he had been dining on one of Soyer’s 
most recherché dishes. 

During this divertissement the sounds of revelry began to wax fainter 
in the parlour, the calls for erw dda were less frequent, the pipes were 
gradually put out and when, at length, Captain and Mrs. Howard were 
= oan to their apartment and received their hostess’s benison in the 
shape of that unpronounce: able word which means “ good-night” in Welsh, 
the house was comparatively still. 

It was a large, gloomy room, and had a close, faint sme Il, which made 
Mrs. Howard long for the fresh air of the hills over which they had 
that day tr: avelled, and even wish to be back amongst them, but as this 
might not be, she contented herself with throwing open the windows, 
a thing often neglected in the country, and evidently rarely practised at 
the Golden Harp. 

After a farewell look at the brilliant moon which had lighted them on 
the last part of their way, Howard and his young wife retired to rest, 
and, thanks to the ¢ fatigue of a long dd; ay’ 3 journey, were soon fast asleep. 

Mrs. Howard's sheuhe "3 were not, however, destined to be so sound as 
those of her husband. She could bare ly have slept two hours, when she 
awoke under the influence of a very uncomfortable se nsation. It was not 
the result of any dream, as far as she could judge of her impressions, 
hut arose from a kind of terror which appe ared sud lenly to have seized 


her, the more distressing as it was perfectly undetinable. She sat up in 
the bed and looked anim her ;—the rushlight was still burning, and cast 


i. broad, fantastic shadow on the opposite wall ; her husband's deep 
« eathing assured her that he slept soundly, and although she felt the 
strongest inclination to wake him and be ‘cheered by the sound of his 
voice, she made a strong effort and vanquished the selfish desire. 

Once more she laid her head on her pillow, and by dint of strenuously 
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fixing her thoughts on some happy recollection of early days, she gradu: ally 
became more « omposed, and the mysterious sense of evil “began to fade. 
A few moments more and she might have slept again, when Aa quick, 


patte ring noise, which made her shiver, came sweeping across the room, 
She listened, but all was quiet for some minutes ; at length she heard 
the howe repeated ; it seem d to come from behind the bed, and was 


like the vibration of a bell-wire without any tingling sound. As long 
as the object of her dread was_ the intangible phantasm which so fre- 
qu tly comes to el ud the mind, we know not how or wherefore, Mrs. 
Lloward was no more courageous than the generality of her sex; but 
wh re there must nes ds bea visible agweney to produce a particular effect, 
she no longer felt any thing in the shape of fear. 

a | Hist see wh if this Is,” she said to he rself, = it is absurd to he 
alarmed about such a trifle as a jarring bell-wire. I dare say T must 
have had a nightmare when I first woke. Thank Heaven, dear Charles 
has not been disturbed.—he seems so tired!” 

She again rose noiselessly in the bed, and leaning forward held back 
the curtain and looked out into the room. Nothing stirred, but she 
waited and listened till, tired of gazing upon a blank wall, she was on 
the pot of lying down again when onee more she heard the same 
vibration. Behevine that a eat night have vot under the bed, she 
shook the curtain, and the result answered her expectations, though the 
object that had disturbed her was nothing so formidable as a eat. The 
nocturnal visitor was a mouse which, alarmed by the rustling of the 
curtain, darted from under the bed, seampered across the room, ‘aad dis- 
App wae with the speed of light bene ‘ath the erevice of a closet-door in 
the furthest corner. 

* A mouse, after all!’ said Mrs. Howard, smiling,—*“ the old proverb 
verified. Fears like these have generally no greater foundation than mine.” 

With = se words she awain, and as she hope dl for the last time, endea- 
voured to settle herself to sle ‘p. The attempt, however, was useless, for 
the mouse, as aif to be revenged on the person who had interfered with 
its amusement, began with its sharp little teeth to gnaw and scrape 
inside the closet. Mrs. Howard bore this noise patie tly for some time, 
but at last she could endure it no longer, and getting out of bed she 
walked gently across the room, and shook the handle of the closet-door. 
In doing so it appeared to her th: it some ‘thing pressed against the door 
itself, which prevented it from moving free ly, and impelled by something 
stronger even than curiosity, she re solved to see what was inside. 

But before. she did so, she paused, 

" fir 5 sa she thought, ‘*that some one should be concealed within. 
1 might be murdered, and Charles, too, before any rescue could come. | 
had better wake him.” ; 

She | came back to the bed and laid her hand on her husband’s shoulder, 
whispering hisname. He turned on the other side, and uttered one or 
two broken sentences, still fast asleep. 

* Charles!" again whispered his wife. 

“My heart to cood-ness,” he re plied with a strong Welsh accent, 
dreaming, no doubt, of the landlord of the Golden H: arp. 

_** Dearest, there’s something in the closet,” she said, in a more impres- 
sive tone. 


* Roof-beef,”’ ejaculated her husband. 
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The reply seemed so ridiculous that it made her laugh, and for the 
moment quie ‘ted her appre ‘hensions. She reflec ted, too, th: at if any body 
were inside, the mere attempt on her part to rouse her husband would 
most likely have brought the person from his place of concealment. 
She could not, however, overcome a feeling of anxie ty to which i impa- 
tience was shortly added, for onee more the mouse began to gnaw the 
wood. Again, then, she rose and crossed the room, seized the h: andle of 
the door and turned it rapidly. She had no need to pull the door, for 
the stay being removed it opene “l of itself, and she had bare ly time to 
step as side, when a huge black coffin came lumbering with a tremendous 
erash on the floor. 

The noise and Mrs. Howard’s shriek of alarm effectu: ally awoke ¢ Cap- 
tain Howard. who } Jumpe ‘dup im bed, rubbing his e yes and staring with 
astonishmept at seeing his wife in her night-dress, pale as a ghost, and 
gazing fixedly on the floor. In an instant he was by her side, supporting 
- in his arms, and inquiring into the cause of her fears. She answered 
by pointing to the coffin. 

“ Tlow on earth came this thing here ?” he said. 

“Tt fell out of the closet when L opened the door. It is dreadfully 
heavy,—I am sure,” she whispered, her teeth chattering all the while, 

“tia at there is some thing inside.” 

* Oh, nonsense, Isabel.” returned her husband, —“ that's impossible. 
Who in the world would think of doing such a thing! I shall put it 
back in the closet, and then, dearest, we will return to bed.” 

Ile stooped down and tried to turn the coffin round, for it had fallen on 
its face. It was heavier than he thought, and he made a violent effort to 
place it onits side ; in doing so he re eased the lid, which was not nailed 
down, and to the unspeakable horror of himself and his wife, out rolled 
the dead body of a man! 

There it lay on the floor, a winding-sheet covering the limbs and the 
creater part of the body, but the gh astly head expose d, the mouth open, the 
teeth set, and the eyes unclosed; ‘the corpse of one who had died untende d, 
and been hastily thrust aside—for the accommodation of travellers | 

* Hurry on your things, dearest,” exclaimed C aptain Howard, “this i is no 
place for us to stop in any longer. I'll rouse the house though, before I go.” 

Then hastily dragging a quilt from the bed and throwing it over the 
dead body, he dressed te If as quickly as he could, interrupting himself 
only at intervals to ring the bell with all his might. 

‘There was noise enough made to have aw shened the seven sleepers, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Evans. and their handmaiden, Peggy, slept sounder 
than those persecuted Christians, and for a very good reason. 

They had caleulated on the night passing by without any discovery 
being made of the guest in the duaets he had died suddenly x morning 
before, and they felt assured would not stir of himself ; the thought of a 
disturbative mouse never entered into their scheme. But they had heard 
the falling coffin, and all that followed,—were fully alive to the fact that 
Captain lionel was ringing the bell hard enough to tear it dow n, and, on 
that ace ount, the "y quietly resolved to sleep onand let things take theircourse. 

“My hoaet to good-ness,” said Mr. Thomas Evans to his spouse, “ the 
dead otticer will not meddle with the living one,—he had much better 
keep quie .” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. Evans, and so they lay still. 
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Finding that it was useless to expect any one to appear, Captain 
Howard came to the resolution of at once leaving the defunct tenant in 
possession of the chamber, and making the best of his way not only out of 
the Golden H: arp, but the town of Cardigan into the bargain. Had he 
known the intricacies of the house he would assuredly have roused Mr, 
and Mrs. Evans (who, by-the-by, had selected for their sleeping apartment 
some remoter place than the bar), but as his knowledge of the mansion 
was limited to the way to the street-door, he proc ‘eeded down stairs, carry- 
ing the sae de nvit and dressing-case, and followed by his pale and 
trembling wife. 

The morning was just breaking when they got into the street, and 
Captain Howard led the way to the carriage, which was st: anding when 
he had left it the night before. He placed his wife inside, disposed of 
their light baggage, and then proceeded to the stable. The ostler was 
still lying in the corner, in the same drunken lethargy in which Captain 
Howard ‘found him. To awaken him was a fruitless endeavour, so, as he 
had been his own groom on his arrival, he performed the same oflice on 
his departure. 

A quarter of an hour sufficed for this purpose, and then, without a word 
of adieu, which indeed would have been thrown away, as there was not a 
human being visible, he said one or two cheering words to Mrs. Howard, 
and giving his horses their heads set off at a brisk trot in the direction 
of Aberystwith. 

. . + * . 

There is only one thing more to add to this perfectly true story, which 
is this :— 

Early on the following morning, as Captain and Mrs. Howard were 
seated at breakfustat the Marine Hotel, at Aberyswith, a stranger was an- 
nounced. On being shown in, a wild, staring W elshman presented himself. 

“You are the gentlemans,” said he, “ who stopped at Mrs. Evans's at 
the Golden Harp, in Cardigan ?” 

“Tam,” replied Captain Howard ; “and, pray, who are you ?’ 

* Tam a purpose messenger, 
Davvyd Jones Y ; 


“ Indeed!” returned Howard,—“ and what may you happen to want, 
with me ?” 


replied the stranger, “ and my name is 


“ T have come, sir, from Mrs. Evans; she has sent you her little bill 
for supper and a night’ s lodging, with food and fodder for your horses. 
I have come all the way myself on foot, sir, 0 miles, I assure you,—to 
bring r the money to her. Yes, indeed, ; 

W ell, Davy Jones,” replied C ile — “af Mrs. Evans is so 
very anxious for the amount of her bill, tell her fed you see her that 
she may go to your namesake and ask him for it. That will do,—yow 
need not stay any longer. Here, waiter, show this fellow out ; and, 
harkee,—here are a couple of sovereigns, desire the landlord to divide 
them amongst some of the most dese rving of the poor people in this 
place. That is the way, Mr. David Jones, that I pay for a night's 
lodging, when there h: appens to be a dead body in the room.’ 

We never heard that Mrs. Evans made a second application for her 
= nor did Captain Howard content himself again with a bed-room in 
ale s without tirst | ooking into the closet. 





THE SECRET PLAN OF THE JESUITS.* 


Tue Abbate Leone, according to all accounts, a respectable and trust- 
worthy person, was induced, at the age of nineteen, when pursuing his 
studies for the church, to join the Jesuits through the exhortations of a 
certain cure, by name Luigi Vercelli. His appointment was obtained 
through Father Roothaan, rector of a College of the Society of Jesus 
at Turin, and he repaired, under the same guidance, to Cheiri, there to 
lay, in the novitiate, “ the solid foundations of a truly religious and 
Jesuitical life.” 

The most profound silence, rarely interrupted even by whispers, 
reigned in this abode. The ‘ guardian angel,” as the father attached to 
each novice is called, used to close the shutters the more readily to ini- 
tiate the novice in the austere exercises of Saint Ignatius, and the gloomy 
mysteries of other Jesuit saints. The probation directs itself in what 
concerns the novice to the inculcation of piety and obedience, in that which 
concerns the teacher to acquiring an intimate knowledge of the disposi- 
tion and character of his pupil. To this effect, confession in a Jesuit 
College is made to comprise an avowal of every affection of the heart, 
eyery sentiment of the mind, and even of dreams. 

We have heard and read a great deal of the various means by which 
blind obedience, the plummet-line always kept in hand by the general of 
the Jesuits, is brought about, and all earthly affections—all traces of 
“the old man” are finally absorbed in Jesuitism ; but the young abbate 
tells us how the “ grotesque” in religion is also made of avail with minds 
so constituted as to render such means acceptable, for even the miracles 
of all sorts with which the heads of the novices are filled are all invented 
in order to rear upon supernatural bases a structure of absolute and blind 
obedience. 

Father Saetti, knocking at my door one morning, according to his custom, I 
did not immediately open it. “ Why this delay?” he asked me. I replied 
that I could not open the door sooner. He then reminded me that, in all 
things, the most prompt obedience was the most perfect ; that in obeying God 
we must make every sacrifice, even that of a moment of time. “ One of the 
brethren,” he continued, “ was occupied in writing, when some one knocked at 
his door. He had begun to make an o, but he did not stay to finish it. He 
opened the door, and on returning to his seat, he found the o completed, and 
all in gold! Thus you see how God rewards him who is obedient.” I re- 
ceived this story with a burst of laughter, at which he appeared much scan- 
dalised. ‘ What!” he exclaimed, with an alarmed face, “ do you not believe 
in miracles?” “ Most certainly I do,” replied 1 ; “but this one is only fit to 
tell to old women.” 

The manner in which the Abbate Leone relates that, pending his pro- 
bation, he became acquainted with the secret plan of the Jesuits is the 
most extraordinary feature of his revelations. Too intense application to 
the subjects of a gloomy devotion, and the utter solitude of the proba- 
toria, had broken down his spirits and his health. He asked permission 
to walk for a few moments in the garden, and his “ guardian angel” 
referred him to the rector. Two days afterwards, tempted by the fine 
weather, he repaired for that purpose to the rector’s apartment, the door 
of which he found open, although the rector was absent. On one side 





* The Jesuit Conspiracy. The Secret Plan of the Order. Detected and KRe- 
vealed by the Abbate Leone. With a Preface by M. Victor Considerant. Chap- 
man and Hall, 
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was a small table covered with bottles and glasses, and beyond that a 
small library, into which the abbate sauntered. Taking a volume from 
the shelves, he was surprised to find a second row of books behind the 
first, and still more so on removing one of them, to find a third. 


What was my astonishment when this title met my gaze, “ CONFESSIONS or 
THE Novices!” ‘The side edges of the book were marked with the letters of 
the alphabet. Could I do less th: in see ‘k for the initial of my own name ? 

The first page s, written, probably, a few days after my arrival, contained a 
rough sketch of my character. I was utterly confounded. I recognised my 

successive confessions, each condensed into a few lines. So clear and accurate 
was the apprec lation given of my temperament, my faculties, my affections, 
my weakness and my strength, that I saw before my eyes a complete reve- 
lation of my own nature. What surprised me above all was the conciseness 
and energy of the expressions employed to sum up the characteristics of my 
whole being. ‘The favourite images | found in this depository of outpourings 
of all sorts from the heart of ingenuous youth, were borrowed from the ma- 
terials used in building—hard, fragile, malle able, coarse, prec lous, necessary, 
accessory ; a sort of figurative language which has kept fast hold on my 
memory. 

Not an atom of what the novice had, as a matter of conscience, re- 
vealed to his “ guardian angel” was omitted in this register. He found 
his enthusiasm and imagination recommended, but his want of taste 
for the * grotesque” in religion was put down as showing that he 
would spoil all, if set to work on the clumsier parts of the Jesuiti- 
eal edifice. Not only did the disobedient novice examine the secrets 
of his own conscience, but he also apparently, in all tranquillity, took 

1 peep at another set of volumes, which contained the confessions of 
strangers, and wherein he found a collection of notes upon persons of 
every class, of every age, rich men, bachelors, &e. Here again were 
circumstantial det: Lils—prope nsities, fortune, family, relations, vices and 
virtues, together with such anecdotes as were eale ulated to characterise 
the personages. It is from sucha Register of Confessions, that the Jesuit 
can not only furnish himself in a few hours with the experienc » acquired 
by his colleagues, but this artifice endows him with the infallible power 
of surprising, confounding, and subjugating the penitents who knelt 
beside him. 

The abbate was interrupted in his researches by the sound of footsteps. 
The rector was returning with a number of Jesuit fathers from conduct- 
ing the Marquis de Saluces to his carriage, and they now sat down in 
solemn conclave to discuss the general mterests and “the plan of action 
by which the Socie ty was then to be guided. This, it is to be observed, 
was at a period when the fall of Napoleon, and the restoration of the old 
crowned heads of Europe, had opened new prospects to the Society. 
The young abbate, at first perplexed and bewildered at his situation ; ; 
then terrified in the extreme; so far recovered himself in a very brief 
space of time as ¢o sit down at a writing-table and stenograph the pro- 
ceedings of the Fathers. The meeting over, he was also so favoured by 
chance, as to have been able to make his escape unobserved to the 
chapel, and fin: uly, satisfied with having arrived by a very brief road at 
the very height of Jesuitical le arning and plotting, he lost no time in 
bringing his probation to a close, by withdrawing himself at once and 
for ever from the exercises of St. Ignatius. 

Take mas a whole, these revelations thus obtained contain little that is 
new. There is the same tedious and pompous verbiage in which the 
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Society is ever accustomed to clothe its ambitious designs. Analyse all 
this ¢: arefully, and it resolves itself always into the same leading prin- 
ciples. Piety, perfect obedience, universal sway, unscrupulousness in 
regard to means. Even if you seek to find some details of how these 
principles are to be brought to act in individual cases, you still find that 
all resolves itself into the « same bombastic generalities. There are some 
few exceptions, and of these we will avail ourselves. Take, for example, 
the views entertained by one of the Jesuits, who, it appears, had toiled 
in the great cause, in that susceptible field, Ireland. 


And now, learn what is the baptism of fire, which, at each confession, I used 
to pour on the heads of my penitents in Ireland. 

“Poor people!” I said to them, “how have they degraded you! they 
esteem you less than brutes. Look at these great landlords! ‘The ‘y revel in 
wealth, the *y devour the land, they laugh at you, and in return for the wealth 
they draw from you they load you with conte mpt. And yet, if you knew how 
to count up your strength, you are stronger than the ‘y. Measure yourselves 
with them, man to man, and you will soon see what there isin them. It is 
nothing but your own stupidity that makes them so powerful.” 

Such was pretty nearly the substance of all my discourses to them. And 
when their confession was ended, | added, “Go your ways and do not be 
downhearted ; you are white doves in comparison with those black and filthy 
crows. Take them out of their luxurious dwe llings ; strip them of their fine 
clothes, and you will find that their flesh is not even as good as your own. 
They do you gross wrong in two ways—they sully your faith and degrade your 
persons. If you talk of religious rights, the ‘rights on which all others depend, 
yours come down to you direct from Jesus Christ ; ; as eighteen centuries—and 
what centurie a are there to testify for you. But ¢hey /—who is their father ? 
One Luther, or Calvin, or a brutal Henry VIII. They reckon, at most, three 
centuries; and these they have dishonoured by numberless crimes, and by the 
blackest of vices!) The Catholics alone are worthy to be free; whilst the 
heretics, slaves every one of them of Satan, have no rights of any kind. 
impious as they are! did they not stigmatise as false the religion of their 
fathers? a religion which counted more than fifteen centuries. In other 
words, they declare all their ancestors damned, and believe that they alone 
are saved.” 


The same father designates O'Connell by the name of “ chose? 
vessel.” So with many other rampant Utopianisms, in which we cannot 
find so much to blame as many of the antagonists of Jesuitism do. The 
aim of the Jesuists has always avowedly ean to establish a universal 
theocrac y—to win over the heathen—to train a rising generation in sub- 
mission and obedience, and to undermine and sap the Reformation. To 
accomplish this they adopt a system which, in its generalities, is not much 
more exe eption: ible than that which is pursue “l by many te mporal 
authorities in the acquire ment and the retention of powe r—especially in 
our revolutionary times. The truly objectionable part of the Jesuit 
system is exactly that which the abbate passes over most tende rly, the 
enslaving of minds and consciences, the perpetuity of ignorance and 
bigotry. Another curious thing in the abbate’s revelations is, that where- 
ever he makes a point in bringing out a clear and distinct general prin- 
ciple, he alw ays quotes a previous “authority to sanction it. Some people 
might be ill-natured enough to think that the text did not serve more to 
illustrate the quotation, than the quotation the text. 

Be this, however, as it may, the strong point on which the abbate 
attacks the Jesuits, and the most novel, is their immorality. On this 
subject he is as unsparing as he is detailed in his rev elations. Here is a 
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parable by which a reverend confessor soothed the conscience of a fair 
penitent. 

“Two fathers had each a son. These youths had a passion for the chase. 
One of the fathers was severe, the other was mild and indulgent. The former 
positively forbade his son the enjoyment of his favourite pursuit; the latter, 
calling his son to him, thus addressed him :—‘ I see, mv son, that it would cost 
you much to renounce your favourite sport ; meanwhile, there is only one con- 
dition on which I can allow you to indulge it ; namely, that I may have the 
satisfaction of sec ing that your affection and hi for me increase in proportion 
to my indulgence. What followed? The young man to whom the chase had 
been forbidden, followed it in secret, and at the same time became more and 
more estranged from his father, until all intercourse was broken off between 
them ; whilst the other redoubled his attentions to his father, and showed him 
every mark of duty and affection.” 

If the lady could understand the bearing of this Jesuitical advice, the 
reader may possibl ly dothe same. It becomes monstrous, however, when 
we see the text of St. Paul perve rted, to attest the 1 ight to have a sister- 
wife, and David quoted as an example of polygamy. The Jesuits econ- 
sider confession to be the foundation-stone of the Catholic edifice, and 
confession cannot exist without celibacy —yet celibacy is not a natural 
state of things. Henee Cardinal Bellarmin said, * For those who have 
made a vow of continence, it is a greater crime to marry than to give 
themselves up to incontinence. ” Jesuits also make a distinction between 
what they term ‘a successive and invisible polygamy and an interior 
and spiritus al velibac ‘y.” One of the fathers spoke of the “ Sisters of 


& harity’ "as follows :— 

I refer (he says) to the Sisters of Charity ! charming women, who owe it to ws 
not to forget that * well-ordered charity begins at home.” I have visited and been 
intimate with many of them in different countries. They are very accessible 
and very contiding ; almost all whom I have known have spoken to me of their 
secret sorrows. | have listened to their complaints against priests and monks, 

—as if they expecte cd our hearts to be as tender and as ardent as their own! 
It is my opinio i that these are the sort of nuns adapted to our own times. | 
wish, indeed, it were possible to lighten the yoke of all the rest (a/legerire i 
ciogo dell altre), who are condemned unnecessarily and uselessly to see nothing 
all their lives but one little patch of sky and one little patch of earth ; and 
what is still worse, to remain always shut up together, seeing the same eternal 
faces without any possibility of removing to another convent, even when such 
a change appears re asonable. I would have the cloister abolished altogether, 
SO a eae might be less difficulty, less ceremony in approaching them. 
What a spring of cheerfulness for the poor hearts of these maidens! What an 
opportunity for them to vary, if not their pleasures, at least their griefs! The 
Sisters of Charity have this advantage. 

But we have followed these revelations as far as propr iety will permit. 
= e cannot accompany the author into the mysteries of the Hospital of 

. Roch, as de velope “d by himself and M. Poujoulat. It is sufficient that 
we chave cag ‘din giving them publicity to a certain extent, as in duty 
Sound to do, by the ties which attach us to our own church system, and 
by the imperious necessity that always exists of exposing ‘fraud and 
immorality, when it assumes the most dangerous of all masks—that of 
piety and perfection. M. Victor ¢ ‘onsidévant has lent his name and 
pen to the abbate’s revelations for other purposes—to exhibit in its 
odious nakedness what o calls ** the pse ‘udo-Christianity, the Christi: unity 
of the profit-seekers, of Theocracy of Despotism.” ‘We may be f fairly 
allowed to doubt if the “ Rear C hristianity, the democratic Christianity,” 
which he would exalt in its stead, would be a bit better—we should say 


rather worse. 


















































CASTLE SCHILDHEISS* 


BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 


I. 


HOW THE PRINCESS ADELAIDE WAS SENT TO A CONVENT, AND HOW 
LONG SHE STOPPED THERE, 


Ir would have been a blessed thing for Bohemia, if the convent at 
Ratisbon had been less famous, if the abbess had not been so renowned 
for her piety, and the nuns had not sung so extremely well, for in that 
case the Emperor of Germany would never have dreamed of sending his 
daughter there. This same daughter, whom historians call Adelaide, 
was a little, plump, blond personage, with large fair curls lying close to 
either cheek, and with a habit of looking out of the corners of her eyes, 
through very long lashes, which, if not commendable, was considered 
highly fascinating by the court. If you had wished to choose a person- 
age for a nun, the Princess Adelaide would have been the very last you 
would have selected; but the convent at Ratisbon was famous, and the 
emperor was crotchetty,—so to the convent she was sent. Many of the 
courtiers exchanged knowing glances at each other in the course of this 
proceeding, as if they foresaw a dreadful failure, but the emperor had a 
knack of turning his head sharply, and giving a look when it was least 
expected, so that the gentlemen around him were speedily obliged to re- 
duce their countenances te their habitual wont of expression. 

The Princess Adelaide was received by the abbess with the greatest 
kindness, and was as miserable as possible. In words she thanked the 
good lady for her friendly attentions, but the corners of her lips seemed 
to quiver uneasily as she spoke, and her eyes became red and moist in 
spite of her efforts to smile. She regretted the festivities at her father's 
palace, she regretted the knights whom she had often seen gazing in ad- 
miration upon her, but chiefly she regretted the King of Bohemia, whom 
she had never seen at all, but of whom she had heard wonders. Indeed, 
from all we gather respecting the history of that monarch, the wonders 
she had heard of him were rather greater than those he had actually 
performed. 

Bearing in mind this predilection of the Princess Adelaide for the yet 
unseen, but highly enamoured King of Bohemia, we do not feel as 
startled as we otherwise should have been, on hearing that when an ill- 
looking wight introduced himself into the convent, telling the abbess 
that he was a messenger from the emperor, but privately informing the 
princess that he had come from the king, she did not fly into a violent 
rage, but was rather gratified than otherwise at the intelligence. The 
wight in question, whose name was Dietwold, and who was the king’s 
tutor, gave her a most ardent epistle from his sovereign, and informed 





* This isno translation, but the subject is taken from a German popular story’ 
The last chapter will remind the reader of “ Sir Guy the Seeker,” in Lewis's 
ballad. 
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her that he had made a little arrangement by which she could fly from 
the convent, and reach in “Ge Pe capital of Bohemia, which, as all 
know, is the city of Prague. 1 blushed deeply ; first said 
“no,” and looked “yes,” and then said “yes,” without looking “no;” 
and when all the nuns were engaged in vespers, she was on horseback 
with the artful Dietwold, on her way to the confines of Bohemia. It is 
said, that Dietwold, as he held her on the horse, pressed his arm rather 
more tightly round her waist than was absolutely necessary to render her 
position secure. sie 
The abbess and the nuns soon missed the fugitive, and set up a dismal 
ery ; and the citizens of Ratisbon, moved by the circumstance, placed 
chains across the streets. These chains were of little avail, from the 
simple cause that the princess was already out of the city before the 
nimble Ratisbonians had thought of setting them up. 
ptials of the Princess Adelaide and Eginhard, King of Bo- 
hemia, surpassed all description. There was eating, and drinking, and 
dancing; and there were tournaments, at which an unprecedented num- 
ber of ribs were broken—in short, there was all that jovial practical 
“fun” by which the middle-ages were distinguished. And the happiest 
man in Bohemia was Dietwold, the king’s tutor; for he it was who had 
ned the felicitous abduction, and who had boldly carried his plan 
into execution. Had it not been for the suggestions and counsels which 


he had whispered into the ear of King Eginhard, the princess might 
have died in her convent, and been canonised into the bargain, and this 
famous history would never have been written. 


II. 


SHOWING THE PROMPT MEASURES TAKEN BY THE EMPEROR WHEN HE 
HEARD OF THE FLIGHT OF THE PRINCESS. 


Bor while all this joviality was going on at Prague, the scene at the 
emperor's court was vastly different. here was such a talking about 
family dishonour, and gray hairs going with sorrow to the grave—such a 
cursing and swearing and uttering of wicked words, that many thought 
the very d was on the imperial throne. Those courtiers who had 
already by eloquent winks expressed their disbelief in the convent sclieme, 
felt inclined to chuckle at the fulfilment of their silent forebodings, but 
they smothered their self-complacency, and united their voices into a 
chorus of wrath, by which the indignant emperor was highly edified. 

The good emperor was not a person of mere words, but was one of a 
those strong-minded men, who have a t objection to standing non- 
sense. With the smallest possible delay Es set together an army of some 
thirty thousand, and set out for the Bohemian frontier. The Bohemians 
were not a little alarmed at this prompt mode of proceeding, for their own 
military department was lamentably deficient. 

And alarmed they well might be. The worthy emperor had no sooner 
entered Bohemia than he showed his mettle in good earnest. The horrors 
which he created were worthy of King Attila. Village after village, 
town after town, was attacked,—victory was the sure consequence of attack, 
—slaughter and conflagration were the sure consequence of victory. Heaps 
of ashes lay where cities had stood before—fields were covered with corpses 
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—trees were loaded with peasants, hung up for no other crime than be- 
eause they were subjects of King Egi —and the good emperor rode 
through it all, and ordered a conflagration here, and a massacre there, 
without the slightest pang of conscience, and with the agreeable notion 
that he was merely doing a rational act of justice. At Prague there was 
a little revolution going on, for though the emperor had not yet reached 
the capital, the inhabitants shrewdly guessed what was coming, and heartil 
King Eginhard, and the fa:r Adelaide, and the crafty Dietwol 
who, by his excessive talent, had brought all these calamities about their 
ears. The king stopped the popular movement by cutting off his 
ptor’s head and pitching it out of the palace-window to the crowd 
w, but the progress of the invading army was not so easily to be 
checked. Adelaide thought she would try the effect of a letter, and ac- 
cordingly sent an affectionate epistle to her father, in which she confessed 
that she had acted wrong, but argued that it was rather hard that the 


_ poor devils of Bohemians, who had nothing to do with her elopement, 


should be made to suffer. She represented, moreover, that her husband, 
Eginhard, had acted as handsomely as possible under the circumstances, 
for he had cut off the head of his tutor, who had originated all the mis- 
chief. 


Z The emperor’s answer was as follows :— 


“ Beloved daughter. Your humble supplications have moved me to 
compassion, and therefore, instead of putting you to death as I originall 
designed, I shall merely send you back to the convent, where you will 
be kept in snes ee om for the remainder of your days. But as 
for that * * * villain, your husband, it is.my intention to load him with 
chains, and afterwards to strike his evil head from his shoulders. I would 
suggest that he come to my tent of his own accord, that I may put this 
intention into effect, for if he does not, there shall not be a single man, 
woman, or child alive in Bohemia, from one end to the other.” 

It is needless to remark that the king and queen did not find this letter 
consoling. 

IIL. 


HOW KING EGINHARD RETIRED FROM PUBLIC LIFE, AND HOW THE 
EMPEROR LOST HIS WAY. 


Unper the pressure of these melancholy circumstances, King Egin- 
hard began to reflect that discretion is the better part of valour, and he 
also bethought himself of an old strong castle, in the middle of the 
Bohemian forest. So to this same castle he retired with his wife Ade- 
laide and a few trusty friends, taking good care that no other of his sub- 
jects should be acquainted with his place of retreat. There he lived for 
many a month, knowing nothing of what was going on around him, and 
wae satisfied with his own state of obscurity, till one night he was 
y frightened at the sound of a bell in the vicinity. The bell, 
however, boded no harm, for the tinkle only came from a neighbouring 
hermitage, and the hermit, whose name was Paul, was soon taken into the 
service, and employed as a sort of scout. 
Whilst King Eginhard was snugly ensconced in his retreat, the plun- 


dering, burning, and hanging were going on as vigorously as ever. When 
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the emperor had slaughtered in cold blood, about a fifth of the 
eh eth of Bebernie heentered Prague, and lo !—no = a 
there. This unexpected absence produced somewhat of a re-action in hig 
mind, Perhaps he was superstitious, and ary eit fortune was against 
him. At all events, he mercifully contented himself with hanging 
score of the principal citizens of Prague, and then began to march home, 

Somehow or other, on his way back, he and his squire, Strado, for 
whom he had a great respect, were separated from the army, and lost 
themselves in the very wood where King Eguhare was concealed. It 
was a dark, uncomfortable sort of place, and the roaring of the bears and 
wolves did not at all increase the pleasure of the wanderers. At thesame 
time, these-animals prevented the journey from being monotonous. First 
three volves attacked the valiant pair, who slew two of them, and put 
the other to flight, but while they were thus occupied their horses were 
devoured by a couple of bears. These calamities disposed the emperor's 
mind to melancholy, and his conscience smote him, when he thought of 
the harshness he had shown to his daughter Adelaide. As for any re- 
morse for slaughtering those unfortunate Bohemians by wholesale, such 
a thing never for an instant crossed the imperial mind. 

When they had reached a mountain overgrown with trees, the squire 
proposed to chimb one of the loftiest, and look out for some gone of shelter. 
Accordingly he ascended a very tall, tapering tree, which, when he was 
on the top, nate to swing backwards and forwards with his weight like an 
inverted pendulum. The squire was of a short lusty figure, and albeit 
the emperor's mind was harassed by the perils of his situation, and 
oppressed with grief at the remembrance of his daughter, yet could he not 
help laughing at his swinging squire, till he made the woods echo again. 

The squire descended from hisperch. “I am delighted to have afforded 
so much amusement to your gracious majesty,” he said, “and you will 
be doubtless still further pleased to hear that i a seen a light.” 

The emperor was pleased—so very pleased that he promised to grant 
his squire every favour which the latter might desire, and off they walked 
to the castle in which Eginhard resided, and whence the light proceeded. 

“ What shall we say when we knock at the door ?”’ asked Strado. 

‘* Say of course that we are the emperor,” replied the potentate, with 
dignity. 

“ With due deference to your majesty’s superior wisdom,” observed 
the squire, “I think that is about the last thing in the world we ought 
tosay. For although the atrocities we have performed—(‘ How "’ inter- 
rupted the emperor)—I mean, although the deeds we have achieved in 
Bohemia were in themselves highly meritorious and praiseworthy, I do 
not think they were exactly of a nature to gain us favour with the inha- 
bitants of the country. It strikes me that we had better conceal our 

The emperor sneered at the observation, but took the hint, and ac- 
cordingly when the warder asked them who they were, they replied that 
sr were two knights’-errant, who, hearing of the emperor's proceedings 
in Bohemia, had prudently resolved to avoid him, and had lost their way 
in the wood. All they wanted was a place of rest for the night. 
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IV. 
SHOWING A PROSPECT OF BETTER THINGS. 


Now when we consider that King Eginhard had let his beard grow in 
such a fashion, that his own father would scarcely have known him, and 
also that the emperor had only seen him once, and that in a crowd, we 
shall not wonder that no recognition took place when the travellers en- 
tered the castle. Adelaide had long retired to rest, for the life at the 


eastle was very dull, and she liked to shorten her days by going to bed 


as early as possible. 
It was the ancient custom of knighthood that when a guest arrived at 
a domicile, he, in the first place, gave up his helmet to the guard. Then, 
in the name of the lady of the castle, his sword was veigintd of him by a 
noble page, and restored to him on the following day. This was done 
on the occasion of the emperor's visit to Castle Schildheiss —the place of 
Eginhard’s retreat. The page took the swords of the emperor and the 
squire, and when he had conducted the illustrious guests to their sleeping 
ment, placed the weapons in the hands of the king, who took them, 
with the girdles to which they were attached, into his own chamber. 
When the queen awoke she saw the swords, and, what was of far more 


| importance, she saw the girdles, The emperor’s girdle had been embroi- 


dered with her own hand, in happy days, before he had thought of the 
convent, and therefore she recognised it at once, and therefore, by a rapid 
ss of reasoning, she came to the unpleasant conclusion that one of 


the newly arrived guests was her imperial sire. 
“ Hem !—that is awkward,” muttered Eginhard, when he heard her 


‘conviction. 


* Very,” observed Adelaide. 

While the Royal Bohemian couple were discoursing on their situation, 
the emperor and his squire were indulging in pleasant and ingenious con- 
verse in the adjoining room ; the former congratulating himself on the 
shelter he had found, and cursing the King of Bohemia with greater 
vehemence than ever. It was a great amusement with the emperor to 
consider what he should do with the obnoxious sovereign if by chance 
he caught him. Sometimes he would devise all sorts of physical tortures, 
and with great satisfaction gloat over one which seemed peculiarly ex- 

uisite. At other times he seemed to prefer moral degradation, and 

eclared with great unction, that he would use the king for his footstool, 
whenever he had occasion to mount his horse. As the King of Bohemia, 
planting his ear against a chink in the partition, listened to all these 
facetious plans, his heart felt not a little uneasy. 

** After all,” said the squire, “ it strikes me that your majesty might as 
well adopt a little clemency by way ofa change. With that strong feel- 
ing. of ju8tice by which your majesty is distinguished, you have saady 
laid waste the greater part of Bohemia, and so frightened the king that 
he dare not so much as show his face.” 

“ You insinuate that I ought to forgive him,” said the emperor, “ well, 
something of the sort has occurred to me. Indeed, if he had only tres- 
oT on my dominions, slaughtered a few thousand peasants, and even 

ocked a man or two on the head, I would have pardoned him with 


; 
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pleasure long ago. Acts of that kind belong to those little aberrations, 
in which igns may be expected to indulge, and which call for 
leniency. Goakedane to taking a man’s—I mean an emperor's 
ter—out of a convent, there is a sort of impiety about the affair 

ich one can scarcely overlook. Good heavens! we shall next hear of 
a peasant killing game!” i 

“I am sorry to differ from your majesty,” (“So you tt to be,” 
growled the emperor), “but really, of all the weaknesses that are ex- 
cusable in human nature, eee aren were cmmunb.coome ty 
me particularly venial,” said the squire. ‘“ With all the respect I bear 
for your majesty, I am convinced that if you had put me in a convent, 
I ld have run away with a celerity, only to be equalled by the 
swiftness of imperi 2 5 sommes It is not every one that relishes 
the notion of a convent, and I recollect the page Bragomart remarked, 
at the time you sent the Princess Adelaide to Ratisbon, that the scheme 
was exceedingly ill advised.” 

“ Then,” said the em “5 “as soon as we get home, we myers 

the Bragomart for his impertinence. At the same time, that is 
= Lice ese should not avail ourselves of his remark. Yes, Strado, I 
do think that I have not behaved to my daughter with that supreme 
wisdom which is naturally expected in a successor of Charlemagne. If 
I were any thing less than an emperor, it is just possible I might run 
the risk of being called an old fi Lo, I here declare, that before I 
touch a hair of King Eginhard’s head, or damage one more of his 
subjects, I will—seriously think the matter over. And, on second 


thoughts, we will not hang Bragomart, but we will make him Knight 
of the Blue Boar instead.” 


Then the good ps oe fell into a maudlin strain, and talked of his 
acc 


daughter's beauty an omplishments, till the faithful squire yawned 
again. Inthe middle of a long panegyric, a rattle, as of a chain, was 
suddenly heard. 

“ What the devil is that ?” said the emperor. 


V. 
A SCENE OF DOMESTIC INTEREST. 


Ir is an old received notion that the clanking of chains, even apart 
from all thoughts respecting a loss of liberty, is a most disagreeable 
sound. If you go into a haunted house, it is ten to one but you hear a 
rustling of silks or a clanking of chains. Why the ghost will wear such 
noisy incumbrances it is impossible to say, but nevertheless this appears 
to belong to the perverted taste of the supernatural world. 

Now, when the rattle of chains was heard in that dismal castle 
Schildheiss, it is by no means marvellous, not only that the squire’s 
teeth began to chatter, but also that the emperor himself lost somewhat 
of his presence of mind. Presently he looked for his sword, but after a 
vain search, he recollected that he had given it upon entering the 
castle, and he accordingly cursed the custom of knighthood with ex- 
ceeding vigour. ; 

The door opened, and discovered no horrible tableau, but a situation 
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paring a magnificent 
the emperor might be entertained that very “— 
said the squire, as soon as he was left alone with his imperial 
; “ I think we have got very well out of that scrape.” 
« —" said the astonished emperor, “ what do you mean by 
“ Why, it only strikes me, that if his majesty of Bohemia, your royal 
son-in-law, had not been the most amiable person in the world, he might 
have chosen to cut our imperial throats instead of asking our forgive- 


“ Parlons d’autre chose,” murmured the emperor. 


VI. 


HOw SIR STRADO ACQUIRED LARGE POSSESSIONS, AND HOW LONG HE 
KEPT THEM. 


Tue supper came off with exceeding splendour, and the emperor’s 
aarp being still increased by numerous. potations, the Squire 
0 took oecasion to remind him of the very liberal promise he had 
made-in the forest, viz., to grant any thing which he (Strado) might 
choose to ask. The emperor was not a little terrified at the production 
of this “ blank cheque” on his generosity, but was greatly consoled when 
the squire informed him that all he desired was the honour of knight- 


_ “The request,” thought the emperor, “ is highly presumptuous, but it 
16 nothing out of one’s pocket.” 

So not only did he make him a knight, calling him “ Sir Strado of the 
Fir-tree,” in commemoration of the tree on which he had cut so striking 
& figure, but he gave him Castle Schildheiss and all the adjoining district 
—an inexpensive gift when we consider, in the first place, that it was a 

place, which no one would inhabit except from extreme necessity ; 

and in the second place, that it did not belong to the emperor at all, but 

to the King of Bohemia, who, however, was in too good a humour to 
make frivolous objections. 

_ When the emperor had gone home with his destructive army, and the 

and queen had returned to their metropolis, Prague, Sir Strado, 


who was left behind, set about improving his property. He invited to 
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‘the spot a world of architects, masons, bricklayers, carpenters, road- 
makers, ornamental gardeners, &c., &c., in the full determination of 
making the old castle a very distingué sort of place. The building folks 
pre aa ra t rr Sones 9 - to ex- 
the foundations of ifice, illingly gran eir requ 
rv reflected that even if they made the ancient edifice fashions 
abont their ears, it would be no such great loss after all, as it would not be 
much more expensive to build a new castle than to repair the old one. 
The sagacious workmen, therefore, knocked about the foundations of the 
building, and at last broke their way into a huge vault, where they saw a 
strange spectacle. 

On a chair in the middle of the vault sat a mighty king, who shone 
as if all his body had been made of diamonds ; and to the right of this 

tentate stood a lovely maiden, who respectfully sustained the royal 
fread. At first our industrious friends were a little alarmed at this dis- 
covery, but familiarity inspired them with confidence, and they thought 
that if they could take away an arm or a leg of the King of Diamonds, 
it would be a good prize. They, therefore, went a little nearer, when all 
of a sudden the maiden turned into a fiery dragon, and kindled such a 
flame in the vault, that they would have been reduced to cinders, if they 
had not retreated as speedily as possible. 

Sir Strado heard them tell their tale, and stared; he peeped into the 
vault, saw the maiden, who had resumed her former shape, and then he 
smiled. The maiden saw him, and then she sighed; and presently he 
sighed too. 

Leaving the vault, he called his work-people around him, and thus 
accosted them :— 

“* My good friends, if you had not been so confoundedly curious, you 
would not have placed me in the singularly unpleasant position, in which 
I find myself at present. It is the fate of knighthood, that if a chevalier 
hears of an adventure, he must set about achieving it within nine days, 
otherwise not only will the greatest calamities fall upon his own head, 
but his wife, children, brothers, sisters, and relations, down to the re- 
motest cousin, will all be involved in one common misery. Now, if | 
had not heard of the state of things down-stairs, the devil and all his 
imps might have lived in my vaults, and it would have been no affair 
of mine. But you, ingenious folks, must, forsooth, be seized with a 
morbid desire of knowledge, and must go poking your heads into places, 
which it was never intended any Christian should enter, and seeing sights 
which it never was intended any Christian should see, and, therefore, am 
I doomed to give up my profitable schemes of improving my estate, and 
am obliged to investigate matters, which I do not want to know, at the 
greatest peril of life and limb. So I have my to tell you that you need 


not continue your labours, and bestowing a hearty curse upon you 
I take my leave.” 


So saying, Sir Strado stalked out of the presence of the astonished 
workmen and returned to the vault, followed, it is said, bya faithful dog 
Our readers will have collected from the sage speeches uttered by Sit 
Strado of the Fir-tree, in the days of his squireship, that he was a man 
ph tog character. Some dare-devil knights of the time would have 
ed into the vault head-foremost, totally regardless of consequences. 
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Not so Sir Strado. When he had reached the entrance, he carefully put 


- 
of down his light and pitched his dog into the vault, to see what would 
8 happen. The instant that the lucky animal had reached the ground there 
c- came such a puff of flame towards our valiant knight that he was glad to 
t, back out, and stand at a convenient distance. He heard his faithful dog 
nD howling in all the agonies of being roasted alive, but this did not seem a 
re sufficient reason to move him from his safe retreat until he had cause to 
e. believe that the fire was extinguished. He then returned to the vault, 
le and was agreeably surprised to find his dog alive. The enchanted maiden 
a had taken a fancy to the animal, and was holding him in her lap, where 

he had wachrver | quite secure in the midst of the pyrotechnic exhibition, 
1e which had so greatly scared his master. 
is Prudence is not always the better part of valour, and if our knight 
al _ had not been so greatly afraid of singeing his whiskers his lot would have 
S° been much happier. Judge of his surprise, when, while examining the 
ht ’ curiosities of the vault, which he had now ventured to enter, he discovered 
s, a marble slab with the following inscription:— 
. Woe to him that seeketh me, 

Yet before the flames shall flee, 
*y Bitter shall the portion be 
Of himself and familie ; 

ne He who quails not,—only he 
“ Is the man to set me free. 
ne Considered as a poetical composition the inscription was bad enough, 

but it was greatly to the purpose, and in point of clearness certainly sur- 
us most oracular communications. ‘The first thing that struck the 

ight was, that as he had chucked the dog before him instead of ven- 

mu turing into the vault himself, the dog was the cause of the threatened 
ch calamity. Therefore, with that fine sense of justice which distinguished 
er the King of Bohemia, when he decapitated his tutor, he drew his sabre, 
8, and struck off the dog’s head. 
d, No sooner had he dealt this fatal blow, than the diamond king and 
e the maiden vanished from the vault. Their place was filled by raging 
I fire and offensive smoke, which dazzled the eyes, and filled the ania of 
18 our hero. When he had reached that happy state of confusion that he did 
ur not precisely know where he was, a huge dragon issued from a corner, 
a and after eyeing him for some time with considerable contempt, swallowed 
8, him entire, armour and all. 
ts Having got Sir Strado of the Fir-Tree into the dragon’s mouth we 
m bring this delightful story to a close, for a great deal happened before he 
id ae again, and his Setiviteaines fell in a later period of King Egin- 
he ’s reign, when Bohemia was invaded by giants, who—but do not let 
ed us anticipate ; for the invasion of the giants furnishes the material for 
l, another story, which we trust to tell at some future time, and which is 


even more delectable than the present. 
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& berp Ancient Variation of the Wegend 
of the 
HMost Woly St. Bunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


BY ROBERTSON NOEL, ESQ., LL.D. 


Tue Archfiend determined one day to make trial 

Whether Saints to their Lord could be rendered disloyal, 

And their names, to choose from, while his dragon he mounted, 
(Or the chief ones, at least,) on his fingers he counted. 


The informs us the dress that he wore 
Was with crosses adorned, both behind and before ; 
His dragon he loosed after one or two stages, 
And sent back to Hades equerries and pages. 


His equipage now was so saintly and meek— 

His garments so flowing, his mule was so sleek, 

None would ever expect to see Aim where hard knocks come, 
But esteem him some middle-aged clerical coxcomb. 


As he ambled—he pondered on how he should act, 

And which of the blessed should first be attacked. 
When the great name of Dunstan occurred to his mind, 
And to tempt the Archbishop the Archfiend inclined. 


Afar from his palace—afar from the court 

Was the Primate retired, not for solace or sport, 
But with twelve holy monks, in an abbey renowned, 
For penance and tears was the Saint to be found. 


Their vow was, each night, till their lives should be ended, 
Ina coffin to sleep—(by the Pope ’twas commended !) 

To eat bitter herbs in the place of rich dishes— 

And to drink water !—liquor created for fishes! 


A most mischievous thought crossed the wicked one’s pate 
As he thundered his rat—tat—tat—tat at the gate, 

And a lay brother porter, not dreaming of evil, 

Wide opened the wicket—and in walked the Devil! 


. Now, in spite of the prose that philosophers chatter, 
To let in the Devil is no such hard matter— 
But once well intrenched, his defences are stout, 
And ‘tis not quite so easy the turning him out! 


He told the good brothers he’d heard of their fame, 
And he wished in their manner salvation to claim ; 
And in order to make them more swift to determine 
He quoted the Fathers like Pusey—(see Sermon). 


But the fiend in the abbey soon kicked up a dust, 
And sneered with disdain on his cresses and crust ; 
And he swore that he never would lay down his bones 
Through a long winter’s night in a coffin of stones. 








The friars found out "twas in vain to remonstrate— 

In his froward proceedings their brother went on Straight. 
But he so gained their hearts by his humour and wit, 
That to send him away not a soul could see fit. 


So he racked his invention, and puzzled his brains, 

Till he found out a plan that rewarded his pains, 

And the very next day—’twas the feast “ Sacri Lactis”*— 
He determined to put his contrivance in practice. 


At the hour of refection each penitent sinner 
Sat down to his radishes—(penance for dinner !) 
And the re Archbishop, pronouncing the 

At the head of the table had taken his place. 


When the herbs, as if willing to lighten their grief, 

In an instant were changed into sirloins of beef !— 

And the water, to make the good fathers more merry, 
Turned to Hock and Bordeaux, to Malvoisie and Sherry ! 


The brethren at first felt a scruple to eat, ' 

Suspecting who ’twas hada hand inthetreat; 

“ But, my friends,” said St. Dunstan, “ twill do you no harm-— 
I have blessed it—so fear neither cantrip nor charm.” 


So they took his advice, and without further thought, 
Fell to feasting and drinking—as good fellows oughit ; 
And day after day, as the chronicles tell, 

The monks were all edified !—living so well! 


Now one or two ladies, thought he of the sable, 
Would greatly conduce to enliven the table ; 

And the saints of the chapel, with sober stone faces, 
Became sweet living damsels, as fair as the graces! 


Thus with love, wine, and wassail, with song and with kiss, 
The monks found their holy life brimful of bliss ; 

And they made the stone coffin no longer their bed, 

But each upon pillows of down laid his head: 


How laughed the strange novice whose cunning had wrought 
A change so complete in their deed, word, and thought! 

How he watched, lest too early the secret should fly 

On the broad wings of rumour, to meet the world’s eye. 


The fathers assembled one cold winter night, 
Their wine was all sparkling, their fire was all bright, 
And the Abbot remarked, with a smile and a sigh 
That in this joyous manner a year had passed by! 


A glance from the Primate, calm, thoughtful, and stern, 
Seemed to hint at a secret the rest had to learn, 

But the Abbot declared that, unless it were wrong, 

He should like something moral by way of a song. 


The Sacristan placed himself close by the fire, 

And with turf, furze, and log, made the flame to mount higher ; 
While the fat father John, all inspired by the bowl, 

Poured forth to his viol the strains of his soul. 








* See “Tracts for the Times,” and other Puseyite publications, passim. 
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In the choice of ‘a song for a moment he wavered, 
As catches of tunes on his viol he quavered, 

But at length he struck up a right jovial air 

In high praise of their practice to drive away care. 


Father John’s Song. 


Ave Maria ! ’tis the bell, 

Is pealing forth its nightly knell, 
Now welcome wine, and woman fair ; 
For what have we to do with care? 


Come, fill the bowl and pass it round, 
And touch the lute’s soft breathing sound, 
And, damsel! give one balmy kiss 

To fill the measure of our bliss. 


For gentle love and mantling wine, 
Like stars, on mortal fortunes shine ; 
In these all men alike agree— 

All love and drink—and so will we. 


Ave Maria! ‘tis the bell 

Is pealing forth its nightly knell, 
Now welcome wine and woman fair ; 
For what have we to do with care ? 


Not alone sang the father: the voice of the lute 
And the lyre in their revel no longer were mute ; 
Now breathing the magic of passion they float, 
Now rousing the heart with a glorious note. 


Nor few their applauses, the tones of the lyre 


In their —s and fervour gave strength to desire ; 


But mightier the triumph when soft like the air 
O’er the harpstrings that sweeps, rose the voice of the fair. 


First Bamsel’s Song. 
(To the Evening Star.) 


There’s a shadow wherever thy soft beams are falling, 
Though bright be thy lustre, sweet planet of love, 

And oft when the chain of my spirit is galling, 
With sadness I gaze on thy glory above. 


In the blue arch of heaven there are stars that shine brightly, 
And planets sublime in their orbits that roll ; 

But shadowless all, for their rays touch us lightly 
As coldly they sweep round the star-lighted pole! 


And ’tis thus with love’s passion, though pure as the splendour 
That beams from thy circlet of radiance afar, 

In the bloom of our days, when the young heart is tender, 
Then—then life is cloudless as thou art, O star! 


But, alas, there’s a shadow in love, and he blendeth 
Full bitter a dash in the goblet of bliss, 

And for each charm he gives there’s a sorrow that rendeth 
With anguish the heart he hath chosen for his. 


Ha! see you the Prior? he lies at the feet 

Of the damsel whose lips and whose strains are so sweet. 
Ha! see you the Abbot ? his eye is on fire 

As he tunes to the praises of hus his lyre! 
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Abbot's Song. . 


All hail to the god of the bottle, my boys! 
All hail to the god of the bottle, my boys! 
For where’s there a pleasure 
So boundless in measure 
As the pleasure of wetting one’s throttle, my boys! 


Leave lawn sleeves to deans and to chapters, my boys ! 
Leave beauty to boast of her captures, my boys! 

But we, brothers, we 

Are from captures all free, 
For the bottle affords us our raptures, my boys! 


Then hey for the sack and the claret, my boys! 
Where on earth is the pleasure to pair it, my boys! 
Burnt Malmsey and Sherry 
Are fit for the merry, 
And liquor for lads of true merit, my boys! - 


Hurrah ! for the Abbot, the holy, the bold ! 

His lays shall be written in letters of gold. 

Hurrah for the-Prior! but lack to the note 

That from woman’s sweet lips doth entrancingly float ! 


Second Damsel’s Song. 
( Constancy.) 


Constancy ! look on the first green leaves 
When fresh in the spring they blow: 
Constancy! look on the ripening sheaves 
Ere the year’s decline they know. . 


Look on the sea when the waves are smooth, 
On the sky when the stars are bright ; 

List to the winds when their murmurs soothe 
The rest of the tranquil night. 


Gaze upon these, and forget the time 
When the earth her flowers must weep, 

When the stars grow pale and the storms sublime 
O’er the seas in their fury sweep. 


Then seek if thou wilt for pageantry, 
For its native clime is here, 

But constancy dwelleth afar on high, 
And dies in this lower sphere. 


There’s a tear in the eye of the Abbot so gay, 
And the smile from his face hath all faded away ; 
And all list to the strain that the echoes prolong, 
Till the Prior hath roused them again with his song. 
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Prior's Song. 
Time is passing fast away, 
Give me flowers und bring me wine, 
Ere my locks are scant and gray, 
Let me roses in them twine. 
Wine, wine, glorious wine 
Doth sparkle and flash with a charm divine ! 


Pass the goblets quickly ‘round, 
Beauty’s fairer while they beam ; 
Be our bow! with nectar crowned, 
From our lips let music stream. 
Wine, wine, &c. 


Snatch the flow’rets while they spring, 
Ere they fade in swift decay, 
Care to-morrow’s dawn may bring, 
Love and wine are ours to-day. 
Wine, wine, &c. 
Clap your hands for the Prior! the roses that blow 
Where the spring ever smileth shall bloom on bis brow ! 
But list to that hazel-eyed beauty, nor miss 
Those lover-like sounds sweet as maiden’s first kiss. 


Thiry Damsel’s Song. 
(Rosalie.) 

Rosalie, Rosalie, 
Quit thy dreams and come with me! 

Lo! beneath the twilight star 
Fairies dance beside the sea ! 

Sure thy foot is lighter far, 
Come, then come with me. 


Rosalie, fair are they, 
Graceful all their moonlight play, 

But thine eyes are far more bright— 
To the heart they win their way : 

And that beam of love’s own light 
Melteth it away. 


Rosalie, love is there, 
Floating through the mazes fair ; 
He hath caught them with a chain, 
Such as even thou might’st wear, 
Silken fetters to retain 
Footsteps light as air. 


Rosalie, can it be, 
Doth he-lie in wait for thee? 
No, ah! no, I see it all: 
He is bound and may not flee ; 
Thou the captor, he the thrall— 
Thine henceforth is he! 


Rosalie, love is thine! 

Bound by those bright locks that twine 
O’er that brow of ivory. 

Woe is me, in vain I pine, 
He nor I can e’er be free 
Maiden fair from thee! 


There's a change in the strain, and the music once more 
Yields a gush, would have roused up the Tetan of yore ; 
Fill the goblet again with the nectar divine, 

While ye list to the praises of beauty and wine. 
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Sub=PPrior’s Song. 
Lucy's eyes are clear and bright 
Dark and glossy Helen’s tg 
Sweet the rosy smile of light 
That the lip of Clara dresses. 
Can they never, never be 


Soft, and clear, and bright to me? 


Glory hath a flashing glance ; 
Music’s band the heart enchaineth ; 
Love can all the soul entrance, 
Chasing every thought that paineth. 
Why, oh! why then bringeth he 

Only care and grief to me ? 


Rank and Pride are gods divine, 
Mark the world before them bending. 
Science like a star doth shine, 
Far and wide her rays extending. 
These are but for high degree, . 
Can they, can they stoop to me ? 


Power and Gold are mightier still ; 
Virtue ! who with these compares her ? 
Wealth the head and heart can fill ; 
Great and wise is each who shares her. 
Ah! but can they ever be 
In the place of all to me? 


Wine, aha! I see its beams 
Gaily from the goblet glancing ! 
Wheresoe’er its splendour streams 
Hearts that wept before are dancing. 
Wine can set the captive free, 
Wine, ha, ha! bright wine for me ! 


Once more turn the tide, let the voice of the lay 
Bear from Bacchus to Eros the laurel away. 
Thus the Abbot decrees—and the fairest of all 
Their blue-eyed companions responds to the call. 


Fourth Damsel’s Song. 


When the hand of love 
Flings his mantle o’er us, 
Bright is all above, 
Calm is all before us. 
Shapes and sounds of joy 
Float for ever round us, 
And without alloy 
Bliss doth then surround us. 


Then the fields are green, 
Then the flowers are brightest, 
Fairest every scene, 
And the heart is lightest. 
Blythe and free and gay, 
Dream we not of sorrow ; { 
And, if blest to-day, il 
Care not for to-morrow. 4 
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When within our hearts 
Love, the wizard, worketh, 
At his voice departs 
Every care that lurketh. 
Where he treadeth, blow 
Flowers that wither never ; 
These doth he bestow, 
Therefore, love we ever. 


Now rose the gay novice, triumphant and keen, 

And he glanced at the Primate, with joy in his mien, 
And seizing his harp, cast his hand o’er the chords, 
And entranced all the monks by his magical words. 


But where is the mortal that dares to recite 

The song of an angel—an angel of night: 

For the strings that he struck seemed to mingle and swell 
The music of heaven with the howlings of hell ! 


His form grew dilated—fire flashed from his eyes ! 
Like a giant increasing in stature to rise : 

From his mantle of darkness fierce accents there broke, 
And the bell of the Abbey toll’d ONE as he spoke ! 


“ The vows, ye have made—ye have failed to obey !— 
And J have been with you a year and a day, 

And my coursers and chariot are now at your gate, 
And brethren—for you—’tis for you that they wait.” 


But the Primate turned coolly on Satan his back 

And said—“ Well then—I’ll just take a look at your hack.” 
Anda chariot of sable he saw by the wall 

Of the abbey—sufficient for Abbot and all! 


Said the Saint, “ My dear brother, you’re vastly mistaken— 
If you think that we thus by our friends are forsaken ! 
Besides—all your doings are based on deceit— 

They’re not real—and therefore I’ve winked on the cheat. 


“ Did you think, when you came in such daring disguise, 
That your horns, hoofs, and tail, were concealed from my eyes? 
Did you think I'd allow to be drawn into sin 

The monks of a convent that I was lodged in ? 


“ No! you've smoothed all their penance a year and a day, 
Nor shall they at last have the Devil to pay! 

And to-morrow again, with their souls = a 

To their water and herbs with delight they revert.” 


“ Nay,” said Satan, “I'll have them—lI’ve noted, you see, 
All their soft hours of passion, their bright hours of glee— 
Have recorded their loves, and remembered their wine, 
And the chains are unrent round their souls that I twine!” 


As he spake, his dark fingers the sin-list unwound, 

And the parchment grew black as all grimly he frowned ; 
“ And away!” he exclaimed, “ let us haste to the dead, 
Where the flames are all lightless, and hopes are all fled.” 


Said the Saint, “I’m astonished that one of your sense 
Should argue so badly on any pretence— 

I tell you their sins, and your es were all 
Mere juggling, and therefore your title must fall.” 
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Now the damsels so lovely that Satan had given, 

To make this abode like a Mussulman’s heaven, 

Come and whis His Grace, “ that he'd much better go 
And pay his old friend a short visit below.” 


One look from the Saint, and their beauty is gone, 

And they stand in their niches grave statues of stones ; 

And the wines, choice and rich, that had made the roof ring, 
Became water! cold, clear, and fresh drawn from the spring! 


“ Now you see,” said His Grace, most politely, “ my friend 
In what sad disappointment your plotting must end ; 

And indeed, to my thinking, ’tis strange you don’t know, 
That you're vastly more quiet without us below.” 


While he spake, the cock crew—ere the morning was bright, 
The fiend spread his wings, and prepared to take flight ; 

But, though baffled, he vowed he would try them again, 

Nor desist till he had them within his domain. 


And here ’twill be proper to note by the way 

That Saint Dunstan, like many great men in our day, 
Was free of the City—the Goldsmiths lay claim, 
With a well founded pride, to so glorious a name. 


And our companies still to each envious railer, 

Show the Duke as a Grocer, Prince Albert a Tailor, 
And Brougham as a Fishmonger, versed in the history 
(Law except)—of each possible trade, art, and mystery ! 


While the Saint with the Demon his contest prolongs, 
The tongs had grown hot in the fire—his own tongs !— 
Though how they came there, amid wassail and revel, 
Is perhaps only known to himself—and the Devil. 


_ When the quarrel was over, the air became dark, 

With the fiends thronging round their great chieftain—and hark ! 
How their howlings and yellings resound through the night, 

As they came to escort home the arch-foe of light! 


“This is oo bad,” said Dunstan, “ proud flesh such as yours 
There is nothing but actual cautery cures !” 

And, seizing his forceps, with dignified grace, 

He caught the fiend’s nose in their burning embrace ! 


Ye Saints ! what a roaring—what vows.did he make— 
*Twas enough even the heart of a mountain to shake ; 
And he swore by his darkness, so grisly and grim, 
Neither monk, nun, nor friar, should be troubled by him. 


The firm-minded Primate, though moved by the prayer 
Which he uttered for mercy, in shrieking despair, 

Held him fast to his compact, and then let him go, 

All noseless and burnt, to his kingdom of woe! 


And now to conclude—give the Devil his due— 

For once to his treaty even he has been true ; 

No order of monks nor of friars he wrongs— 

Nor of nuns—for His Darkness remembers the tongs ! 
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Tue contributions of the poet tothe New Monthly this year, were in 
poetry the songs beginning, ‘‘ When Love came first to Earth,” “ ’Tis 
now the Hour,” the “ Lines to Julia M-———,” the accomplished daughter 
of the present adjutant-general, and the ‘‘ Verses on the departure of 
the Emigrants,” to be found in Moxon’s edition of his works in octavo, 
1839. He also published papers on Flaxman and on Shakspeare’s 
sonnets, in prose. 

Catholic emancipation still engrossed much of the public attention. 
The Duke of Wellington, evidently unable to bring about what he thought 
so desirable, owing to the inveterate bigotry of many of his Tory friends, 
had thought it best to temporise for a season. The jealousy of the high 
church y was uncontrollable. The welfare of the whole community 
appeared to that party athing of no moment, nor comparatively that of 
the crown itself. In fact it was “‘ bishop and king,” in every sense of the 
word, not “king and bishop.” The duke he Bo wrote a letter to 
Dr. Curtis in Ireland, which, sound in policy, bore a remarkable contrast 
to the correctness of language and argument in that of the Marquis of 
Anglesey on the same subject, respecting which Peel had made the blunder 
before stated (p. 41, May No.), attributing the recall of Lord Anglesey toa 
letter that had no existence until afterwards. This showed a sad want of 
** stepping out together” at head-quarters. The duke's letter contained a 
bull. His grace recommended burying the question in oblivion fora 
time and discussing its difficulty. This caused a remark from the poet, 
and no little merriment at one of his parties, when some insisted that the 
sense was perfectly clear. The poet said, that “oblivion” with the word 
“buried” attached, seemed to imply irrecoverable forgetfulness, but this 
was hypercritical, especially towards the great soldier, who did not think 
much of or Besides, it was a colloquial phrase in common society. 
As to the bull, it belonged to the duke’s own side of the channel, and the 
meaning was clear. 

“ But it is a bull, notwithstanding.” 

“TI do not deny it,” said the poet, “ but the intention is clear, there 
could be little doubt about the meaning.” 

“‘ Nor is there,” remarked some one nt, “about the answer of 
the Irishman who, when asked whether his sister-in-law had been brought 
to bed of a boy ora girl, replied, ‘ By my sowl I do not know whether I 
am an uncle or an aunt.’” 
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. What then was language as to its end, the communication of the in- 
tention or wishes of another, and that achieved it was enough for the 
duke, though it was an exception, in the present instance to his general 
lucidness, and “ no mistake,” manner, 

** Besides,” said the poet, “he is so pestered with Orange Prostestants 

in Ireland, and bigots of all sorts in England, that I have no doubt he is 
more in perplexity than he was at Waterloo. Used to command and 
have all his own way at the head of an army, the virulent and intem- 
perate opposition of his friends must annoy him; but if men will keep bad 
company they must expect to pay the penalty, and the duke still clings to 
those in whose fidelity and wisdom he has so long a reliance.” 
- This year died Henry Mathews, who has been already alluded to as an 
early contributor to the magazine. He had succeeded Sir Harding Giffard 
on the judicial Bench in Ceylon, where he fully realised every expectation 
entertained regarding him, having previously been advocate fiscal. 
Francis Barry Boyle St. Leger, another contributor, died at the close of 
the year, aged thirty. His father had been a leading Whig and a friend 
of Lord Guildford in Ireland. He was educated at Rugby and went out 
to India at seventeen, where, not liking the service, he returned home, 
entered of the Middle Temple, and was called to the bar only three years 
before his decease. He was the author of “ Gilbert’s Earle,” and several 
other works, for he was no idler. He died of repeated attacks of epilepsy. 
He was personally known to few persons, but his attainments were con- 
siderable, his attachments warm, his conversation highly agreeable, with 
qualifications of the class that are certain to make strong friends. 

The first literary effort of the poet in 1830, was the remarks on the 
dJectures of Flaxman, the sculptor, which had been just before published. I 
have already stated, that the poet always felt and expressed a high admi- 
ration for Flaxman’s works. They in some measure met his preconceived 
ideas of Grecian form, that is, his own notions of what they once were in 
the reality, rather than any data of their exeellence drawn from his own 
acquaintance with the details of the art, for in art he was book-learned 
alone. He touched upon the smallceremony of the Edinburgh Review, 
in treating on Flaxman’s lectures, and proceeded, with much judgment, 
to vindicate the high rank the sculptor undoubtedly held in art, not 
only in the opinion of eminent artists in England, but upon the continent. 
Some oi" his remarks, however, were not in that perfect sobriety of lan- 
guage znd simile which in preceding times had marked the poet’s prose 
style, and seemed to lead towards the difference, which on a most unto- 
ward subject for him, the stage, in Mrs. Siddons’ memoirs, he exhibited 
yet more remarkably afterwards. “The flow of didactic language, con- 
stencéed for the tread of sober ideas, is perilously shaken by the tramp of 
impassioned enthusiasm,” is a strained metaphor. ‘ Orgies in style,” or 
drunken feasts in style is not happy, and to ‘‘ new mint the ore of opinion” 
is very different indeed from the classical beauty of phraseology in his own 
lectures, and essay on poetry, as ore cannot be new minted because it is 
never minted at all, and ore standing for metal is latitudinarian for prose. 
When, however, he had to censure or blame, he seemed prone to 
have recourse to this kind of phrase, as may be remarked in his letter to 
Moore we gm Byron. He censured the critic who wrote in the 
Edinburgh Review, aud with justice. His efforts to defend Flaxman 
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were generous and honest. He felt what he wrote. The classic severity 
6 eC taste, were allied to the poet's own 
feelings in his best days, those feelings in some respects that led to his de- 
fence of Pope against the Rev. Mr. Bowles. 

I have not a doubt that Campbell preferred the composite excellence 
in art to any natural copy existence. The ideal was his elysium. [ 
would not be sure that his frequent abstractions were not mental occupa- 
tions upon better things than he could find among the realities of life ; 
castle buildings, that like the images of a kaleidoscope, displayed them- 
selves in his censorium, even as he walked London streets, and iled 
their sameness and ugliness. One of such a disposition would prefer the 
Venus or Apollo Belvidere, composed of a union of perfect parts, to the 
merely human, natural, but still transcendant merit of the Elginsculptures, 
Learned in what concerned Greece, and in art book-learned, rather than 
learned from the actual observation and study of the antique figure, still 
the poet’s notions of art were high and worthy, and he had the advantage 
of the reviewer in the argument, who displayed no very great intimac 
with his subject, or was careless about hazarding remarks that fully justify 
such a suspicion. 

The poet, in his remarks on the Edinburgh Review, censured that work 
for its reprobation of Flaxman’s doctrine that an acquaintance with ana- 
tomy was of the highest consequence to the sculptor. This led to a suspicion 
that the article in the Edinburgh was written by some friend of Chantry, 
who I believe disparaged anatomical knowledge because he possessed 
little or none himself, and notoriously undervalued it. It is one thing, 
however, to obtain an ephemeral celebrity, which accident may contribute 
to obtain for individuals of mediocre ability in art or literature, and to 
work out that enduring fame which is co-existent with the works them- 
selves in all times and countries. The artist who labours for all time 
feels that truth alone is the basis on which he must build up a name, 
and no flimsy resource for effect, no evasion of any essential contributing 
to excellence can be practised with the defect of this great and laudable 
object. A slight observation of nature is not enough. Flaxman de- 
sired the artist not to be content with a slight view of nature externally, 
but to carry his views into her internal organisation. Flaxman was as 
well known in other countries as his own, a rare thing with English 
sculptors. His chaste severity of style, and purity of design, heralded 
him everywhere. The poet, it is easily seen, was a partisan of Flaxman’s 
opinion, for while he had himself no knowledge of the details of the art, 
he well knew how to defend the principles which were coincident with 
his own ideas. 

This notice of Flaxman’s lectures, or rather, of the Edinburgh Review, 
upon them, was published on the Ist of January, 1830. It was remark- 
able on another account, as having been read to the President of the Royal 
Academy just before he expired. 

On the 8th of January, 1830, Campbell who had fixed (after 
several former attempts had failed) to go with me to Dulwich, set out for 
that purpose. We were to walk down and dine at the College, where I 
had never been, and he was to introduce me. Continually talked about 
and delayed upon some excuse or another, we set off accordingly down 
Regent-street about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. The poet in high 
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spirits, talking of the many times he had been entertained there, of the 
kindness of the brethren, and of the valuable collection of pictures of Sir 
Francis Bourgeois. It might be thought that—actually on foot, and a 
mile passed upon our pedestrian exploit, there could have been no baulk to 
our design, but the College I was never destined to see, save externally, 
up to this hour. We had reached the Quadrant, having a dry day 
our walk, when, about half way through the southern colonnade, we met 
Sir James Mackintosh. I first saw him, and said, “‘ Here comes Sir James 
Mackintosh, looking very ill.” 

On meeting, Sir James said, ‘‘ What a melancholy affair this is ?” 

“What ?” said Campbell. “ What do you mean—any news this 
morning ?”” 

“ Have you not heard ?” replied Sir James, with the impress of much 
feeling. ‘‘ Poor Lawrence is dead,—he expired last night.” 

Campbell was thunderstruck, and maintained a ead silence for a 
minute or more, and then exclaimed, “Dead? Why it was but an 
evening or two ago that I saw him.” 

“It is all over now,” said Sir James; “he died last evening—early 
in the evening ; the immediate cause of his death remains to be ex- 
plained.” : 

Campbell seemed to feel deeply,—‘* Another old friend is gone,” he 
said, “a man who will be missed indeed.” 

“Tt was very unexpected,” remarked Sir James, and soon after bade 
us good morning and passed on. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ and I should think Sir James will be the next, he looks 
so ill.” 

“ He has not looked well for some time,” said Campbell, “and this 
matter has, no doubt, had its effect upon him. We must not goto Dul- 
wich to-day ; we must put it off. We must go and learn more about 
poor Lawrence.’ So ended the promenade to Dulwich. 

My remark was verified, Sir James in about two years followed his 
friend to the tomb. 

The poet attended the funeral of Lawrence on the 21st of January, in 
St.-Paul’s Cathedral, I think in Sir Francis Freeling’s carriage. 

The task of writing the life of Sir Thomas was confided to Campbell, 
who entrusted it to the hands of another, dreading the weight of labour it 
involved, and exercising, in truth, no surveillance over its execution. 

It was during the spring of this year that the first volume of “ Moore's 
Life of Byron” made its appearance. This was a subject which upon 
many accounts it would have been difficult for a reviewer to notice in the 
magazine who was not aware of Caimpbell’s peculiar feeling upon the sub- 
ject, and the apprehension he had about touching on any of his personal 
relations with individuals that might lead him into discussion of any. 
kind. I had informed him that the work was out, that a notice of it was 
preparing which should come to him for consideration. I put it to him 
whether such a remarkable work should not be taken up in the | 
print, as it was a subject of general conversation, that I thought we ought 
to place it there. ‘To the reasonableness of this he appeared to assent, 
but again altered his mind, and on the following day wrote me a note, of 
which this is an extract :— 

“T have altered my mind with respect to the larger and fuller review 
of ‘Lord Byron’s Life,’ not from caprice, but for reasons which I will 
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personall lain to you, and which I think your judgment, waivin 
some uti arian ietelinais in compliance with certain delicate yelations 
which I hold both with respect to Lady Byron and Moore, you will, on 
the whole approve of.” EA 
The consequence of this note was that a notice of the work was com- 
ag by the printer in the small print, and I sent a proof of it to Camp- 
who was very fastidious about it, and added a letter he had addressed 
to Moore upon the subject a little before. This letter related to a passa 
in Moore’s “ Life of Byron,” which was to the following effect in the words 


of Lord Byron :-— 


‘Campbell last night seemed a little nettled at something or other—] 
know not what. We were standing in the ante-saloon, when Lord H. 
(Holland), brought out of the other room a vessel of some composition 
similar to that which is used in Catholic Churches, and seeing us, he 
exclaimed ‘ Here is some incense for you.’ Campbell answered, ‘Carry it 
to Lord Byron, he is used to it.’ Now this comes of ‘ bearing no brother 
near the throne.’ Iwho have no throne, nor wish to have one now, 
whatever I may have done, am at perfect peace with all the poetical 
fraternity, or, at least if I dislike any, it is not poetically but personally. 

“ Surely the field of thought is infinite ; what does it signify who is 
before or behind in a race where there is no goal? The Temple of 
Fame is like that of the Persians—the universe; our altar the tops of 
mountains. I should be equally content with Mount Caucasus or Mount 
Anything, and those who like it may have Mount Blanc or Chimborazo, 
without my envy of their elevation.” 


The letter which Campbell wrote to Moore was attached to the notice 
—a notice evidently too short and superficial for a work of such import- 
ance, as I had contended. I remarked this in substance to Campbell. It 
was as follows :— 


“ To Thomas Moore, Esq., 

“My pear Moorr.—A thousand thanks to you for the kind things 
which you have said of me in your ‘ Life of Lord Byron,’—but forgive 
me for animadverting to what his lordship says of me at page 463 of your 
first volume. It is not every day that one is mentioned in such joint 
pages as those of Moore and Byron. 

“Lord Byron there states, that one evening at Lord Holland’s I was 
nettled at something, and the whole passage, if believed, leaves it to infer 
that I was angry, envious, and ill-mannered. Now I have never envied 
Lord Byron, but on the contrary rejoiced in his fame ; in the first place 
from a sense of justice, and in the next place, because as a poetical writer 
he was my beneficent friend. I never was nettled in Lord Holland's house, 
as Lord and Lady Holland can witness ; and on the evening to which 
Lord Byron alludes, I said ‘carry all your incense to Lord Byron,’ in 
the most perfect spirit of good humour. I remember the evening most 
distinctly, one of the happiest evenings of my life; and, if Lord Byron 
imagined me for a moment displeased, it only shows me, that, with all his 
transcendent powers, he was one of the most fanciful of human beings. 
I by no means impeach his veracity—but I see from this case that he was 
subject to strange illusions. 
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« What feeling but that of kindness could I have towards Lord Byron? 
He was always affectionate to me both in his writings and in personal 
interviews ; how strange that he should misunderstand my manner on the 
occasion alluded to ; and what temptation could I have to show myself 

ish and envious before my inestimable friend Lord Holland. The whole 
seene as described by Lord is @ phantom of his own imagination. 
Ah, my dear Moore! if en. ti him back again how easily could we 
settle these matters! But I have detained you too long, and begging 
pardon for all my egotism, I remain, 

: ‘My dear Moore, 

“ Your obliged and faithful friend, 
“ 'T. CAMPBELL. 

“ Middle Scotland-yard, Whitehall, Feb. 18, 1830.” 


“ [objected to two lines that I thought might be misconstrucd. He 
admitted the justice of the observation, and they were struck out. I then 
e he would make some mention of the note to which I have 
already alluded, as doing away with the first arrangement respecting the 
review. He began by saying that there were reasons why for the mo- 
ment the short notice of the book should suffice. He thought my idea of 
a very full review of Moore’s work, into which he might introduce what 
he had to say about Byron’s conjugal differences, would not be enough 
for the object he had in view as regarded Lady Byron. That it was true 
conviction might perhaps be wrought out better in the side way (as I had 
) than in one that seemed put together for the purpose, but that 
the fact was there were some remarks from Lady Byron herself, and 
that a more elaborate review could not include them. t he had since 
I saw him determined to make some observations of his own on the matter 
in a separate article, and that he had in consequencealtered his mind, which 
T eould not but think him right in doing. He then put me in possession 
of the facts which had been communicated to him, and again asked whe- 
ther I did not agree that no review could include them. I replied in the 
affirmative, and added, “nor any article either.” I had, in reality, fears 
about the ground he would take, because, in many cases, I found 
him an injudicious friend, and he could not state all. His zeal, and the 
oa sincerity of his advocacy, led him in this case as in others, to over- 
look what belonged to sound policy, operating continually against the 
end he endeavoured to work out with the best intention in the world. I 
remarked to-him that public appeals in similar differences had seldom been 
productive of any benefit. That the world would say Lord Byron was 
now beyond the power of replying to any thing that might be advanced 
by Lady Byron; that for the real merit of the matter, the same world did 
not care a jot—that if it could have its sneer at one side or the other, or 
at both, in such cases it was well pleased, and that the female was always 
the hardest treated by it. Campbell then put it as a question whether, 
the statement he made to me being correct, Lady Byron had not been ill- 
_ treated? To whichit was impossible not to assent; for, however unfitted 
Lord and Lady Byron might have been for each other in — to temper 
and disposition, the point at issue turned upon nothing of the kind. 
“ Then,” said Campbell, “if you admit that—and Lady Byron be 
right, ought not [ to disregard all other considerations ?”” 
“Undoubtedly, if the matter be considered logically,” I replied, “ but 
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sound policy is another thing in an affair that does not imperiously press 
for discussion.” 

He then spoke of Dr. Lushington’'s opinion, and then I remarked that 
the case was not altered one way or the other before the public by any 
legal opinion, that we often saw what absurdities were promulgated by 
ecclesiastical courts, and even those of common law, in cases involving 
conjugal disputes when witnesses were put on their words to prove the 

uantum of conjugal affection existing between parties up to a certain 

ae or hour. That the public had a sentiment of the absurdity of pro- 
fessional opinions in analogous cases of individual feeling, and that what 
might be law might not be right. People, therefore, formed their own 
opinion, uninfluenced by that in which they justly had little faith. 

Campbell still persisted he was right, and became quite chivalrous in the 
matter. Knowing him so well, my apprehension then was for the mode in 
which he would set about his task. He had talked to me, as it was easy 
to see, with a foregone resolution. He was determined to be a champion- 
at-arms, though without practised weapons, and with reservations he could 
not use. The manuscript of the article, which I have preserved as a relic 
ever since, more than before satisfied me with what I had said and with the 
correctness of the view I had taken of the character of the championship. 

There was nothing like the singular style of this article in all that he 
had ever written before. If it were considered spontaneous and uncalled 
for, that was a matter of taste resting with himself, it was the ex cathedraé 
manner in which it was dictated that called forth so much animadversion. 
It dealt in assertion, it controverted Moore in a mode the most strange and 
outré possible. It disproved nothing, that Lady Byron, the better autho- 
rity, had not disproved before by her own assertions, supported by Dr. Lush- 
ington’s opinions. It bore the character rather of replicatory spleen 

inst Moore, a stranger as he then was to Campbell's information, a 
thing Campbell did not intend, than a defence of Lady Byron. The 
language, compared to Campbell’s former simple and pure English, was 
inflated and verbose. He spoke almost in boast of his own courage, as if 
that had been called in question, or was ever likely to be in the matter. 
His phrases were any thing butthose of Campbell, ‘ planting the tic dou- 
loureux of domestic suffering in a weak woman’s bosom ;” tu “ dirty and 
= the holy water of acknowledgment.” ‘A blue stocking of chil- 
lained learning,” “ keeping off sentimental mummeries from the hallowed 

incts of a widow's character ;”’ to “ poach for the pathetic,” were 
phrases that would have been sought previous to this ill-judged defence in 
the writing of any other literary man in England save Campbell himself. 
One of those impulses under which the poet sometimes did singular things, 
moved him to undertake a defence that defended nothing, and to make as- 
sertions that could go no way in settling any point. He said he had not 
read the work he attacked. or affected not to have done so :— 

“IT have not read it in your book, for I hate to wade through it ;_ but 
they tell me, that you have not only warily depreciated Lady Byron, but 
that you have described a lady that would have suited him (Lord B.) If 
this be true, it is the unkindest cut of all—to hold up a florid description 
of a woman suitable to Lord Byron, as if in mockery over the forlorn 
flower of virtue that was drooping in the solitude of sorrow.” 

As if he would have burlesqued the pathetic, and make use of. that 


burlesque as an argument, 
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- To an old friend like Moore, this defence must have had a very singular 
an aspect incomprehensible. It is difficult to imagine what 
pbell thought when he sat down to write in a mode so utterly at 
yariance with his former self. Had he reasoned that he could commu- 
nicate no more than Lady Byron had done, he would have seen that he 
really left the matter as it stood before, but he was moved, as usual, by 
feeling, rather than by fact or policy. In truth, the poet did not 
that versatility of talent which he imagined. Though what he did thus 
badly, too, was done with good-heartedness and in good faith, the execu- 
tion never equalled the virtue of the motive, and he was always seen to a 
disadvantage when thus off his beaten track. This injudicious champion- 
ship in behalf of Lady Byron did him great mischief, not on account of 
the subject, which any one, like Campbell, partial to standing well in the 
esteem of the fair sex, might have undertaken with or without the charge 
of injudiciousness, as the case happened, but from the discovery it ope- 
, that Campbell had less judgment and talents as an advocate than 
was presupposed, that he was unable to make the best of a cause, and that 
he buried the purity of his literary taste in the zeal of overheated advo- 
cacy. Had he not undertaken such a task, he might still have had con- 
eeded to him the credit of possessing the requisite ability for its execution, 
Had he advanced the cause he undertook, he might have compensated for 
the singular manner in which it was undertaken. 

The publications thus sent into the world not only surprised the friends 
of Campbell, but seemed to have unsettled the poet himself for a consi- 
derable period afterwards. He appeared as if he could talk of no other 
subject, and became for a time at least incapable of application of any 
sort. But this was his way when any particular subject had occupied his 
attention. He visited much more than he had done previously, and ex- 

himself upon every occasion like a warm partisan who overleaps 
iscretion on an all-engrossing topic. The singular way in which he 
dealt, with his old friend Moore, in a style between censure andsomething 
akin tosneering in the article which was not at all intended, nor dis- 
covered by himself to carry that complexion, was not the least curious 
thing. There was a species of egotism used, which repelling hypothe- 
tical accusations of himself, placed Campbell, his motives, and hi 
feelings prominently forward in the matter, instead of making the defence 
of the lady’s cause and its concomitant grounds the end and scope of all. 
In truth; Moore must have felt astonished when he perused the article 
for the first time, while the eccentricity of the article itself, and its 
peculiar deviation from a particular and cautious discretion which until 
then had appeared a conspicuous quality in the writer, must have sur- 
prised him still more. 

‘That’ Moore was not acquainted with all the facts of the case was 
evident, he had done what every biographer does, he had relied with the 
regard of a friend in the present case, upon the statements made by 
Byron ; he had, indeed, no other guide. Under such circumstances, and 
without any light but from the documents he possessed, he had written 
upon the best authority within his reach. It was rather out of the way 
to treat him in any other mode than that of mild expostulation in the 
first place, and then to enter calmly into an explanation of what there 
was to be said on the opposite side of the question. All this ought to 
have been done in place of what was done in a way more worthy of 
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a professed friendship upon which all the while I knew Camphell 
pti Xone of Senthing: Howdiaeg it is satisfactory to know hase 
old friendship was not severed, and that both the one and the other met 
some time on terms of customary cordiality. 

I have no aim but that of truth in this statement. It is impossible 
that I could ulgate one unkind sentiment in relation to a celebrated 
man with whom along interours only served to make the balance of 
esteem greatly preponderate. t course is that of impartiality ; 
such a B mar ane be made on the ground of right feeling, “ 
indifferent persons are interested in itscorrectness. I do not derogate from 
the poet’s worth by relating an instance of the overflow of his zeal some- 
what too wildly carried into effect. It is no test of kindness to the 
memory of the departed, to proclaim him faultless in the front of the ac- 
knowledged compact by which man is linked to his nature—the compact 
of a common imperfection. Lady Byron after all was only anxious, and 
very naturally so, to exculpate her father and mother from Lord Byron’s 
censures, and she attempted to do no more than this. But this was not 
— for Campbell, who undertook the task which the lady had ex- 
pressly stated she had not undertaken. He championed her particular 
cause, and left it very much as he found it, although there could notbe 
two opinions about her having justice upon her side, among those who 
knew the whole circumstances of the affair, of which Mr. Moore was at 
the moment, as well as the rest of the world, in utter ignorance. 

The last year of Campbell’s Lord Rectorship at Glasgow had expired 
at the close of 1829. He left his old house in Seymour-street West 
in that year, with its airy situation, and at Michaelmas went to occupy 
@ large but a gloomy dwelling in Middle Scotland Yard, under one of 
his restless impulses. 1 do not find that he visited Scotland at the con- 
clusion of his official duties there, but conclude he did not, because I 
cannot find any letter or note from him dated from Scotland, or indeed 
out of London, for the entire year. He appeared more social and fonder 
of company at such seasons as the particular humour came upon him than 
usual ; he devoted his time to study as irregularly, but his studies were 
on a: abstract subjects not salons’ for the foundation of any work 
of public interest. 

his year he deemed it necessary to place his son under the care of 
Dr. Mathew Allen, at Epping. The consciousness of some kind of sur- 
veillance being exercised over young Campbell was all that was necessary. 
To a stranger rational enough, on some points well-informed, young 
Campbell was an agreeable chatty companion. There was nothing fa- 
tuitous in his look, and in society his conduct was exceedingly correct. 
At times he was flighty when in the domestic circle, and appeared to 
view the restraint of his father upon his actions in gloomy meditation, 
so his father felt, and fancied what perhaps had no real existence. The 
poet continually lamented that he should never be able to make any 
thing of him, there being no change after so many years of observation. 
But he had still kept him in his house, not liking for him to be absent 
from his own care, until at last he could not longer bear the way in which 
his son’s eyes sometimes became fixed upon him when he was alone, a8 
if he meditated mischief, a thing his mother had remarked to me long 
ey: _The idea, foundationless no doubt, was painful to one of the 

ers Sensitiveness, “JI am going to send Tom to the care of Dr. 
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Allen,” he observed to me; “I can bear it no longer.” The resolution 
was the more painful on account of the mild nature of the co 
which would seem scarcely to have required removal to such an establish- 
ment to a superficial observer. ‘ What can I do, I cannot leave my 
home without some watch being kept over him in my absence ; and when 
J am present he becomes a subject of painful contemplation.” No affec- 
tion could be stronger towards a child than that of Campbell towards his 
gon. Young Thomas was accordingly sent to the house of Dr. Allen, 
where he remained fourteen tm ae upwards. His father used to go 
occasionally and see him, and | have known the son walk into town with 
Dr. Allen and call upon his father. On such an occasion Dr. Allen told 
me once, on my asking for him at his establishment, that he was gone 
into the forest where he had been planning roads and scheming im- 
yements. That he spent almost all his time in the open air if the 
weather was fine. ‘“ He comes in regularly to dinner at two o'clock,” 
said the doctor. . 
There was a good deal of feeling displayed by Campbell on this part- 
ing occasion, and eG T have been wrong in heowtig upon his wonted 
restlessness of temper his removal to Scotland Yard from Upper Sey- 
mour-street. It put him to considerable expense from the alterations 
and additions he had made to his house, by altering his library just before 
Mrs. Campbell’s death. It is probable he felt at last much more 
painfully gloomy than he liked to confess, in a residence where he had 
go much to remind him of the past; where in fact he was now left alone 
to meditate on the loss he had sustained by the vicissitudes of life, and 
to suffer the more, because what he suffered was in vain. Certain it is 
that I imagined there was a good deal going on in his mind at the time, 
from observing a more than usual absence and inattention to business ; 
but he let fall nothing that could afford a clue as to what was the real 
fact, There was a reserve about him that seemed to make it a matter 
of pride that he would bear even his grievances alone. He kept his 
mind in its own solitude, and would not suffer the precincts to be violated 
by one particle of that sympathy which others might communicate ; the 
most philosophical, if not the most natural way of meeting the strokes of 
misfortune. 

He had been reading the Life of Madame Roland, and highly 
commended as a source of consolation under misfortunes that passage in 
which this remarkable lady spoke of resistance to them—a resistance 
which she so nobly exemplified on the scaffold. ‘ We must look to our- 
selves for consolation, not to extraneous assistance,” said Campbell. This 
seemed to me a clue to his feelings. A reference to the works of Ma- 
dame Roland has enabled me to recover the passage to which he alluded, 
as it recurred to memory at once on seeing it. 

“ Dans toutes les peines que j’ai essuyée la plus vive impression de 
douleur est presque aussitét accompagnée de l’ambition d’opposer mes 
forces au ait dont je suis objet, et de la surmonter ou par le bien que je 
fais 4 d’autres, ou par augmentation de mon propre courage. Ainsi 
~ la malheur peut me poursuivre et non m/’accable: les tyrans peuvent me 
persecuter ; mais m’avilir ? Jamais, jamais!” | 

This sentiment the poet thought worthy of a great mind of antiquity— 
and that it was the finer from being the doctrine of one who acted up to 
ee, Migh-tinded convictions, and proved the-value of her own philo- 
sophy. 
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When any thing that touched wed esi: “ca 9 3- alluded to in his 
presence, it was obvious how anxious he still was lest what — be even 
casually ones should tend to their depreciation. Yet nothing of this 
was in words, nor need it have been to one who knew the poet 
so well as myself. ; 

* You are not the first Campbell that has written upon Hope,” said 
Pringle, “‘ you had a predecessor, a Dr. Campbell, too, who wrote on the 
same subject in 1784.” 

“ Indeed!” and the poet seemed to prick up his ears. 

“J do not think you will find his rivalry very formidable. He only 
wrote three stanzas upon the subject. One of them invokes Hope as 


follows :— “wah ‘A a 
My beating is a well-wrought cage 
ence thee, sweet goldfinch, never shalt elope, 
Thy music all my sorrows can ass 
80 soft the songs of sweet-deluding Hope ! 


Campbell smiled himself out of an expression of feature that, at first, 
indicated alarmed sensibility, he feared that something like a borrowed 
thought, or line, had been detected, at least sol imagined. Then, as 
to Doctor Campbell, he had a detestation beyond example of being s0 
denominated, it was his most particular aversion. Mrs. Campbell 
used to say to me, it was his peculiar detestation—‘‘ Don’t call him doctor, 
any thing else.” When the remark was now made, that he was 
Doctor Campbell too, he looked grave on Pringle, and said, he was 
LL.D., but no friend of his would ever call him so. This was pride, honest 
pride ; he felt that so dog-cheap an honour bestowed on any body for 
almost any thing, was no mark of merit on the owner’s part, and was not 
worth a plain name that had worked out its own celebrity. No one can 
deny but that the poet was right ; the continued abuse in the bestowal of 
these titles renders them of no value whatever—genius is its now better 
and more durable distinction. 
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ON THE NEW HEIDELBERG BASTILLE 
NOW CONSTRUCTING. 


BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 


Por not your trust in princes. Now when man, 
Like a young eagle panting to be free, 
Would burst some links of the Oppressor’s chain, 
And walk erect in sovereign majesty ; 
Is this the consummation? Hark! I[ hear 
The clink of hammers, and the iron sound 
Of riveted bolts and bars, denoting fear 
Of tyrants. Lo! up towers the grim huge mound, 
And circling walls that cover half a rood, 
And speak of sunless dungeons damp and cold, 
Such as are hid beneath yon ruins old, 
Strewn with the bones of captives soaked with blood, 
How long must these to the deaf Heavens appeal 
4n vain? What did the French with their Bastille ? 
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A VISIT TO THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF CRESSY AND 
AGINCOURT. | 


IN LETTERS ADDRESSED TO H. P. SMITH, ESQ. 
By H. L. Lona, Esa. 
LETTER V. 
AGINCOURT. 


Ir our Hotel de I’ Europe at Hesdin presented us with accommodations 
somewhat inferior to those of its namesake at Abbeville, we had no 
reason to be displeased with our quarters, and, as far as the operations of 
the chef are a matter of importance, they were unexceptionable. 

The oo post-road leading to St. Omer ascends the chalk on the 
north of the valley immediately after passing the river, traverses the 
forest of Hesdin, and then emerges into the open country. At the dis- 
tance of about eight miles from Hesdin, the spire of the church of 
Agincourt becomes visible on the right of the road, rising above the trees 
which conceal the other buildings of the village, beyond which lies the field 
of battle. This road is, of course, the easiest and the most direct way to 

proach the spot, but a desire to get upon the line of march of our fifth 
a previous to the action, led us to adopt a different route, and for 
this purpose we were obliged to leave our large carriage at Hesdin, and 
adopt one of the light cabriolets of the country. 

And now we exchanged the recollection of the “ great Edward, with 
the lilies on his brow from haughty Gallia torn,” for those of the worthy 
although illegal inheritor of his crown, his valorous great grandson, in 
no way his inferior, whether in the qualities of mind or body, the renowned 
of English monarchs, Henry the Fifth. 

Let me remind you, by way of giving consistency to my letter, that 
Henry had opened his campaign of 1415, by landing in France near 
Harfleur—the capture of that town followed—but after the loss of 
nearly half his army by disease, he was fain to retire, and, in making his 
way towards Calais, found himself planted between the Somme and the 
ocean, precisely as had been the case with his great ancestor sixty-nine 
years previously. No Blanquetaque was now practicable. That me- 
morable passage “ was now so impeached with stakes in the bottom of 
the ford, that he could not pass, his enemies besides there away so 
swarming on all sides”’—an unlucky prudence had on this occasion in- 
spired the French—better had it been for them to have built a bridge of 
= for their flying enemy. No place of passage could be forced or 

d anywhere, until after ascending the left bank of the river almost 
as far up as the fortress of Ham, he discovered a “shallow, which was 
hever espied before,” and there, on the 19th of October, he effected his 

assage, and resumed his march in the direction of Calais. At some 
nce, @ little in advance of his right flank, in a course almost parallel 
tohis own, but gradually converging until the two lines met at Agin- 
court, marched the F rench army, amounting to 60,000 or 80,000 men, 
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and arrayed under a numerous and brilliant assemblage of chiefs ang 
nobles—Delabret, Constable ; Chatillon, admiral of France ; Ramburés, 
master of the ecross-bows ; together with the Dukes of Orl 

Alengon, Brabant, Bar, and an infinity of others. “ Willing 
to wound but yet afraid to strike,” they continued their course, some. 
times, indeed, sending a herald with proposals to treat, but for the most 
part enjoying an easy security of having their prey within their 
whenever a fitting opportunity enabled them to clutch him, after he had 
been duly weakened by a little further exhaustion. 

This state of things continued until the English army approached 
Blangy, on the Ternoise, on the 24th of October, and to Blangy we bent 
our steps, as the best place for getting upon their track. An excellent 
road leads up the valley of the Ternoise from Hesdin, and we passed on 
our right the hill of ie Pare, the ‘“‘nominis umbra” of the ancient 
domain. It might be an anachronism to allude to events which at an inter- 
val of nine years succeeded the Battle of Agincourt, but we could not 

le Pare without recollecting that it was the place of training for 
Philip Duke of Burgundy in his expected duel with Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester. The princes were going to decide by trial of battle the right 
to the possession of the hand of Jaquetta of Bavaria, Duchess of Brabant, 
who had fled from her husband under the escort of the Seigneur de 
Robsart, to Valenciennes, “ et 1a fut pratiqué le marriage du Duc de Glou- 
cester et la Duchesse de Brabant, nonobstant qu'elle feut mariée au Duc de 
Brabant.” The Duke of Burgundy threw down the gauntlet on behalf of 
his relative of Brabant, and a single combat was arranged to take place. 
The Duke of Burgundy, says St. Remy, “ grant desir avoit de essayer 
son corps allencontre du Duc de Gloucestre—et a la verité c’estoit le 
plus grant désir que il eust en ce monde, et adfin d’estre prest au jour 
Saint George, il se tira en la ville de Hesdin (vieux Hesdin of course), 
ov la fist venir pleuseurs armoiers pour forgier le harnas et habillement 
qui pour son corps lui estoient necessaire, et en ce beau Parc de Hesdin, 
qui est l’un des beaux du Royaulme, se trouvoient tous les matins pour 
prendre alaine et avec che avoit pluiseurs certains lieux et places secrettes 
ou il exercitoit son corps a combattre et faire ses essais.”” Something, 
however, interfered to prevent a meeting between these dukes, who both 
bore the surname of ‘‘Good”—Gloucester, who was a man of distin- 
guished skill and courage, and who had fought gallantly at Agincourt, 
where he was dangerously wounded, might have proved more than a 
match even for the father of Charles le Hardi. I can easily imagine the 
Pare of Vieux Hesdin to have been ‘des plus beaux,” in an agreeable 
situation, occupying the high ground at the angle formed by the union 
of the two streams,—all this is now completely disparked, and, on the 
Ternoise side at least, bears not the slightest vestige of its original 
forestial state. 

On reaching Blangy we turned by a villanous road down to the river, 
and stationed ourselves for awhile on the bridge. Here then we were 
treading on the footsteps of Henry, and heard the echo of his commands. 
“March to the bridge; it now draws towards the night. Beyond the 
river we'll encamp ourselves, and on the morrow bid them march away! 

Here the position of Henry for a time must have been awfully perilous 
with a French army of sixfold force within a very few miles of him, 
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he wasentangled in a deep valley, with his little army embarrassed by 
the passage of the river—and his situation must have been known to the 
French, for he had just put to flight a detachment of their troops, who 
had attempted to destroy the bridge. Had they at that moment 

down the hill upon him, utter annihilation would have been inevitable ! 
But before we left this spot some images of a milder and more pacific 
description, unconnected indeed with the heroes of Agincourt, but not 
altogether unconnected with another British army came floating over 
our imaginati You who were one of that army, the army of oc- 
cupation in 1816, ma remember that Blangy was the head- 
quarters of the fly-fishers at that period. The Ternoise is a beau- 
tiful stream, and I could not quit its banks without wetting a line. 
Trout are reported, and with truth, I believe, to be abundant—in spite of 
the unfavourable state of the water after a night of rain, it was impossible 
to resist the attempt ; a peasant who looked on for a time observed rather 
solemnly, “vous ne p zrien,” and he was right. 

This was soon over, and Harry again became lord of the ascendant— 
his progress cannot be better told than in the words of the old chroni- 
elers : 
' .*€The Duke of. York that led the vanguard = ys the army had 

the river) mounted up to the heighth of a hill with his people, 
and sent out scouts to discover the country; one of them, astonished a 
the extent of the French army, returned with the utmost speed to the 
duke, exclaiming, ‘quickly be prepared, for you are just about to fight 
against a world of innumerable people.’ This news induced the king to 
halt, and he hastened with the utmost speed of the fine horse he rode to 
view the enemy, who, like so many forests, covered the whole country 
far and wide. That done, he returned to his people, and with cheerful 
countenance caused them to be put in order of battle, and so kept them 
_ ptill in that order till night was come,.and then determined to seek a place 
to encamp and lodge his army in for that night. There was not one 
amongst them that knew any certain place whither to go in that unknown 
country, but by chance they re 8 upon a beaten way, white, in sight, 
the which they were brought unto a little village, where they were 
refreshed with meat and drink somewhat more plenteously than they had 
been divers days before.” 

This is a sketch of the country and the incidents which filled up the 
interval between the passage of the Ternoise and the halt of the army 
in the village of Marconcelles, in front of the field of Agincourt, and 
only 250 paces distant from the position of the French army. In re- 
flecting on these events, we are struck with astonishment at the hardihood 
of the king—at the hairbreadth escapes of the English army—at the 
wondrous ignorance manifested as to where they were, or where they 
were going, and lastly, at the extraordinary good luck which guided them 
not only into comfortable quarters, but into a military position, which 

ved excellently suited to the diminished numbers of the English forces, 

e had ample time to survey all this ground attentively—it was impos- 
sible to proceed with the carriage, except at a very slow pace, for not onl 
is the ascent from the Ternoise exceedingly long and steep, but the —a 4 
if “ white in sight’”’ in the days of Harry, was white to our sight with a 
vengeance, for it had all been lately shaped, and freshly laid with chalk 
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of a snowy brilliancy ; satisfactory preparations for all future travellers, 
but rendering our own extremely tedious. 

We were mounting some of the most elevated land in this part of 
France—a “ divortium aquarum”—the waters on the south unite with the 
Ternoise and the Canche, discharging themselves into the English Chan- 
nel at Etaples, while to the north*they form the sources of the Lys, flow 
into the Scheld, and thence to the North Sea. On reaching the plateau 
on the top, we were on the spot whence Henry the First descried the for- 
midable host of his adversary, covering all the open country to the north- 
east, and onwards to the woods which surround Tramecourt. 

The three villages of Tramecourt, Maisoncelles, and Agincourt, are all 
enveloped in clusters of. wood, as a shelter in this 7 and exposed country 
—they form a triangle ; between them lies the field of battlek—Trame.- 
court and Agincourt, the north-eastern and north-western angles, were 
oceupied by the French, together with the intermediate space, and there 
they the night, in a state of great excitement, confident of victory, 
calculating the cos amen ransoms of their English prisoners, and making 
the plain resound with their loud cries, as they shouted after their grooms 
and varlets. Rain fell abundantly, and the “tawny” ground, as Shak- 
speare truly calls it, using Hollingshed’s epithet, was soaked where the 
horses mesh over their fetlocks in mire. The soil of Agincourt reposes 
on chalk, like that of Cressy, but is of a far more clayey and tenacious 
description, and had its effect in fatiguing the French cavalry. The 

uarters of the English monarch were at Maisoncelles, the southern angle 
of the field, and fortunately they were such as met the exigencies of his 
little army, like the “* Copiolas,” as D. Brutus jokingly calls his troops, “ sic 
enim vel eas appellare possum, sunt enim extenuatissime, et inopid 
omnium rerum imé accepte.” The English, in fact, had been re- 
duced to half their original numbers by death and sickness, “their 
victuals in a manner spent, and no hope to get more ; for their enemies 
had destroyed all the corn before they came. Rest could they none 
take, for their enemies with alarms did ever so infest them : daily it 
rained, and nightly it freezed : of fuel there was great scarcity ; of dis- 
orders plenty : money enough, but wares for their relief to bestow it on, 
had they none.” Walsingham tells us there had been a want of bread 
in the army, so that many had used filbert-nuts instead; the men of 
inferior rank had drunk nothing but water for eighteen days. ‘ They 
were hungry, weary, sore travelled, and vexed with many cold diseases. 
Howbeit, reconciling themselves with God by housel and shrift, re- 
quiring assistance at His hands as the only Giver of victory, they 

etermined rather to die than to yield or flee.” They had, too, in their 
Harry a leader to comfort and inspire them under the most threatening 
aspect of fortune. He rejected the wish, not of his ‘“ cousin Westmore- 
land,” but more correctly of Sir Walter Hungerford, for ‘‘ more men 
from England.” ‘I would not wish a man more here than I have. We 
are indeed in comparison with the enemies but a few, but if God of his 
clemency do favour us, and our just cause (as I trust he will), we shall 
speed well enough.” It might have been more difficult, perhaps, for 
him to explain his just cause than to fight for it; some qualms seem to 
have come over him in secret, for we read of him, on the eve of the 
battle, somewhat stung by the recollection 
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“ Of the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown,” 


and recounting all he done by way of honourable interment for Richard's 
, and the chantries he had founded, 


“ Where the sad and solemn 
Still sing for Richard’s soul !” 


So says the only history of England which the great Duke of Marlborough 
“gry ever to have read—Shakspeare—who has doubtless painted 
fifth Harry to the life. The night, however, was not without its 
military arrangements : the king sent out some valiant knights by moon- 
light to examine the field, and report as to the French forces which were 
so close upon him. The famous answer of Sir David Gam is upon 
record, and deserves to be so; a few words in praise of it by Sir 
Walter Raleigh are worth your notice, coming from an author more 
talked of than read perhaps—at all events read far less than he ought 
tobe. Raleigh is describing the battle of Cannz. ‘ His (Hannibal’s) 
brother Mago came to him, whom he had sent to view the countenance 
of the enemy. Hannibal asked him what news, and what work they 
- were likely to have with these Romans? ‘ Work enough,’ answered 
Mago, ‘for they are an horrible many.’ ‘As horrible a many as 
are,’ Hannibal replied, ‘I tell thee, brother, that among them 
all, search them never so diligently, thou shalt not find one man 
whose name is Mago.’ With that he fell a laughing, and so did all 
that stood about him, which gladdened the soldiers, = thought their 
general would not be so merry without great assurance.” 1am dis 
to think the gist of this piece of wit lies in some double entendre in the 
Punic language, incapable of translation. Raleigh proposes some ex- 
tions ; its effect, however, is all that concerns us. 

“But,” continues Sir Walter, “ if Hannibal himself had been sent forth 
by Mago to view the Romans, he could not have returned with a more 
ony report in his mouth than that which Captain Gam, before the 

e of Agincourt, made unto our King Henry V., saying that ‘ of the 
Frenchmen there were enow to be killed, enow to be taken prisoners, and 
enow to run away.’ Even such words as these, or such pleasant jest, as 
this of Hannibal are not without their moment, but serve many times when 
battle is at hand, to work upon such passions as must govern more of the 
business, especially when other needful care is not wanting, without which 
they are but vain boasts.” 

he dawn of the day of St. Crispin, thenceforward so celebrated in our 
annals, must have discovered to Henry the agreeable fact of his having 
accidentally himself of a position fully as well suited to his little 
army as any his best foresight could have selected. In his rear were the 
wogded enclosures of Maisoncelles, the village in which he had passed the 
night ; right and left of him the land fell off in gentle slopes, sufficient to 

ive a vantage ground to each flank. In his front the plot of ground 

tween the three enclosures was amply adequate to the array of his own 
army, but narrowed so much where the French were stationed, that the 
interval between Tramecourt and Agincourt, where the road runs, con- 
necting the two villages, is not more than 480 yards. Henry drew up 
his army much in the same form as that adopted by Edward at Cressy, 
which seems to have been the usual arrangement prescribed by the tactics 
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of the day. Henry, indeed employed a little manoeuvring, which was en- 
tirely dispensed with at the battle of Cressy; his first step was to send 
 privily two hundred archers into a low meadow which was near to the 
vaunt guard of the enemies ; but separated with a great ditch, command. 
ing them there to keep themselves close till they had a token to them 
given, to let drive at their adversaries ;” the place of ambuscade thus chosen 
must haye been the southern end of the inclosures of Tramecourt, which 
lies sufficiently in a hollow to be quite concealed from an enemy, who had 
not circumspection to examine the ground. The division which 
formed the van- of the army was composed entirely of archers, and 
was commanded by Edward Duke of York, a man of high courage, who 
there fell valiantly fighting, leaving his ill-omened name to be claimed 
by the rightful heirs of the crown, his we aed and his nephew's son, men 
equally valiant in action, who did it no dishonour in their many wars,— 
wars, unhappily ! nullos habitura triumphos! Out of Henry’s 15,000 
men, 13,000 were archers, billmen, and “all sorts of other footmen, 
2000 only were horsemen.” The archers were by far the most important 
corps, and their preservation was the principal object of Henry’s solici- 
tude. “He feared not the puissance of his enemies, but yet he used due 
caution to provide that they should not, with the multitude of horsemen, 
break the order of his voy Bn in whom the force of his army consisted. 
For in those days the yeomen had their limbs at liberty, sith their hosen 
were then fastened with one point, and their jacks long and easy to shoot 
in, so that they might draw bows of great strength, and shoot arrows of a 
yard long beside the head.” 

To secure them against the charges of the French cavalry, “he caused 
stakes bound with iron, sharp at both ends, of the length of five or six 
foot, to be pitched before the archers, and of each side the footmen like a 
hedge, to the intent that if the barded horses ran rashly upon them, they 
might shortly be gored and destroyed. Certain persons also were 
appointed to remove the stakes, as by the moving of the archers occasion 
and time should require, so that the footmen were hedged about with 
stakes, and the horsemen stood like a bulwark between them and their 
enemies, without the stakes. This device of fortifying an army, was at 
this time first invented ; but since that time they have devised caltra 
harrows, and other new engines against the force of horsemen.” The 
* herse,” or triangle, was again the figure in which this important corps 
was drawn up, ar Henry stationed it, “by reason of his small number of 
people, to fill up his battle, so on the right hand of his main battle, 
which he himself led, that the distance betwixt them might scarce be 
ser ge and so in the like case was the rearward joined on the left 

and, that the one might the more readily succour another in time of 
need.” With the king’s division, in which were all the strong billmen, 
was his brother the Duke of Gloucester, the Earls of Suffolk, Oxford, 
and others. ‘The Duke of Exeter, uncle to the king, led the rear- 
ward, which was mixed both with billmen and archers. The horsemen, 
like wings, went on e side of the battle.”—“ When he had thus 
ordered his battles, he left a small company to keep his camp and car- 
‘age, which remained still in the village, and then calling his captains 
soldiers about him, he made them a right glorious oration, assuring 
them, in conclusion, that England should never be charged with his 
fansom, nor any Frenchman triumph over him as a captive, for either by 
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oe glorious victory would he, by God’s help, win honour 

On the other side of the plain the French army were drawn up in 
three divisions. The first corps was composed of “ eight thousand helms 
of knights and esquires, four thousand archers, and fifteen hundred cross- 
bows, which were guided by the Lord de Ia Bret, Constable of France, 
having with him the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the master of 
the cross-bows, and other captains ;” this division was supported by 
sixteen hundred men-at-arms as a wing on one side, and on the other 

ing eight hundred men-of-arms of “ elect, chosen persons.” “In the 
aie ward were assigned as many persons, or more, as were in the 
foremost battle, and the charge thereof was committed to the Dukes of 
Bar and Alengon, and other noblemen. In the rearward were all the 
other men-at-arms, guided by the Earls of Marles, Dammartin, and 
others.” Although it is stated that the French upon this occasion were 
not unprovided with artillery, yet we hear nothing of their performances 
during the action—a sr that the example of Cressy had not tended 
to encourage any improvement in this arm, and an inference that at 
‘ the cannon were not of sufficient importance to justify their being 

ranked among the causes of that victory. The registers of Abbeville 
record that in the year of the battle of Agincourt, “1415, l’échevinage 
fit tailler deux mille cent soixante-onze pierres rondes ou boulets de grés, 

juer de canons contre |’ennemi.”’ 

“ Thus the Frenchmen, being ordered under their standards and banners, 
made a great show ; for, surely, they were esteemed in number six times 
as many, or more, than was the whole company of the Englishmen, with 
waggoners, pages, and all.”—* Verité est,” says St. Rémy, “que les 
Franchois avoient ordonné les batailles entre deux petits bois l’un serrant 
& Agincourt, et l'autre 4 Tramecourt; la place estoit estroite, et tres 
avantageuse pour les Anglois, et au contraire pour les Franchois, car les 
Franchois avait esté toutte la nuit 4 cheval, et si pleuvait.” This was the 
first. grand error committed by the French; after having had the choice 
of a field of battle so completely within their command, they selected 
this of Agincourt, and could not possibly have picked out a worse. The 
second error was, neglecting to reconnoitre the ground, so that the small 
body of English archers, secreted in the lower part of Tramecourt, re- 
mained unobserved until they discovered themselves but too manifestly 
by the unexpected discharge and fatal effect of their arrows. 

An awful pause succeeded these hepa and each army remained 
immovable in position. It formed no part of Henry’s policy to com- 
mence an attack, and the overnight ardour of the French appeared to 
diminish considerably when the actual moment for its display had arrived. 
ood again, whether in jest or not seems uncertain, despatched a herald 
to the English monarch to treat for his ransom; but the undaunted 
Henry replied, that in two or three hours he hoped the French would be 
compounding for their own ransoms, and, for his own part, he promised 
them his dead carcass rather as a prize, than that his living body should 

y any ransom. The rejection of this overture was construed by the 
French into a decisive signal for instantaneous battle. The men of war 
put on their helmets, and caused their trumpets to blow to battle; with 
such hot haste was this marshalling performed, that some of the chiefs 
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could not wait for the arrival of their standards, and it is especially re- 
corded of the Duke of Brabant, that he caused a banner to be taken from 
@ trumpet and fastened to a spear, the which he commanded to be borne 
before him instead of a standard— 
Ceciditque in suorum 
Impiger ad letum, et virtute coacta! 


The armies were now within three bowshots, for the French had 
advanced a little, but still no disposition to engage was exhibited, except 
when any of the French horsemen who came at all forward were driven 
back by the English archers. ‘Thereupon, all things considered, it was 
determined that since the Frenchmen would not come forward, the king, 
with his army embattled, should march towards them.” In front “ there 
went an old ars Sir Thomas Erpingham (a man of great experience 
in the war), with a warder in his hand, but when he cast up his warder 
all the army shouted.” We gain from St. Rémy a description of the 
onset. ‘‘ Lors les Anglais commencerent soudainement 4 marcher, en 
jettant un cry moult grant, dont grandement s’emerveillerent les 
Pisuhits t quand les Anglois virent que les Franchois point ne 
les approchoient, il marcherent vers eux tout bellement en belle ordon- 
nance; et derechef, firent un tres t cry, en eux arrestant et repre- 
nant leur haleine.” This account bears a singular resemblance to the 
charge of Cesar'’s troops at the battle of Pharsalia. Pompey's army 
remained stationary, hoping the Cesareans would be exhausted by the 
exertion—“ Quod nobis quidem,” says Cesar, “ nulld ratione factum a 
Pompeio videtur . . .. nostri cum animadvertissent non concurri 4 Pom- 
pejanis usu periti, ac superioribus pugnis exercitate, sud sporte cursum 
represserunt, et ad medium feré spatium constiterunt, ne consumptis 
viribus appropinquarent.” To this ready discipline on the part of his 
troops Cesar ascribes the victory, and he justly blames a general, who, 
by any imprudent orders, represses the natural ardour of his troops. 
This was the case evidently at Agincourt, where the French army having 
made a partial advance in the open field, were halted, and thus displayed 
a species of irresolution little calculated to inspire courage. The archers 
of England now began that disch of arrows which was in the habit 
of carrying all before it, nor did it fail in this instance; at the same time, 
the bod: of men in the low ground of Tramecourt, observing the shout 
which followed the signal of the veteran Erpingham, starting from their 
concealment, attacked the flank of the first division of the French, under 
the protection of a deep ditch which rendered their position inaccessible. 
Nor was this manceuvre of the battle unlike another incident at Pharsalia, 
where Cesar had placed six cohorts on his right wing, destined to attack 
Pompey’s horse in flank, and admonished them that upon their behaviour 
the success of the day would mainly depend—and so, indeed, it did—the 
conduct of this body, and the effect of their attack, secured him the 
victory. Thus at Agincourt, the combined attack of the main body of 
archers in front, and that of the detachment suddenly opening fire on the 
flank of the French, threw the whole of the leading division into confu- 
sion, * 80 wounded the foot-men, galled the horses, and encumbered the 
men of arms, that the foot-men durst not go forward, the horsemen ran 
together in plumps without order; some overthrew such as were next 
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them, or the exon ovseiivew. chele snastebe: The es va 
enemy’s line was quickly perceived, and as taken advan 
the ish archers, in Tassining teearaen aa seizing thei PY 
axes, and other hand weapons, rushed upon the French, and pene- 
. trated as far as the second corps, slaying every thing in their way. 
Henry himself came up with his division, and the second line of bs 
enemy were overthrown—but the battle was one of great fury. York 
was slain, and Suffolk, who had kept with him in his chivalry, —— 
also. The Duke of Gloucester, fearfully wounded, was borne down to 
the ground, “ with his face to the sky, and his feet to the foe.” The 
king himself bestrode the prostrate body of his brother, and displayed 
that personal vigour for which he was as conspicuous as he was for his 
ientlons spirit. D’Alengon had vowed his destruction, and actually 
reached him with some brave attendants, and struck the king so furious a 
blow upon the head, that he was almost felled to the ground, and his 
bacinet, still suspended over his tomb in Westminster Abbey, is said to 
bear visibly the dent of the tremendous stroke ; but it was the last stroke 
ever struck by D’Alencon—a blow from Henry brought him to the earth, 
when he was instantly despatched by the king’s attendants, in spite of 
* an effort on the part of his royal antagonist to preserve his life. Henry 
himself slew two of the duke’s body guard. Yet, in the midst of all the 
confusion of the general battle and these personal encounters, Henry did 
not lose sight of his duty as commander-in-chief. Perceiving the shaken 
state of the greater part of the enemy’s forces, he adopted a second 
manceuvre, which proved completely successful. ‘“‘ He ordered his horse- 
men to fetch a compass about, and to join with him against the rearward 
of the Frenchmen, in which was the greatest number of people.” I 
conjecture this circuit must have been made round the enclosure of Agin- 
court, This unexpected attack appears to have completely paralysed the 
enemy, who made no more attempts at resistance, but either fled the 
field, or yielded themselves prisoners, and victory settled on the brows of 
the English monarch. Henry’s position for command of the left wing, 
‘brought him up to the Agincourt side of the field of battle, and sss | 
inquired the name of the neighbouring chateau, and being answe 
that it- was Agincourt, he directed that the conflict should be called 
the battle of Agincourt. 
Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
' Fought on the day of Crispin Crispanus ! 

Had he chosen to command the right wing, his advance would have 
led him towards Tramecourt, and, in that case, we should, perhaps, have 
heard for ever of the battle of “‘ Tramecourt,” instead of “ Agincourt.” 
In the meantime, the Seigneur of Agincourt himself, together with some 
other ruffians less occupied in sharing the duties and dangers of their 
countrymen in the action, than in thinking of what plunder might be 
obtained in the outskirts, perceiving the unprotected state of the English 
baggage, entered Maisoncelles, and with 600 horsemen began despoiling 
the tents, breaking open chests, carrying off caskets and all valuables, 
and slaying such servants as made the least resistance. ‘ But when the 
outery of lackeys and boys came to the king's ears, he, doubting lest his 
enemies should gather together again, and begin a new field, while his 
army. were embarrassed with numerous prisoners, and contrary to his 
accustomed gentleness, commanded by sound of trumpet, that every 
man, upon pain of death, should incontinently slay his prisoner.” 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
By Lrevt.-Cotonet E. Narrer. 








THE AMAKOSZ. 





“The tribe that occupies the country on the Eastern Frontier of the Colony, is 
ee ee ee by them Amakosina. These words 
are formed from ‘ Kose,’ which is used to designate a single individual; and the 


ural, by prefixing the article ‘ ama.’ 
” an Rose’s “ Four Years in Southern Africa,” p. 78. 
































Or all the various ramifications into which the human species is divided, 
probably few exceed in number, and the wide extent of territory they 
occupy, those of the Bechuana race, of which the Kaffir nation is an 
undoubted branch ; and if similarity of language, customs, and appearance 
be proofs of a common origin, the course of this people may be traced as 
flowing south of the equator, from the furthest discovered limits of the in- 
terior of Africa, and along its eastern shores,—extending thence, and 
skirting the vast sandy deserts which divide this little known continent, 
across the Peninsula to the western coast, through the country of the 
Damaras, as far as the Portuguese settlements of eiiads and Angola. 

“The Bechuana, or, as some term it, the Sichuana dialect, prevails 
universally amongst the interior tribes, so far as they have yet been visited, 
and varies but slightly from that of the Damaras and Delagoans, situated 
so widely apart on the two opposite coasts.’’* 

Captain Owen, whose labours in surveying the eastern shores of Africa, 
are so well known, states that the language at Delagoa Bay is the same 
as that spoken to the eastward, as far as the Bazaneto Islands, and that 
both Katfirs and Zoolahs can communicate readily with the Delagoans ; 
and Major Denham, who succeeded in penetrating from the western coast, 
further into the interior of Central Africa than probably any other Euro- 
pean, describes the Fellatahs, inhabiting the portion of this immense and 
nearly unknown continent, which is situated about 10 deg N. and 5 deg. E. 
as clothed in the “spoils of the chase,” and possessing characteristics 
which are recognised as common to the Kaffirs, and other hordes of the 
Bechuana race. 

The many theories advanced as to the origin of the Kaffirs, have 
already been adverted to, but although Barrow and other writers boldly 
affirm them to be the descendants of Ishmael, there appears, as I have 
elsewhere observed, more reason to consider them analogous with the 
ae of Central Africa, or to trace their derivation from Abyssinia; 
an hypothesis which might perhaps be greatly elucidated by Sir Corn- 
wallis Harris, who, from his mission to that part of the world, and former 
aoe in Southern Africa, would, no doubt, be well qualified for such 4 
task. 

Of the three Bechuana nations, viz. : the Amatombz (or Tamboukies) 
the Amapondx, and the Amakose, (indiscriminately known to us under 
the extraneous appellation of Kaffirs), with the latter—from their geogra- 
phical position, and constant depredations during the last half century, 00 
the eastern province of the Cape of Good Hope—we have had more 





* From Thompson’s “ Travels in Southern Africa,” vol. i. p. 332. 
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intimate relations, and are better acquainted than with any other tribe of 

the whole race ; and as part of this knowledge has been acquired at a cost 

of several millions to the British nation, it may not at this moment—when 
hostilities with them have so lately been brought to a close—be deemed 
out of place, to give a short account of these restless barbarians. 

The nominal territory of the Amakose now extends from the Umtata 
to oe and — Kreili, whose aa the 
K owledged as their paramount sovereign, nation ig 
iiitiadRsho.:sevesiel tithes, indupenbéat:ol anak ethan, and igevened fey 
hereditary chiefs, who possess the power of life and death over their sub- 
_ he principal Amakose tribes, besides those of Kreili, are the 

’Sambies : the Gaikas, but these are subdivided intoseveral minor ee 
tainships, whose aggregate amount of population is supposed to ex 
170,000 souls, amongst whom may be St ot at the very least, between 
40,000 and 50,000 warriors, though some. aver that they can bring even 
alarger number into the field ; and it says little in favour of the prudence 
or precautionary measures adopted by the British government for the 
protection of its colonial subjects, that in face of sucha host of treacherous 
and warlike barbarians, united by the strongest and most tempting mo- 
tives to plunder, the eastern frontier has so often been, left nearly denuded 
of troops; the whole amount of force for its defence in 1834, and for 
several previous years being :—‘“‘ 400 British Infantry, and 200 Hottentot 
Cavalry, to protect 100 miles of a fertile and tempting frontier, in the face 
of 80,000 savages on the opposite border, of habits innately predatory ; 
a frontier, too, without fortified works or cannon ;—a weakness which 
invited the spoiler, who was a close observer, and knew it well.”* 

I have in a former chapter, described the principle of succession amongst 
the Kaffirs as hereditary ; but though the powers of the chiefs are great 
—being both legislators as well as judges of their respective tribes—the 
“ Amapakati,”’ or councillors, composed of the most experienced of their 
subjects, are always consulted in affairs of importance. 

Their laws are few, and having no written documents of any kind, are 
transmitted by tradition ; the decisionsof their courtsof justice are founded 
on precedents handed down from father to son, and which the elders of 
the tribe take care to inculcate on the minds of the younger warriors. 

The crimes chiefly prevalent amongst the Kaffirs are murder, theft, 
adultery, and witchcraft ; the latter considered by far the most heinous 
offence of all, and often made by the chief a pretext for extortion, com- 
mitted under circumstances of the most revolting barbarity. As to the 
former delinquencies, they are rarely punished with death, a proportionate 
od - cattle being generally deemed an equivalent, even for the shedding 

ood. 

‘Their belief in a supreme being, or knowledge of a future state, is 
extremely doubtful ; and the celebrated missionary Van der Kemp, who 
7 possessed more information relative to the Kaffirs than has ever 

n since attained by any other European, states that he could never per- 
ceive they had any religion at all, or any idea of the existence of God 5 
but like most of the savage nations of Africa, they appear to entertain 

Some indefinite sort of veneration for the moon, the full of which is ge- 
nerally with them a season of gladness and rejoicing, and they will then 
often pass whole nights in song and dance, under the mild influence of 
her benignant rays. 

* From Sir B. d’Urban’s Despatch to Lord Glenelg, dated 9th June, 1836. ~ 
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This custom, or, , vague species of worship, was likewise pre- 
valent, if ce nae binetee. with the Hottentots of old ; it is stil 
observed by the modern Bushmen; the Fingoes, and other Bechuana 
tribes, eee it to the present day, and it also prevails—according to 
Mungo Park and Lander—even amongst the Negro nations on the banks 
. Of the Niger and the Gambia. 
0 erm emma certain customs, which lead to the supposi- 

of having reference to ious religious institutions, now sunk in 
ory J a former enishighis state of civilisation than that which 
they at present enjoy. Amongst these, may be reckoned the rigid manner 
in yrhich they abstain from any thing approaching to incestuous inter- 
course ; an observance carried to such an extent, that if a Kaffir happens 
to meet the wife of his brother, she instantly steps aside and endeavours 
to screen herself from his view; nor are persons coming within this, and 
certain other degrees of relationship, allowed to sit together in the same 
hut, mix in the same company, or hold any sort of communication, though 
for years inhabiting a common neighbourhood. 

he universal practice of circumcision amongst the Kaffirs, has, b 
some authors, been adduced as a certain proof of their Jewish or Arabic 
extraction; but a like custom prevails amongst some of the Negro tribes 
to the north of the equator,* and affords no more grounds for such an 
hypothesis, than the habit of exposing their dead to be devoured by wild 
animals would lead to the conclusion of tracing a common origin with the 
ancient Guebres, or fire-worshippers of Persia, who adopted a similar 
mode of disposing of the remains of humanity. 

The Kaffirs have other striking peculiarities, to which an imaginary 
importance has been attached by writers wishing to establish some 
favourite theory: such as an aversion to the flesh of swine, and to cer- 
tain kinds of fish; but nothing, either in their appearance or language, 
(the latter the strongest of all evidence in such cases), seems to justify 
the supposition of the Kaffirs, or, in short, any of the Bechuana race, 
being of Caucasian origin. 

Though tall, well made, and in body and limbs a model of symmetry, 
the Kafhr head—whatever some authors may aver to the contrary—bears 
too evidently the African stamp, ever to be mistaken; the crisp, woolly 
hair, thick lips, and depressed nose, are certainly no proof of Asiatic 
derivation, nor could I even in the most extensive meron of their 
a of Barrow’s surmises founded on the Oriental sound of 
** Eliang’’t (the sun)—discover more than a single word having rm 
affinity to the Arabic, and that is the affirmative “ Eywah” (yes) whic 
is common to both. ? 

Although the Kaffirs possess a knowledge of cultivating the ground, 
even make bread, and also brew a sort of beer, they may be considered 
as almost exclusively a nomadic race, living chieily by the produce of 
their herds; and cattle being by them regarded as deechieellee current 
coin of the country—a proportionate value is therefore set, on what this 
people look upon with real veneration, almost approaching the symbolical 
worship evinced by the ancient Egyptian for his god Apis, or that 
homage paid by the modern Hindoo to the sacred cow. 





* See “ Mungo Park’s Travels,” p. 226. 
t Which certainly bears little resemblance to “ El Shums,” the Arabic ap 
tion for the sun. See Barrow, vol. i., p. 219. 
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~ Cattle may therefore be said to constitute the whole “capital” of 

ves, m —as 
with other savages—woman is likewise considered by them merely as an 
article of trade, adapted to purposes of labour and servitude. The 
Kaffir who wishes to enjoy the domestic felicity of a wife, or rather the 
useful commodity of a female slave, has to consult—not the taste or 
inclination of the latter,—but the cupidity of her relations, the price of 
the bride being fixed at a certain number of oxen; which amount he 
calculates on realising (as if purchasing a cow ora mare) by the service 
she may be supposed capable of rendering, and in the amount of “ stock” 
she is likely to produce in the shape of female children, to be at some 
future period, with interest, converted into cattle currency! 

Now, although the candidate for matrimony may not the 

uisite “ funds” to conclude the purchase, and make such an invest- 
ment, he knows they can be readily procured in the colony, and therefore 
associating with other youths in the same predicament as himself, the 
party unhesitatingly cross the frontier,—rob the colonists of the re- 

ired amount of cattle ; with the fruits of their plunder take unto them- 
selves wives, and beget children, the male part of whom, in due course 
of time, do not fail, in their matrimonial speculations, to follow the ex- 
ample of their sires; whilst the girls when marriageable, fetch their due 
price at the same market.—Hence—with other concomitant causes—the 
real origin of our never-ceasing “ Kaffir wars,” or rather of those retri- 
butive measures on the part of the colonists, which in the end always 
lead to such an Deshler # rx consequence. 

From the earliest period of European occupation in Southern Africa, 

ion has ever in this manner originated on the part of the Kaffirs; 
in fact, neither the colony nor the British government can have any pos- 
sible interest in waging war with these savages ; for whatever may be 
the result of such hostilities, their effect has always been loss of life and 
property to the former, together with a severe drain on the exchequer of 
the latter. 

In the face of these incontrovertible truths, the government at home 
and the opinion of the British public—from our first intercourse with this 

rt of the world—have ever on as before remarked, constantly mis- 

ed as to the nature of our relations with the native tribes of Southern 
Africa, by theorists who, blinded to facts and carried away in support of 
@ fancied conclusion of their own, were themselves the victims of artful 
misrepresentation ; or by others who have shamefully lent themselves as 
tools of imposition, employed by certain designing and meddling societies, 
which under the cloak of religion, have been long suffered to hold the 
most unaccountable and undisputed sway in this part of the world, and 
been the cause of incalculable mischief to the colonists and to the colony 
in general.* 

I have already shown that the Kaffirs, so far from having been driven 
back from the boundary they occupied at the period of their first relations 
with the Dutch, have ever invariably encroached, and crowded on the 
eastern province ; and in proof that they are now—spite of “ philanthropic” 

* See “Case of the Colonists,” by the Editor of the “ Graham’s Town Journal,” 
Boh’ et seg. This compilation, published at Graham’s Town in 1847, throws much 

t on the subject in question. 
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stated, that when Mr. Barrow swan gumbifes. 1797, on.0-sniesion. by. Land 
Macartney, to Gaika, not a single horse or firelock then to be in 
ion of the tribe, and the chief himself the place of ren- 
mounted “on an ox in full gallop, attended by five or six of his 


7 me 

ths offers a strong contrast to that interview which ag 
diately before the commencement of the late war, between illa, the 
son of Gaika, and the lieutenant-governor of the eastern province, when | 
the former was accompanied by a host of warriors, several thousand of 
whom were mounted _ horses stolen from the colony) and a still greater 
number were provided with fire-arms and ammunition. 

To revert to the comparative state of the Kaffirs fifty years ago, with 
that of their condition in the present day—at the first mentioned period 
they possessed neither sheep nor goats ; their flocks of the latter are now 
innumerable, they have robbed the colony of immense quantities of the 
former (the more valuable, being chiefly of English breed) ; by the same 
nefarious means, their herds have in like manner greatly increased both 
in quality and number ; and, as a proof of this augmentation of their 
riches, no better evidence could be adduced, than the depreciation which 
has taken place amongst the Kaffirs, in the value of cattle. 

Barrow states that the amount generally paid in his time for a wife 
was “one ox or a couple of cows.” Of late years the price of a bride has 
increased to ten oxen ; this refers to women of “ plebeian” origin; but the 
chiefs, when they take unto themselves partners of high lineage, are ex- 
— to open heir cattle kraals” to the tune of five or six times that 
number. 

As no alteration has probably within the last half-century taken place 
in the intrinsic qualifications of either “‘ women or oxen,” we must come 
to the conclusion that the former are ten times more scarce, or the latter 
ten times more numerous than in the good old times above referred to. 

The Kaffirs, like all other barbarous nations, treat the female sex (for 
it would be a misnomer to cali it either “fair” or “gentle,”) with the 
greatest harshness and neglect ; women with them—as before observed— 
are like bullocks, considered a sort of currency, and mere articles of bar- 
ter; but the Kaffir shows to his oxen far more kindness, consideration, 
and res than he deigns to bestow on his unfortunate wives; for 
whilst the greatest care is lavished on the former, who lead a life of in- 
dolence and repose, the latter are condemned to every sort of drudgery ; 
the occupations of their lordly masters being confined to the pleasures 
of the chase, to the care of ikinn their cows, or idly basking about the 
precincts of the kraal, whilst, smoking and reciting to each other the 
news and gossip of the day, which with the Kaffirs is a most favourite 
recreation. 

The temperate habits ofthe Kaffirs, combined with the exercise of 


* Barrow’s “Travels in Southern Africa,” vol. i. p. 191. : 

t A detailed account of this interview will be found at p. 217 of a late publica- 
called “Case of the Colonists (1847),” by the Editor of the “ Graham’s Town 
be = renmtins Ssenny how oer — the — are wupplied with 

and gunpowder ; a mystery whi owever, Sir H mith will pro- 
bably succeed in unravelling. at _ 
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hunting, living mostly in the air of a fine salubrious climate, 
eschewing all sedentary and abriouoeeuptions, tend to prodace i 
susceptible ; could a less satyr-like and ive fr coun- 
» oop eveerthen such a “ torso,” a warrior might be con- 
sidered the living image of those bronze statues of antiquity, which still 
serve as models for the sculptor. Similar to many of those classical 
imitations of the human “form divine,” his s is concealed by no 
superfluous drapery ; the “ kaross” and “ noutchee” constituting his 
oe. ; the former, during war, in the exertions of the chase, or the 

t of summer, is usually cast aside ; and the scanty dimensions of the 
latter will not even bear description to “ ears polite.”* 

Whilst the Kaffir thus, — 

God-like erect, with native ‘‘ bronze” well clad, 

In naked majesty seems lord of all— 
far different is the aspect of his poor Helot wife, who visibly bears on her 
features and person, the degrading stamp of that cruel slavery to which 
she is irrevocably doomed. . 

The Kaffir women are generally speaking, spare in shape, small of 
stature, and, in my humble opinion (notwithstanding the eulogies so la- 
vishly bestowed on their attractions by some poetic writers), fully deserving 
the epithet “ of hideous females of Caffraria,” given them by Goldsmith ; 
but they nevertheless are said to possess the full amount of vanity for 
which the sex—whether with foundation or not—has universally the 
credit; and according to the relations of some travellers, their spirit of 
coquetry is often carried far beyond, what we consider the usual bounds of 
innocent flirtation.f However that may be—or whether such conduct 
towards strangers is merely considered by them in the light of hospitality 
—there is most assuredly nothing immodest in either the costume or 
—.. of the Kaffir ladies, for their sable charms are as securel 

ouded in the thick folds of an ample kaross, as the persons of their 
lords and masters are ever shamelessly exposed to the view of every spec- 
tator. 

From the remotest era of which history makes mention, the dress of all 
nations in an uncivilised state has generally been composed, either of the 
skins of domestic animals, or of the spoils of the chase ; thus Hercules is 
represented with a mantle torn from the Nemzan lion, which probably, 
likewise, occasionally served as a shield,—whilst the garment of a Kathe 
chief similarly consists of the leopard skin kaross ; and if when divested 
of this, the classical spectator be—in the naked African warrior—re- 
minded of the bronze Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, a sight of the Kaffir 
when enveloped in his coriaceous covering, will no less call to recollection 
those old Etruscan sculptures, similarly draped, and executed during the 
earliest and most barbaric infancy of the art. 

; * * * * * 

Though without any apparent religious belief, the Kaffirs, like most 
other barbarous nations, are superstitious to a degree ; they suppose the 
very elements to be under the controul of their A4maquira, “ rain-makers,” 
or “ witch-doctors,”’ who are consulted on every occasion, particularly when 
a prolonged drought endangers the produce of their fields and gardens. 


* For an account of this part of the Kaffir dress, the inquisitive reader is re- 
to Le Vaillant’s “‘ Travels in Southern Africa.” 
T See Rose’s “ Four Years in Southern Africa,” p. 185. 
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The “doctor” is then bribed with a present of cattle to obtain the desired 
showers; if the latter come not, he says the cattle offered through him 
to the spirit of the clouds were either too poor, or else insufficient in number 
to propitiate his favour ; a further donation is then exacted, but should 
at the end of a given period, the flood-gates of heaven still continue closed, 
he fixes the blame on some unfortunate wretch, whom he accuses of magic, 
and who is mercilessly sacrificed for this imputed offence, which is supposed 
to consist either in the power of driving away rain—in causing sickness,— 
holding nocturnal intercourse with wolves, and sending them amongst 
cattle—exerting an influence over monkeys and baboons, by directing 
a ~ ey the fields and gardens, with other things equally puerile | 
and absurd. 


This accusation of ic or witchcraft, however frivolous it may 
appear, is amongst the made the excuse for robbery and extor- 
tion, committed under circumstances of the greatest atrocity, and most 
refined cruelty. 


Ifa Kaffir chief takes a fancy to the wives or herds of one of his depen- 
dents, he consults a witch doctor on the subject ; this worthy soon finds 
out some real or imaginary case of sickness in the tribe—he next conceals 
in the cleft of a rock, or under a stone in some remote spot, small pieces 
of hide—a handful of hair—a few bones, or other similar objects. Having 
taken these preliminary measures he goes to his employer, the aforesaid 
chief, and officially reports that such or such a case of, sickness attribu- 
table to witchcraft has come to his knowledge, whereupon the “ Father 
of the tribe,” with a laudable anxiety to repress so abominable a crime, 
congregates all his children at a given place. The doctor (in some cases 
an old woman) attends the gathering, gravely inspects the assembled 
multitude, and invariably points out as the culprit, the unfortunate indi- 
vidual, whose fat oxen or beauteous wives have excited the cupidity or lust 
of the great man. 

The accused is instantly seized, and desired to declare how he has caused 
the sickness alluded to? He in vain protests his innocence of the charge, 
and ignorance of every thing relating to it; but the doctor is inexorable, 
and persists in the accusation ; the victim is thrown on the ground, his 
arms and legs are extended, and securely fastened to pickets driven 
into the earth. The poor wretch’s miseries now commence, and are 
usually borne with the most unflinching endurance : long needles used in 
sewing their karosses are thrust by dozens into his flesh—yet he still per- 
severes in averring his innocence. Honey is next brought, with which his 
face and body are smeared, and a nest of the large black ant is broken 
up and thrown upon him. The venomous sting of one of these insects 
is of itself excruciating, but when myriads are at the same time inflicted, 
their effect can be more easily imagined than described. 

The only virtue of the Kaffir is a stern stoical fortitude, and that pride 
in being capable of unshrinkingly bearing pain, which sustains the Che- 
roquee Indian at the stake. ‘The sufferer still stoutly resists every ex- 
hortation to admit his guilt, and mild expedients having thus failed, 
recourse is had to more rigorous measures. 

A fire is therefore kindled at his feet—and lest by the time they are 
reduced to seared, smoking, and shapeless stumps, he should continue obdu- 
rate—large stones are heated in readiness for the perpetration of further 
horrors. The maimed and tortured wretch, though still disallowing 
the charge, so far quails beneath his protracted sufferings, which have now 
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lasted for hours, that he entreats for the “ coup de grace,” but no! the ends 
of justice must be fulfilled ; by means of forked sticks, the stones now cal- 
cived by heat, are taken from the fire and studiously applied to the most 
sensitive parts of his body; but the very stones, as it were in pity, glide off 
the writhing flesh, slipping under the unctuous animal matter drawn by 
their burning influence from the quivering mass; they are, however, 
instantly oo and kept by these infernal fiends against. the now 
crackling, shrivelled, and smoking carcase ; exhausted nature is at her last 
gasp—life holds on by a thread, but that thread is not allowed to snap 
until the “‘ Witch Doctor” obtains the required avowal from the expi 
ing sufferer. This being at last effected, he is then asked if the of 
his guilt are not buried in a certain spot? ‘They are,” is the reply. 
The desired object is thus obtained ; the convi culprit either di 
from the effects of the torture he has undergone, is put out of pain b 
strangulation, — or brained as he lies, by a blow of the “ Kno 
Kerrie.”* 

The assembled multitude follow the “ sage’ to a place already pre- 
viously decided upon by him,—the pretended magic apella here concealed, 
are now exposed to view, the doctor is extolled for wisdom, the chief for 
his justice,—and they both share the spoils of the murdered man! 

Such scenes as these, are not mere matters of tradition—events of 
bygone times; they are every day occurrences with this “ pastoral” 
people, in this most enlightened and “ philanthropic” age ;—occurrences 
which, moreover, constantly happen close to the colonial border. As an 
instance in point, a disgraceful transaction, such as the one above de- 
scribed, took place on occasion of the illness of Kona, the son of Macomo ; 
and that “ good and intelligent chief” tried hard to award a like fate to 
the “great wife,” or rather widow of Gaika, his step-mother Sutu, who 
had a most narrow escape of being burnt to death as a witch! The 
mother of the only Kaffir convert to Christianity, the chief Kama, bore 
through life the marks of such an ordeal ; and all classes, without regard 
to age or sex, appear liable to similar cruelties, sometimes inflicted through 
interested motives, or a spirit of revenge, but often the result of mere 
whim and caprice. 

Cruel to such a degree towards each other, it is not matter of surprise 
if the Kaffirs should carry vengeance and barbarity against their enemies 
to the greatest lengths. 

“Death and destruction” are ever during their bloody wars, the watch- 
words amongst all the Bechuana race, comprising Kaffirs, Fetcani, 
Mantatees, Zoolahs, and other tribes of this savage people. 

These assertions have been fully verified, and that very recently, by 
the desolating irruptions of Dingan, of Chaka, of Moselekatse, Mati- 
wana, and many other swarthy Attilas, whose footsteps were ever 
marked by universal slaughter and the most sweeping devastation— 
sparing neither man, woman, or child in their annihilating course, and 
converting populous and fertile tracts into vast deserts, now solely 
covered with ashes and bleaching bones. + 

“The misery already inflicted by the wars of Chaka (the Zoolah 
chief) upon the Kaffir and Bechuana tribes .is incalculable, and is far 
from being confined to the massacre and destruction directly occasioned 


* A kind of club used by the Kaffirs in the destruction of game, or in war, to put 


an end to a wounded or vanquished foe. 
t See Harris’s “ Travels in Southern Africa,” pp. 236, 309. 
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has forced them 
and devastation 
short, 
nibal Mantatees.”* 

Though starvation may have in this instance, driven the Man- 
tatees to devour their enemies, the tribes with whom we have lately 
been at war never had a similar excuse ;—and yet, prompted by an 


ity, combined with certain superstitious notions, which lead 
that by eating the vital parts of a fallen foe, his strength 
power are thereby inherited—they not oc eens the late hostilities 
a practice of torturing such of our people as fell into their hands,t 
t it is positively averred that when an officer had the misfortune to be 
—after enduring a cruel and lingering death, and subsequent 
horrible mutilations being committed on his corpse,—the heart and liver 
were in some instances, next torn out, and made the materials of a 
diabolical feast, by these fiends in human shape ! 

And yet by some writers it has been pat asserted that the Kafirs 
‘*are not a cruel and vindictive people!”{ However, Sir Harry Smith— 
whose long experience in Kaffirland entitles his opinion to some weight 
on this subject, says that self-interest and fear are the only motives 
which influence their conduct—* possessing the character natural to 
uncivilised man—easily pleased—readily offended—cunning—avaricious 
-—treacherous—and vindictive—to which the Kaffir adds a peculiar 
restlessness of disposition, thirsting for news, and ever seeking a ponees 
as he meditates mischief,” It is, nevertheless, in favour of such an 
amiable set of beings, that forbearance and conciliatory measures have 
been so long preached, and “ philanthropy” so strenuously recommended! 
—though it be true that these Utopian precepts have been, generally 
speaking, inculcated by disinterested advocates, whose persons and pro- 
perty were perfectly secure from the attempts of so “pastoral and pri- 
mitive a people !” 

This very mistaken sentiment of humanity, carried to a most ridiculous 
excess, and by which the colony has always hitherto so greatly suffered, 
prevented us at the outbreak of the last war from availing ourselves of 
the a services of Mosesh, the Basuto warrior ; of Faku, the head 
of the Amapondas, and of Umtirara, the Tambookie chief; who, with 
their numerous tribes, would willingly have thrown themselves on the 
flank and rear of our enemies, gladly taken advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity of “eating them up” (the expressive and c teristic African 
term for waging war), and only awaited from us the signal for so doing ;§ 
but our consent was then—as on former similar occasions— withheld, 
from a delicate apprehension of our bloodthirsty and inveterate foes being 
too roughly handled by their fellow-barbarians ! 

Though it was the advice of Colonel Hare, the veteran and expe- 
rienced governor of the Eastern Province, that we should avail ourselves 


* Thompson’s “ Travels in Southern Africa,” vol. i. p. 360. 

¢ See Mrs. Ward’s “ Five Years in Kaffirland,” vol. i. chap. vii. 

¢ See, amon many other instances of such assertions, that at page 74 of 
Rogse’s “Four Years in Southern Africa.” Sir Harry Smith’s opinion of Kaffir 
character will be found in the address, made by him at Cape Town on the 20th 
of Oct., 1837, after throwing up the intment he held on the Eastern frontier.— 
Vide “Caseof the Colonists,” p. 21, by the Editor of the “ Graham’s Town Journal. 
§ See in “ Blue Book,” for 1847, at page 181, Despatch, No. 18, 
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of the offer of the friendly tribes above adverted to, in order to cripple 

the enemy, his counsel was disregarded ; and why ? We would answer: 
from the same mistaken deference to that morbid spirit of would-be 
philanthropy, emanating from Exeter Hall, which has so long pervaded 
the public ao See which has directed on. memes 0 i 

on the coast o inea—swayed our in Southern Africa,— 
and ever caused us to set at par Riad sa fellow-countrymen, 
as compared with those of a set of, generally speaking, worthless and 


a savages ! 
' [have shown how we have been repaid by the Kaffirs for such mis- 
lenity and forbearance,—a system of forbearance which, whilst 
ing out the strongest encouragement to their lawless depredations, 
has so continuously placed at their mercy the lives and property of 
British subjects ; for even when nominally at peace, they unceasingly 
plunder the colony, unhesitatingly murder if opposed in their robberies ; 
and the reader has just had an unexaggerated statement of their conduct 
towards us when at open war. 


I can only advert “en passant,”—as characteristic of their habits, — 
to the inhuman practice prevalent amongst the Kaffirs, of exposiag their 
sick and aged relatives to be devoured by wild beasts. Wisrents a 
Kaffir is considered as beyond hopes of recovery, he is carried into the 
bush, where a living sepulchre (the wolf or the jackal) invariably awaits 
the unfortunate wretch ; for none but the chiefs have the privilege of being 
interred, and the cattle kraal (considered a sacred spot) is their last 
resting-place. 

Though the limited space of a magazine will not admit of further 
illustration of Kaffir character and customs, I could say much more on 
the same subject, tending further to elucidate the real disposition of these 
barbarians, in every sense of the word. 

It has been justly remarked, that, Regercing to Kaffir interpretation, 
“forbearance is weakness, indecision a want of courage, and liberality a 
want of understanding ;” our own vacillating measures, repeatedly childish 
conduct, and misplaced generosity towards these robber tribes during the 


last half century, have fully ed their belief in the truth of these 
maxims; and their deportment towards us has been regulated ac- 
cordingly. 


It is however to be hoped that the reign of “humbug” is—in this 
quarter—at last come to a close, that a deaf ear will now for ever be 
turned to the ravings of deluded or deluding Ieper “on of interested 
intriguers, and other myrmidons of Exeter Hall ;* that all our dear- 

inst experience, the Kaffirs will now, under the vigorous ini 

tion of Sir Harry Smith, be dealt with according to their deserts; and 
should they give any further trouble or molestation to the colony, that 
they will—as a just punishment for past, and a security against future 
offences— be driven “en masse” beyond the Kye,—the boundary 
originally fixed, in 1835, by Sir Benjamin d’Urban, and the only de- 
fensible barrier against these truly “irreclaimable savages.” 

'-® The reader must ere this, be heartily sick of the many allusions made 
in these pages, to the above-mentioned classes ; but their meddling influence hag 
been so constantly and perseveringly exercised at the expense of the welfare of 
the colony, and so intimately connected with all its transactions, as to render a 
frequent mention of them, unavoidable in any subject having at all reference to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THAT FISH ARE THE REAL LORDS 
OF CREATION. 


While Man exclaims—“ see all things for my use,” 


“See Man for mine !”—replies a pampered Goose. - 
OPE. 


Make an @ to my fellow creatures for refusing to acknow 
the title the Pe Lweantedl Not I. Who would think of a 
himself to O'Brien for not saluting him as “ Smith the First, King of 
Munster ?” I have a ang respect for the featherless biped termed Man, 
but —“an’t like your lordly lord protectorship,” I do not recognise 
pseudo dignities and misnomers. Come into court; show me your 
patent of nobility; prove to me that you have been an honour to your 
assumed title, instead of making your title your honour; give me evi- 
dence that as virtue alone is true nobility, your soul is your herald’s office, 
and your deeds your escutcheon; let me be convinced that your greatness is 
neither conferred nor usurped, but innate. Hosea makes the Deity say 
of the Jews, “they have reigned but not by me;” they had invested 
themselves with a sham seignory ; and even thus hath man with his own 
hand put a crown upon his own head, and strutting his little hour upon 
the stage, hath exclaimed in the madness of his vanity, ‘“* Bow down to 
me all creatures of the earth, for I am lord of the creation!” I look for 
the emblazonments that attest his mental lordliness, and I behold nothing 
but vice, folly, and littleness. I seek proofs of his personal superiority, 
and in his natural state I see a naked savage flying in terror before a 
beast of prey; as a civilised being I mark him driven from the throne of 
his phiesaphy by the attacks of musquitoes, and running panic-stricken 
away from a viper, a scorpion, or a swarm of irritated wasps! 

O braggart! thou hadst been discreeter, 
Hanging thy monarch’s hat so high, 
If thou had’st dubb’d thy star a meteor, 

That did but blaze, and rove, and die. 

By what scale do we measure the greatness of human potentates ? 
By antiquity of ion and extent of empire, natural and admitted 
grounds upon which it may be shown without difficulty that fish, and 
not men, are the real lords of creation. The Mosaic account assures 
us that in the origin of all things, the Divine Spirit moved upon the 
face of the waters, dividing those which were above, from those which 
were under the firmament ; the whole universe being then aqueous, and 
the first order for the production of animated creatures being issued in 
the fiat—*“ Let the water bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life.” Universality of empire, and priority of formation are 
thus incontestably established, fully authorising the finny tribe, as the 
first born of the first world, to claim in rightful sovereignty that do- 
minion and title so unwarrantably assumed by the featherless biped; which 
latter should recollect, moreover, that “great whales’ are speci- 
fically mentioned in Scripture before we find the smallest allusion to 
man. 

Nor is this the only instance of divine favour vouchsafed to the tenants 
of the deep, By what a signal and special mercy were they exempted 
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from all the exterminating penalties of the deluge! We may fairly 
presume that they had given no cause of offence to the Deity, ree Proce. 
not appear that even a single fish was destroyed, at a time when man- 
kind had become so wicked that the whole race was swept away by a 
terrible judgment, except the eight persons preserved in the ark. 
Eagee cera % then ix the eokigaasaa of Sake sitive doncin, 
indulgence shown to them in t to ir native domain, 
and the infinite increase of their sustenance from the drowned population, 
with the doom of the animals, who must have incurred the displeasure 
of heaven, since only asingle pair of each kind was saved from perdition. 
How the carnivorous beasts, whose structure prevents their living on an 
other food than flesh, were supported in the ark, is a question very aid 
cult of solution, since they could not dine upon any of their q 
shipmates without destroying a genus for ever. It may be urged 

the finny tribes were only spared in the general calamity because the 
waters were their natural element; but this is special pleading, for 
had they merited the fate of men and animals, omnipotence would 
presently have devised the means for involving them in a similar punish- 
ment. | 


No, let us be just, and assign their exemption from judgment to their 
freedom from offence. Tell me, ye rash impugners of my theory (if 
any such there be), who were the real lords of the-creation when the 
whole human race, with the exception of a terrified octave in the ark, 
were cumbering the ocean grave-yard with their corpses? Then did 
the fishes hold an imperial triumph in the waters, rampant with the 
joy of a full-fed jubilee ; then did the leviathan rush exultingly through 
the stately halls of submerged palaces ; while the whale, in his intoxicate 
career, O'erthrew the altars and shattered the domes of temples, until 
they fell in ruins upon whole congregations of smothered worshippers. 
Then did the circular ammonite settle, in mockery of a crown, upon the 
head of drowned kings ; and sea-serpents necklaced the fair throats of 

incesses ; and worms made rings upon the fingers of beauty. Then 
did the finny lords of the creation banquet and gorge upon the biped 

rs of their title, as myriads of men, women, and children, the 
mighty and the mean, the negro and the white, the copper-coloured and 
the brown, lay stiff and stark beneath them, in their variegated masses, 
tesselating the shoreless floor of the shuddering ocean. 

Survey the world even in the present day, and you will see that the em- 
pire of the fishes, much more extensive than the solid territory of man, 
stretches over more than two-thirds of the globe. And even for a large 
pertion of the ferra-firma, over which man presumes to claim dominion, 
' to whom is he indebted but to a fish, to the coral insect, compared to 

gigantic structures the proudest human works sink into utter 
insignificance. In the Indian Ocean, to the south-west of Malabar, there 
isa chain of coral reefs and islets 480 geographical miles in length; 
on the east coast of New Holland an unbroken reef 350 miles long; 
between that and New Guinea a coral formation which extends upwards 
of 700 miles, besides various others in different parts, many of which are 
built up perpendicularly from almost unfathomable depths. What are 
the boasted temples of St. Peter's and St. Paul’s, what is the stupendous 
Breakwater of Plymouth, compared to the Cyclopean walls of these di- 
minutive architects? Well may the poet exclaim,— 
Nov.—vou, LXXXIV. NO, CCCXXXY. Z 
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Not less beautiful in than wonderful in their works, these 
varicoloured and enamelled masons, Snca wg in their native element, 
nt the appearance of a marine flower-bed, surpassing in its gorgeous 
colouring the most celebrated parterres of the East. Ehrenberg, the 
isti German naturalist, was so struck with the magnificent 
e they afforded in the Red Sea, that he exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm, “ Where is the Paradise of flowers that can rival in variety and 
beauty these living wonders of the ocean ?” 

By the pulverisation of their surface, a soil is eventually formed upon 
these pO reefs; plants, and seeds, and trees, are floated to it, bringing 
with them small animals and insects; shrubs and groves spring up, in 
which storm-driven birds find refuge ; and, at a later period, man takes 
possession of the newly-created country. Methinks I can hear, with the 
ears of my imagination, the chorus of the coral tribes as they welcome 
the first human settler on their territory—“ Build thyself a house, poor 
biped! on the foundations which we have reared up for thee, even from 
the bottom of the sea; dig and cultivate the land of which we are 
the makers and the lords; thou shalt be unto us as a vassal and a serf; 
thou shalt pay us rent by restoring to us at thy death the body which we 
shall have hee the means of sustaining during thy life; and, until the 
restoration of thy dust to dust, forget not, O human worm! that thou 
hast been indebted for thy habitation, thy home, and thy maintenance, to 
a worm of the sea!” 

If the lordly supremacy which I am claiming for the fishes can derive 
support from the important benefits they have conferred on mankind, I 

find little difficulty in establishing their title ; premising, that in the 
establishment of this point, I shall occasionally attribute effects to some- 
what remote causes. No one will deny that the greatest blessing ever 
vouchsafed to the world was the establishment of Christianity, with all 
its beautiful morality, all its exalting, loving, and civilising influences. 
And who were the main instruments in the diffusion of this glorious dis- 
pensation ?—With the single exception of Matthew, a publican, all the 
rest of the twelve Apostles sent forth to preach the new Gospel, are un- 
derstood to have been Galilean fishermen. Now, as these parties could 
not have exercised their calling, and would not have been found on the 
Galilean shores unless fish had existed, may we not urge, without irte- 
verence, that the finny tribes, of whom I am the unworthy advocate, 
were unconsciously instrumental in delivering the world from Paganism, 
and in supplying missionaries for the propagation of an infinitely purer 
and more beneficent faith ? 


* James Montgomery’s “ Pelican Island.” 
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Not to press this plea, which, indeed, is of a nature too solemn to be 
i ae I proceed to show, that in numerous other instances, 
ly less important, and more immediately demonstrable, my clients 

have been the greatest benefactors to the word, and as such justi 
in claiming ti ignty. What saved ancient Nineveh, most 
idly it ho. well, Gee the threatened judgment of the Lord, 
the intercession of Jonah; and who enabled him to perform this 
merciful mission by preserving him from the waters of the sea—a whale! 
Not. only for their spiritual welfare have men been imdebted to the 
tenants of the deep, but from the same source has been derived much of 
their intellectual improvement. What, from the beginning of the world 
to the present time, has empowered sages and philosophers, legislators 
and priests, historians and bards, to reform, t, instruct, and delight 
their fellow-creatures, but studies by the midnight lamp? And who sup- 
plied the oleaginous light that evoked all this mental illumination? 
Again must I record—a whale !—When the chandeliers of a crowded 
court saloon scatter around them a spermaceti radiance, whence proceeds 
the effulgence that adds a more becoming brightness to the blaze of 
beauty ? Again must I repeat—a whale! From whom have the lovely 
ones of earth borrowed the plastic bones which, like the mysterious 
cestus of Venus, impart a new grace and elegance to the figure? Wea- 
risome as may be the repetition, I must once more write it down—a 
whale! O, ye fair wearers of the Tyrian purple, of coral necklaces, and 
bracelets, and iy ang combs, and amber brooches, beware 

w ye o ourselves to my theory, for your rich dye and all your 

ther’ a alae have been suppliod by fish, ; . 

If we consider the finny tribes in their political bearing, it will be 
impossible to over-rate their influence, and difficult to deny their claims, 
more especially at the present moment, when Europe and the world look 
up to this favoured country as their decus et tutamen. That proud and 
commanding position England owes to her unconquerable navy; that 
navy is principally manned by our brave fishermen; those fishermen 
would never have possessed so much courage and nautical skill, had they 
not been accustomed “to go down to the sea in ships, and do business m 
great.waters,” in the pursuit of fish. The scaly shoals that swim around 
our coasts are the germ of the gallant crews who have given us the mas- 
terdom of every sea. O Saint George! our far from immaculate patron ! 
the nation needs not thy dragon-piercing lance.—Herrings, and macka- 
‘tel, and whiting, are our real champions, and while these people the 
waves, Britannia shall rule them! 

In final support of the political influence exercised upon our greatest 
men by our smallest fish, let me record the notorious fact, that England’s 
ministers cannot close the Parliamentary sessions, nor decide upon the 
royal speech, until they have sate in consultation with a Council of White 
Bait, at a Greenwich or Blackwall dinner. 

Notwithstanding the titular usurpation of which my clients have been 
the victims, signal and uniform has been their consideration for the wants 
and welfare of mankind. From Ash Wednesday to Easter, the period 
of the quadrigesimal Fast, when religion prescribes an icthyophagous 
food to the Romanist dwellers on the Mediterranean shores, immense 
shoals of anchovies invariably pass up the Straits, with the manifest pur- 
pose of supplying the sudden and oe demand for this species of 
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food. For the ent of our fisheries, and consequently, as | 
have shown, rf <9 aggrandisement of Great Britain, such eciees 
ilchards periodically visit the coast of Cornwall, that on the 5th of 
ber, 1767, as recorded by Dr. Borlase, 245,000,000 were caught at 
one time. Herrings, sturgeon, tunny, and cod-fish vie with each other 
in ministering to the wants of the human myriads, many of whom might 
starve but for the stores of this bountiful and boundless commissariat, 
Whether these migrations, like the tides, are influenced by the light of 
heaven, or by the varying temperature of the seas, remains among the 
mysteries of nature: we only know that they recur with unfailing pre- 
cision,—a fact sufficient to show that the tenants of the deep, dumb 
though they be, have some means of communicating their wishes to each 
other, and exercise that faculty with an intelligence and benevolence that 
ought to secure to them at once the distinction for which I am contend- 
ing. 

Let it not be imagined for an instant that ~_ tender fealty and ho- 
mage, or make any admission of inferiority in offering up those count- 
less shoals to man’s omnivorous maw. It is a mutual accommodation. 
The biped devourers are preserved from famine, while the finny tribes 
get rid of a surplus population, which would otherwise become as trouble- 
some to themselves a to their neighbours as that of Ireland. Among 
the many marks of peculiar favour bestowed upon my clients, is their 
astonishing fecundity. According to Lewenhoeck, a single roe of a 
cod contains above 9,000,000 of eggs ; a flounder produces 1,000,000 ; 
a mackarel above 500,000; a herring of a moderate size more than 
10,000. How simple, how effective a scheme have they devised for 
thinning their over-peopled ranks, while our own various plans for meet- 
ing a similar difficulty, either by colonisation, by culture of waste 
lands, or by poor-laws, have been discussed for years without bringing 
us a step nearer to a satisfactory solution. Truly the nominal might 
here take a lesson from the rightful lord of the creation! 

Prolificness is not the only quality in which fish are superior to other 
animated beings. The sense of smell which guides them to their food is 
singularly acute, and when hungry, they will swim slowly against the 
current of the water, in order that the odoriferous particles floating in 
that medium may be more forcibly applied to their olfactory nerves. In 
rapidity of motion they are quite unrivalled. Large ones will overtake 
aship in full sail, play round it without effort, outstrip it at pleasure. 
The flight of an arrow is not more rapid than the dart of a tunny, 3 
gilt-head, or a salmon, which latter has been calculated to rush through 
86,400 feet of water in an hour. 

In point of duration their superiority is not less conspicuous, our paltry 
threescore years and ten cutting but a sorry figure by the side of fishy 
longevity. Buffon mentions a carp above 9 hewtioed and fifty years old: 
others are known to have exceeded two hundred ; and a Greek inscrip- 
tion on a ring inserted into the gills of a large pike caught at Kayser- 
lautern in 1497, shows that it had been put into the pond 267 years 
before it was taken. But these fade into insignificance before the whale, 
to which an eminent living anatomist, from examination of a skeleton 
exhibited in London, assigns a probable duration of a thousand years ‘ 
Man, man! creation’s pseudo lord, hide your diminished head. 
Hitherto I have confined my claims to the piscatory classes, known to 
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us by their rising occasionally to the surface, or by coming within the 
shallow reach of our nets and lines; but who shall assure me that the 
unfathomable abyss of ocean, an agua incognita, into whose mysteries 
man has never even attempted to penetrate, is not tenanted by living 
monsters analogous—at least in their gigantic proportions—to the ex- 
a a mastodon, and megatherium that once over-awed the 

In those unknown waters, ‘‘deeper than did ever plummet sound,” 
may lurk, perchance, the stupendous sea-serpent, whose occasional appa- 
rition in our shuddering upper waters rests on the unimpeachable evidence 
of many an American skipper! There, too, half filling some ocean 
vastness, might possibly be found the mighty Kraken, whose immeasur- 
able amplitude it were contumacious to ee t, since it has the episcopal 
authority of Pontoppidan : and from those depths, haply, may emerge 
some communicative mermaid, not only to confirm the fact of her dis- 
puted existence, but to reveal to us from what submerged Sheffield she 
procures the hand-glass and the comb, which are indispensable to her 


oy ta ~ ees . 

raceful and honourable was the classic tribute to the sea and to its 
tenants, when a Deity was presumed to be their monarch; when Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite, reclining in their pearly car, were surrounded by 
shell-blowing Tritons, and dolphin-riding Nereids, scarcely less beautiful 
than the froth-born Venus; and the waves, the snorting and foamin 
coursers of the god, arched their proud necks as they drew the sctuteash 
over the welcome-flashing waters. But these are dreams of imagination, 
the fond invention of Heathen mythologists—“a breath unmakes them 
as a breath hath made.” Hey, presto, pass!—they are gone. 

Let us descend in the a diving-bell of fancy, to the unseen and 
untrodden floor of the deep sea, and we shall find, in the grandeur and 
beauty of the piscatory empire, a habitation worthy of its occupants. 
Here are the mingled wrecks of time and chance, and of a bye-gone 
world, which have lain undisturbed for thousands of years, and on which 
no human eye hath ever rested. Here, amid growing sea plants, and 
living corals, that vie with each other in the brilliancy of their hues, 
repose the ghastly remains of submerged fleets and armaments, the 
sailor's skeleton lying beside the still loaded, but innocuous cannon; the 
' ‘soldier’s, beside the rusty sword which he once wielded; the skulls 
of both encircled, perchance, by floated weeds, as if in mockery of a 
laurel wreath. Here lie, in glittering heaps, the gold and silver treasures 
won from a thousand royal argosies,” the hands that would once have 
risked life to grasp them, now gleaming amid the doubloons and the 
dollars in bony immobility. Here are wrecked merchant ships from the 
Indian Isles, making the surrounding waters aromatic with their scattered 
spices and perfumes. Here are the skeletons of relations, lovers, friends, 
still locked in the death embrace of their sudden immersion ; sad proofs, 
alas! of man’s perishable nature, and of the mouldering processes that 
make death unsightly ; but cheering evidence, also, of the imperishable 
affections that render life delightful. In these hidden repositories may 
still exist the bones of Sappho, the tenth Muse, who threw herself into the 
whelming waves from the Leucadian rock ;—of the murdered Orpheus, 
whose corse was carried —“ down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ;” 
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—of Milton’s friend, who by his watery death obtained immortality in the 

exquisite poem of Lycidas ;—of the royal, the noble, the beautiful, the 

a ee ee eee 
nature. ; 


And amid all this dead greatness of man, the most insi ificant living 
fish may ply his fins at leisure, looking contemptuously down upon the 
wrecks beneath, and fastidiously declining to pasture upon any less 
delicate diet than a beautiful and newly-drowned sultana from the 

orus ! 

Reader! I have pleaded my cause, and if you can shake off the pride, 
prejudice, and esprit de corps of the featherless biped, I have little doubt 
of your deciding by your verdict that 

“ Fish” ARE THE REAL Lorps OF CREATION. 











THE FIGHTING FAIRFAXES.* 


Experrence has long shown that fair-haired men, and races of men, 
are more prone to contest than dark. It is not more common that gray 
locks are “ pursuivants of death,” than that iron-coloured hair is indi- 
cative of the propensity to fight. The red Esau was a daring hunter, 
while Jacob was a peaceful shepherd. The ancient and renowned family 
of Fairfaxes derived their name from a true Saxon peculiarity—their fair- 
hair. There were also always one or more of the family ready to dis- 
tinguish pment ya feats of arms, : 

“A mili and a tical spirit,” says a biographer of Thomas 
Lord Fairfax, * had shsshateniend the hia of Fairfax for many gene- 
rations.” 

There is no doubt, also, that that spirit was more characteristic of the 
gallant Parliamentary general, than an unworthy love of intrigue, or a 
corrupt ambition, or, when Derby stands un enged in the first rank 
of the martyrs of loyalty, Fairfax would not have followed in the rear- 

of the confessors of republicanism. 

The main feature in the character and disposition of that branch of 
the Fairfaxes from which Thomas Lord Fairfax descended, besides its 
hereditary military spirit, was a stern and unbending Puritanism, which 
origin primarily in the cireumstance of the head of the family, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, of Denton, having been disinherited by his father, Sir 
William Fairfax, of Steeton, and of Denton, because of his Protestantism, 
and his having enga after the manner of aspiring youths in that age, 
in the wars of Charles V. and Francis I. as a voluntary, and having as- 
sisted at the sack of Rome, with Bourbon, in 1527. In the case of Fer- 
dinando Lord Fairfax, these sentiments and tendencies received a further 
impulse from the feelings imbibed in ing on wars of religious propa- 
gandism abroad, and in the instance of ees Lord Fairfax, the Parlia- 

* The Fairfax Correspondence. Memoirs of the Reign of Charles I. Edited 


Lag W. Johnson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. and IL Richard 
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mentary general, there were superadded to all these, a union with a 
Pr etetiedie doveteds politically and religiously, to the cause ber 
Presbyterians. Always in extremes, Fare, Fac—say, do; as the name of 
the family is quaintly Latinised, after the fashion of canting » is 
singularly appropriate and expressive of the characteristics of its leadi 
_ Sir Thomas, although he was deprived by the above circumstances of 
numerous manors, including the family estate of Steeton, was not left 
without provision. He inherited Denton in right of his mother, 
and from this source sprang that line of Fairfaxes who raised the histo- 
rical reputation of the name to a greater height than it had ever reached 
before ; and whose correspondence will occupy the important and inter- 
esting work, about to be given to the public by Mr. Bentley, and which 
ndence the first two volumes now before us can only be said to 
There are indeed in this first portion of the correspondence, many 
letters of interest, but more curious than amusing, and more valuable as 
evidences of character, than instructive in an historical point of view. 
As the work advances, the interest of the correspondence will undoubtedly 
increase very much, especially when we enter more upon the stirring and 
eventful period of the Civil War. In the mean time we shall continue 
with our text of the “‘ Fighting Fairfaxes” as the true key to the charac- 
ter of the family, and to the part which it was led to take in the great 
national struggle of puritanism succeeded by democratic turbulence and 
ambition, against sovereign rights and kingly errors. 

In doing so we shall make the “ Historical and Biographical Memoir 
of the Fairfax Family” attached to the two first volumes of the ‘“ Corres- 
pondence” our guide, commenting as we go on, but regardless of a disputed 
authorship, as it is evident that the materials are derived from the usual ac- 
credited sources ; Clarendon, Burnet, Rushworth, &c., and still more parti- 
aap from the “ Analecta Fairfaxiana,” so invaluable in a research of 

is kind. 

Thomas, eldest son of the first Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton, was 
knighted by Henry IV. of France, or rather, hy the Earl of Essex, for 
his valour displayed before Rouen, in the English force sent to 
the assistance of the French Protestant cause; and he afterwards sig- 
nalised ‘himself in the German wars against the House of Austria. 
‘Another son, Charles, was a captain, under Sir Francis Vere, at the 
Battle of Newport, fought in 1600, and in the three years’ siege of 
Ostend, commanded all the English in that town some time before it 
surrendered. According to the ‘‘ Memoir,” Colonel Charles Fairfax was 
Governor of Ostend, and was slain at the siege by a wound in the face 
from a piece of the skull of a marshal of France, who was killed close to 
him by a cannon ball. This is not at all likely. It is more generally 
received that he was slain in 1604, and that at the siege of Ostend he 
only received a severe wound in the face from the splinter of the French 
marshal’s skull. 

Edward Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, was another son of Sir 
Thomas’s. Collins says of Edward Fairfax, that “himself believed the 
wonders that he sung.” He was indeed so much affected with the 
Superstitions of his age, that it is related that he believed his children to 
have been bewitched, and that so firmly, that even the verdict of ac- 
quittal by a jury, little disposed as juries then were (or dared to be) to 
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favour witches, failed in convincing him to the contrary, for he lef 
behind him a manuscript, entitled “Dzmonologia: a Discourse of 
Witchcraft, as it was acted in the Family of Mr. Edward Fairfax, of 
Fugistone, in the County of York, in the Year 1621.” 

ohn and William Fairfax, also sons of Sir Thomas, repaired, in 1620, 
to the Low Countries, from whence the Prince of Orange was to furnish 
them with sufficient convoy of horse for their further transport to the 
Palatinate, and it appears from a letter from William Fairfax to his 
brother, that Sir Thomas himself joined the army on this occasion, and 
participated in the hardships of the campaign. 


The report of Spinola’s intention to prevent our passage, has brought my 
white-headed father into the Low Countries, who, since his coming amongst us, 
is grown forty years younger than he was before ; he resolves to make one (of 
bead to that end has provided himself of horse and arms, and all other 
necessaries. He is received here with very great respect; the memory of his 
former actions, as well in those parts as in France, being the chiefest cause 
thereof. 


Sir Thomas returned, however, soon after to England, but John was 
wounded in an attempt made _ a bridge held by the enemy on the 
Rhine. He thus quaintly records it :—‘‘ There it pleased God I should 
receive so favorable a shot through my arm, and made no entrance into 
my side, but only bruised a rib, that in three weeks was well recovered, 
but that it is somewhat stiff and must be recovered by use.” The fate 
of these brave, but unfortunate, young Englishmen, was singularl 
melancholy. They both fell in the defence of Frankenthale, and the 
manner of. their death is contained in the following extract from a letter 
of Sir John Burrough’s. 


Your son, John Fairfax, on Friday night, the 5th of October, being in an 
outwork, which forty of your son's company and as many of mine did guard, 
and my ensign-bearer to command them. The work was, within a quarter of 
an hour after the shutting in of the day, assaulted by the enemy, and after 
being defended some half an hour, the enemy took it and put to the sword all 
they found there, except three of mine and five of your son’s company, which 
they took prisoners, and some few others that escaped : myself was then a near 
eye-witness of this loss, which could not but afflict me ; for I had many good 
friends there, besides some that were near me in blood. When I saw it was 
gone, and no hope of recovery, I retired from thence, and went to another 
side of the town, where I heard the enemy was continuing an assault. In the 
way upon the bridge into the town, I met your son, the captain who then 
executed the place of serjeant-major, and had been giving out of orders. I 
told him what had happened, and that I would go to the other side of the 
town to see what was a doing there. I told him I had left some musqueteers 
in the next work to that the enemy had taken from us, with a sergeant, and 
entreated him that he would take some pikes out of the next work where he 
then was, and go where I had left those musqueteers, for fear the enemy 
should advance further ; whilst he was drawing out those pikes, some soldiers 
that had been at the work told him particularly of that which happened, and 
of his brother’s death. He it seems, being moved with it, advanced forward 
towards the work the enemy possessed of ours, and in the way the enemy met 
him at the push of the pike, and gave him a blow with the pike in the body, 
and tumbled him down ; but he was rescued by those who were with him, the 
chief whereof was one Foxcroft, his clerk, and a soldier of mine, one Carr, of 
both which 1 heard him give a great many of good-words, and how much he 
was beholden to them. ‘This wound in his body made him keep his lodgings 
a week, so as that Friday se’nnight which he was hurt, towards the evening he 
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came down into the ravelin the English guarded, and there meant to watch all 
night, though many persuasions were used to him to the contrary, for his 
strength was not fit for it, yet he would have his own will; and, to show he 
was strong and well, he would go to the wall to shoot off a piece ; at which 
instant, one of the enemy’s cannon gave fire and pierced the parapet, lighted 
on Rod thigh, and broke the bone; so as that night, towards the morning, 
he died. 


A great assembly of the people, soldiery, magistrates, and burghers 
took place upon the occasion of a monument being inaugurated to the 
memory of the valiant brothers. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax had the misfortune to lose two other sons in the 
same year, 1621. They were also serving abroad ; Thomas, who was 
killed in Turkey, and Peregrine, who was slain under the walls of Mon- 
taban. The particulars of the fall of the latter, possess all the interest 
of chivalrous romance. 


During the siege of Rochelle, one Hicks, an Englishman, undertook the dan- 
gerous enterprise of conveying a letter from Rochelle to Montaban, through the 
camps of both armies, in order to encourage the garrison of Montaban to huld out 
against the assaults of the enemy, by apprising them of the good condition of 
the Rochellers, notwithstanding the large force by which they were surrounded. 
Hicks, who was a man of great nerve and daring, made clear his passage 
through the army before Rochelle, and arrived in safety at Thoulouse, where 
the Viscount Doncaster was ambassador from Charles the First. Here he 
joined the English, and fell in amongst the rest with Peregrine Fairfax, who 

longed to the train of the ambassador. Finding young Fairfax of a bold 
and gallant spirit, and being anxious to have a companion with him in the 

erilous business he had undertaken, Hicks persuaded Peregrine to ride with 

im to Montaban. It being known that they were of the ambassador's train. 
they obtained free access to the works and avenues, Hicks all the time secretl 
watching his opportunity to fly into the town. According to the reports whic 
reached England of this transaction, Peregrine Fairfax was entirely ignorant 
of the mission upon which Hicks was engaged, and was merely made use of 
by Hicks as an instrument through whose unconscious assistance, as a member 
of the ambassador’s retinue, he would be the better enabled to effect his 
object. While they were both in the outworks amongst the troops, Hicks 
saw a favourable moment for the execution of his design; and, upon the 
instant, putting spurs to his horse, got off into the town through a shower of 
bullets, leaving Fairfax (astonished at the suddenness of the action) to fall a 
victim to the rage of the French soldiery. Their first impulse, after strippin 
him of his coat and pocket, was to kill him, but he drew his sword, and, 
making a desperate struggle for his life, was covered with wounds, and carried 
away into Montaban, where he lingered for a fortnight. 


Charles Fairfax, the compiler of the “ Analecta Fairfaxiana,” was a 
barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, but the family leaven was within him also, and 
in the Civil War he obtained the command of a regiment, in which 
situation he acquired the intimate friendship of General Monk, to whom 
he stood firm with his regiment in Scotland when the rest of the army 
_ wavered. He was subsequently made Governor of Hull (1659). 

There are, however, no rules without exception. One of the sons of 
Sir Thomas (Henry) was more fortunate in his choice and mode of life. 
Having entered the Church, and been nominated by his father to the 
living of Bolton Percy, his quiet career offers a touching contrast to the 
turmoil and struggle in which the other members of the family existed. 
“ He lived in seclusion, discharging the duties of his office with unremitting 
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diligence, and reconciling all factions around him by the gentleness and 
charities of his life. Upon a very small fortune he enjoyed a repose and con- 
tentment which was denied to the more celebrated members of his family.” 

After serving his country in so many various capacities, in the field 
and in the council, giving so many “hostages” to the state, and discharg- 
ing with credit the duties of his position in the north, Sir Thomas was 
raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord Fairfax, of Cameron. He 
lived many years to enjoy his dignity, and died in 1640, at the advanced 
age of eighty. He was succeeded by his eldest son Ferdinando, 2nd 
Lord Fairfax, who was again succeeded in the title by his eldest son, the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

We see then how the long peace, which James I. so prided himself 
in ing, was unable to extinguish the warlike quality of English 
blood. The noble youth sought action in foreign campaigns. Younger 
sons, and even elder brothers, engaged as volunteers in the contests of 
Holland, France, and Germany, where oe imbibed principles, and ac- 
quired habits, by no means favourable to the state of things which the 
king was desirous to establish and uphold. Even the few expeditions 
undertaken by command, or with the countenance of the state, were all 
in behalf of revolted nations; and the assistance afforded to the 
United Provinces, to the French Hugonots, and to the German Protes- 
tants, was a practical acknowledgment of the right of resistance. The 
alliance of France with the insurgent Americans, contributed not more 
to the French revolution, than the alliance of England with the 
continental Protestants, to the temporary suspension of English mo- 
Thus not only was the country stocked with hot-blooded gallants who 
had been habituated to separate the idea of military from that of civil 
obedience, and with soldiers of fortune, whose knowledge of the techni- 
cals of war, though perhaps not very profound or extensive, was formida- 
ble to a government, which busied itself with matters far better left to 
the decision of public opinion ; but in the particular case of the Fair- 
faxes, there was a family grievance, for it was still fresh in their memories, 
that Sir Thomas, the’ father of the first lord, had been disinherited for 
his adherence to the Protestant cause, and that each successor in his turn 
now paid the penalty of martyrdom in the narrowness of his estates. 
This was not very likely to reconcile them to the cme er a of 
Charles I. to levy burthensome imports upon his subjects y impo- 
verished by the pressing necessities of the state. 

The Fairfaxes became thus from a variety of coincident causes allied 
with the rebellious party ; but the author of the “ Biographical Memoir” 
justly remarks that the formidable resistance which this influential family 
offered to the progress of the king in the north, was strictly confined 
to the field of battle to which the king challenged them ; and, from the 
first to the last scene of this disastrous conflict, they never favoured the 
intrigues of faction, and it is but too true, that “if all men at both sides 
had acted with equal candour and magnanimity, the country would have 
been spared much bloodshed and calamity.” 

The first Lord Fairfax did not entertain a high opinion of the military 
talents of Ferdinando. He thought he was well fitted for the bench of 
Justices, but that he was deficient in the intrepidity necessary to the con- 
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duct of military affairs. But ee ee ae 


displayed by Lord Fairfax, as the forces 
ee ee county of ork, attested how fully he inherited the ten- 
dencies of his ancestors. 


Previous to this, however, Thomas, the son, who was born at Denton, 
January 17th, 1611, had distinguished himself as a soldier of fortune 
abroad, and as one of the most intrepid of the Parliamentarians, and that 
before his father, Lord Fairfax, ace? evsnaies trip ge a 
After finishing his school education, Thomas had been sent to St. John’s 

, Cambridge, and is said to have shown quick talents for learning. 
But his genius lay in a different direction, and while he was little more 
than sixteen years of age he joined the army in the Low Countries, anxious 
to reap distinction in more stirring scenes than the cloisters of a 
university. 

Thomas served under Horatio Lord Vere of Tilbury, and was at the 
taking of Bois le Duc from the Spaniards. Lord Vere took so much in- 
terest in the young soldier, that on his return to England he gave him his 
daughter Anne in marriage. This young lady had been educated in 
Holland, and was so zealous a Presbyterian, that she is generally admitted 
to have had great influence in her husband’s subsequent conduct. It is 
related in the “ Biographical Memoir,” as a proof of the eagerness of 
young Fairfax to distinguish himself in the cause, that when Charles 
made his first attempt to raise a guard for his person at York, he was com- 
missioned by his party to present a petition to the king, imploring his 
majesty to abandon his design of raising forces, and to listen to the wishes 
of the Parliament. The king endeavoured to avoid the reception of this 
petition, but Fairfax was resolved at all hazards to discharge the ed 
which had been intrusted to him, and following his majesty on horsebac 
to Heyworth Moor, he presented the — on the pommel of his saddle 
in the presence of nearly a hundred thousand ns.* 

Lord Fairfax having, as before mentioned, been appointed general of 
the Parliamentary forces in the north, Sir Thomas, who had been knighted 
in 1641, for the part he took in the first Scotch war as captain of the 
Yorkshire Redcaps, received a commission under his father as general of 
the horse. The first display of his valour and military experience was the 
driving a small detachment of Royalists from Bradford to Leeds, whither, 
in conjunction with Captain Hotham, he marched a few days after, and 
compelled the army to retire upon York. In order to secure the West 
Riding, from whence the Royalists derived their principal supplies, he 
next advanced to Tadcaster, whence he went to secure the pass at 
Wetherby with 300 foot and 40 horse. 

The Royalists attempted to surprise them here, and Sir Thomas, 
according to his own account, had a narrow escape. 

“TI myself was only on horseback, and going out of the other end of the 
* town to Tadcaster, where my father lay, when one came running after me, 


and told me the enemy was entering the town; I presently gallopped to the 
Court of Guard, where I found not above four men at their arms, and remem- 





* A morecommonly accepted version of this incident is, that Sir Thomas over- 
took and surrounded the king with his mob of followers, and laying hold of the 
pommel of his saddle thrust the petition into his hand, and so we find it related 
more at length in the Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 407. 
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ber two sergeants and two pikemen, who stood with me when Sir Thomas 
Graham, with about six or seven commanders more, charged us; and after a 
short but sl encounter they retired, in which one Major Carr was slain ; 
and by this time more of the guards got to their arms. I must confess | 
knew no strength but the powerful hand of God that got them this repulse.” 


This is from the‘ Short Memorials” left behind him by Lord Fairfax, 
and not intended for the public eye, but for the satisfaction of his own 
relations, but which were,’ nevertheless, published in 1699 by Bryan 
Fairfax, Esq., to prevent a surreptitious edition. This first exploit was 
followed by the affair at Tadcaster, in which the father first appears 
acting with the son. Cavendish, Earl of Newcastle, and Clifford, of 
Cumberland, united their forces at York, and advanced to assail Tad- 
caster with a superior force. The place having been judged untenable, 
the gallant Fairfaxes risked an engagement ; but, notwithstanding the 
advantage of ground, were woidtad, after six hours’ hard fighting, and 
withdrew in the night to Selby. In the “ Memoir” it is recorded that, 
“at last growing dark, the Royalists retreated into the fields, leaving 
upwards of 200 dead and wounded on the ground; and the Parlia- 
mentary forces having expended all their ammunition, took advantage of 
the night to retire upon Selby.” But the bias of the “ Memoir” is 
~-saiton ad Parliamentarian. 

Three days afterwards Sir Thomas by a night march, in the course of 
which he passed several posts of the enemy, gained Bradford, and there 
entrenched himself. According to his own account, he had only three 
troops of horse, and about 800 foot, but, upon summoning the country, 
he made up the latter, 1200 or 1300, “too many to lay idle, and too 
few to be on constant duty.” 

In a war of posts and parties, boldness and the first blow are more than 
half a battle. A hot engagement, on the 23rd of January (1643), 
made Sir Thomas master of Leeds, with all the stores and ammunition 
laid up there. 

After the capture of Leeds, Sir Thomas Fairfax defeated a consider- 
able force at Gisborough, and received in the name of the king and 
Parliament, the submission of Wakefield and Doncaster. But to prevent 
any misunderstanding upon this point, for strange as it may now appear, 
there can be little doubt, that many of the Parliamentarians believed at 
the beginning of the Civil War, that the king was absolutely a captive 
in the hands of the malignants, deluded and overruled, and that the 
Parliament army was raised as much for his rescue and protection, as for 
the defence of the country against the traitorous attempts of courtiers 
and papists. To prevent any further misunderstanding, we said, upon 
that point, Ferdinando Lord Fairfax, and his son, Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
were proclaimed traitors by the Earl of Newcastle, and thus men, who, 
if bigotted, can scarcely have been termed fanatical, and certainly not 
disposed to extremities, were led to definitely wage war on the king, 
while they wished the conservation of the monarchy. First taking up 
arms to keep the peace, they refused to lay them down when impeached 
as traitors, because they had gone too far, and the king was too much 
exasperated to be trusted. 

Sir Thomas marched from Doncaster to Sherburne in the hopes of 
surprising the enemy there, but they seeing him coming, posted off a 

















guard of horse at a pass near the town. Sir Thomas in person, 
and forced his way within the barricade, which was var he ut in 
upon him. His horse was shot in the breast, but he fought his way into 
town when his horse fell dead under him. Such, however, was his 
soldier-like fortune, that he got off in safety to Selby. The royal forces 
had now so increased that Sir Thomas was after this twice defeated by 
Lord Goring, at the head of twenty troop of horse. The first action 
was at Bramham-moor, the second on Seacroft-moor. The Earl of 
Newcastle had at the same time obliged Lord Fairfax to retire from 
Selby towards Leeds, which town both father and son reached, after an 
dially embarrassed retreat, within an hour of one another. 
Sir Thomas, determined to revive the spirits of his party by a bold en- 
rise, attacked and recovered Wakefield, capturing the elder Goring, 
and taking 1400 prisoners and a large store of ammunition. Thus encou- 
raged, the father and son formed a junction, and resolved to give battle 
to the Earl of Newcastle. The result of this temerity was the defeat of 
Atherton-moor, June 30, 1643. 2000 were slain or taken in the field, 
and 2000 more surrendered the next day. While the elder Fairfax 
retreated on Leeds, Sir Thomas remained in Bradford with only 800 
foot and sixty horse. ‘The Earl of Newcastle surrounded the town with 
a powerful force. 


And when the last barrel of powder was nearly exhausted, Sir Thomas re- 
solved to cut his way through the enemy with the intention of getting off to 
Leeds. In this desperate enterprise he was accompanied by his wife. Day 
was breaking as he moved out of the town with a handful of men who 
were nearly all slain, and several prisoners taken, amongst whom was his wife. 
“ 1 saw this disaster,” he tells us, “but could give no relief; for after I was 
got through, J was in the enemy’s rear alone, those who had charged through 
with me having gone on to Leeds, thinking I had done so too ; but I was un- 
willing to leave my company, and stayed till I saw there was no more in my 

ower to do, but to be taken prisoner with them. I then retired to Leeds. 
ot many days afterwards, the Earl of Newcastle sent back the lady in his 


own coacn. 


Sir ‘Thomas found the council at Leeds in a state of distraction, and 
preparing to retreat to Hull. On this retreat he was overtaken by a 
company of horse, and received a shot in the wrist, which made the 
bridle fall out of his hand, and occasioned so great a loss of blood, that 
he had like to have fainted. But overcoming nature by a strong effort 
of will, he seized his reins in his sword hand, and withdrew from the 
melée. But we must give his own account of this adventure :— 


“T had been twenty hours on horseback after I was shot, and as many hours 
before: and as a further affliction, my daughter (afterwards Duchess of Buck- 
ingham), not above five years old, endured all this retreat a horseback, being 
carried before her maid ; but nature not being able to hold out any longer, 
she fell into frequent swoonings, and in appearance was ready to expire her 
last. Having now passed the Trent, and seeing a house not far off, I sent her 
with her maid only thither, with little hopes of seeing her any more alive, 
though I intended the next day to send a ship from Hull for her. I went on 
to Barton, having sent before to have a ship ready against my coming thither. 
Here | lay down to take a little rest, if it were possible to find any ina body so 
full of pain, and a mind yet fuller of trouble and anxiety. Though I must 
acknowledge it as the infinite goodness of God, that my spirit was nothing at 
all discouraged from doing still that which I thought to be my duty. I had 
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not rested above a quarter of an hour before the enemy came close to the 
town. I had now not above a 100 horse with me: we went to the shi 
where under security of our ordnance, we got all our men and horse 


and crossing Humber, we arrived at Hull, our men faint and tired. I myself 


had lost all, even to my shirt, for my clothes were made unfit to wear with 
rents and blood. Presently after coming to rong hd yeacina— tei Ary a 
ter, who was brought the next day to the town, pretty well recovered of 
long and tedious journey. Not many days after, the of Newcastle sent 
po ape tf tiapeomacedane tag: ay va her; which generous act 

his gained him more reputation than he could have got by detaining a lady 
prisoner on such terms.” 

These disasters rendered it necessary to increase the of the 
army, and the Scotch were solicited to send 20,000 men to their assist- 
ance, while Lord Fairfax raised new forces in the north. The Earl of 
Newcastle deeming the Parliamentarians dispersed, withdrew into Lincoln- 
shire, but being soon strong enough for the forces which remained in the 
north, a ~ — sent to make an attempt upon Stamford-bridge, 
near Yor: pon this the Earl of Newcastle returned, Beverley was 
carried after a stout and bloody defence, and Fairfax and the wreck of his 
troops were driven to the very gates of Hull. On the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, the now Marquis of Newcastle, sat down before Hull, then the only 
Parliamentary garrison north of the Humber. The horse being worse 
than useless in a pong town, they were despatched under Sir 
Thomas’s command into Li ire, to join that army, nominally the 
Earl of Manchester's, but of which the directing spirit was Oliver Crom- 
well. Having effected a union, they attacked and defeated a. body of 
5000 Royalists at Horncastle ; while at the same time, the besieged in 
Hull made so desperate a sally that the marquis hastily raised the 


siege. 
According to most authorities, Sir Thomas next set forth from Lincoln- 


shire on the 29th of December, 1643, and marching across the island, 
was joined by Sir William Brereton, and on the 21st of January, 1644, 
attacked Lord Byron, first of his ancient house that bore that title (accord- 
ing to Moore, Sir John Byron was created Baron Byron of Rochdale in 
1643) and who was besieging Nantwich, in Cheshire, with an army of 
Irish. Byron was routed with great loss, and the celebrated Colonel 
Monk was made prisoner. The author of the “ Historical and Biogra- 
phical Memoir,” p. Ixxiii, records this as an engagement in which Ferdi- 
nando Lord Fairfax wasconcerned, and as having occurred in January, 1643, 
It is difficult also to gather from the same authority (compare p. lxxiv 
with xcix,) whether the defeat of Lord Bellasyse at Selby, in April, 1644, 
which followed upon that of Lord Byron, was due to the intrepidity of father 
or son. The fact is father and son united their forces at Ferrybridge. The 
attack was made in three divisions ; the first led by Lord Fairfax, the 
second by Sir John Meldrum, and the third by Colonel Bright. The 

a Fairfax commanded the horse. The battle was obstinately 
isputed till Sir Thomas, with the cavalry, forced a passage into the town 
and routed his antagonists. 

_ This victory made the Fairfaxes once more masters of the midland por- 
tions of Yorkshire, and the Marquis of Newcastle having retired before 
the advancing Scots into York, that city was besieged, but in vain, by the 
united army of Parliamentarians and Covenanters. The gallant, but rash 
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separate engagements, in two 


| time prevailed, but ultimately the inflexible determination of the Puritans 


triumphed, and after a bloody and terrible conflict, the royal army was 
rather than driven, off the field. 

The prince after his defeat fled into Lancashire, and the Marquis of 
Newcastle, seeing that all was lost, set sail for Hamburgh. On the 15th 
of July York surrendered, so that the whole country north of the Trent, 
with the exception of a few scattered garrisons, was in the hands of the 
allied Parliamentarians, Covenanters, and Republicans. Sir Thomas 
seems to have been more employed than any one else in reducing the few 
last scattered remnants of royalty ; a service of more danger than distine- 
tion, for he had to deal with men determined to sell their lives as dear as 
possible. He was twice in imminent peril of death ; first in the assault 
of Helmsley Castle, where he received a shot in the shoulder, which 
threatened to prove fatal, and again before Pomfret Castle, where he 
narrowly escaped a cannon ball, which passed betwixt him and Colonel 
Forbes, so close that both were knocked down with the wind of it, and 
Forbes lost an eye. 

The schism that had taken place in the allied camp between the Earl 
of Manchester and his major-general, Cromwell, and between Waller and 
Essex, by leading the-way to the famous self-denying ordinance and the 
resignation of the Earl of Essex, ultimately led to Sir Thomas Fairfax’s 
appointment in January, 1645, as generalissimo of the Parliamen 
army, Oliver Cromwell being appointed at the same time lieutenant- 
general. But as the volumes as yet unpublished of the “ Fairfax Corres- 
pondence” are to be devoted to the times of the Parliamentary leader, it is 


* unnecessary here to follow the brave captain through those victories and 


achievements won subsequently to his elevation, but which at once attest 
the martial spirit of the man, his military talents, and that his nergy 
was equal to the greatest occasions. It has been justly remarked by the 
author of the ‘“‘ Memoir” that Sir Thomas (who had succeeded to the title 
of Lord Fairfax in March, 1647) was never inspired by the corrupt ambi- 
tion which actuated the conduct of Cromwell and others, =, ey in the 
course he had pursued by the precedents of his family, by the bad example 
of continental warfare, and more than any thing by the imperious dictates 
of a warlike nation, he had been carried on by the force of circumstances, 
in a career pursued with more than an ordinary amount of the gallantry 
and chivalry of war, so far justified in his own ideas, but he shrank from 
those ulterior proceedings which struck at the life of his sovereign. 

We have seen that Ferdinando Lord Fairfax commanded at the battle 
of Marston Moor. After that affair he was appointed Governorof York, which 
city was made the seat of a standing committee, whereby the affairs of the 
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whole country were controlled. It is not indeed with the father as it is 
with the son, Lord Fairfax’s share in the military transactions of the 
period cannot be ted in an outline of the actions in which he was 
personally en but must be traced in his organisation of the forces 
oes at his disposal, and his disposition of their movements. All these 

etails are fully embraced in the very remarkable ndence now 
laid by Mr. Bentley before the public. It may be remarked here, that 
the care with which the family records of the Fairfaxes were preserved is 
almost without a parallel. In no other collection are there to be dis- 
covered such a mass of letters and documents, public and private ; pedi- 
grees, not only of the different branches of their own family, but of all 
the families with whom they were connected by intermarriage ; seals, 
mottoes, arms, and the vari hernalia of heraldic honours. All the 
Fairfaxes contributed something towards that curious depositary, the 
‘‘ Analecta Fairfaxiana,” which covers a period little short of two 


centuries. 

But it was in Leeds Castle, Kent, that the mass of correspondence 
from which the volumes about to be given to the public by Mr. Bentley 
have been mainly compiled. The circumstances under which the MSS. 
were discovered are so curious, that although previously laid before the 
Archeological Association at Winchester, we shall extract them here. 


Mr. Martin having occasion to make some alterations in the Castle in the 
spring of the year 1822, set apart for sale a quantity of useless furniture ; and 
amongst the lumber which was thus to be swept away was an old oaken cliest, 
filled apparently with Dutch tiles. It was purchased for a few shillings by 
Mr. Gooding, a shoemaker, in the neighbouring village of Lenham. Upon 
the inspection of its contents, expecting, perhaps, to light upon treasures of 
another kind, Mr. Gooding found an enormous quantity of MSS., carefully 
arranged and deposited beneath the Dutch tiles, which were piled up to the 
lidof the box. Mr, Gooding, not attaching any special value to treasures of 
this description, consigned the papers to a cellar to be destroyed, as occasion 
served, for waste paper. 

It was fortunately suggested to Mr. Gooding to offer the MSS. to Mr. 
Newington Hughes, a banker at Maidstone, and well known as a collector of 
antiquities. By this lucky accident the whole collection was preserved, Mr. 
Hughes becoming their purchaser. But in the meanwhile some havoc had 
been committed amongst them. “Some of the parchments,” says Mr. John- 
son, under whose editorship the first two volumes of the “ Correspondence” 
are now issued, “had been cut into strips for shoemakers’ measures ; and a 
fragment of one, a grant of lands to Sir Anthony Saint Leger, is now before 
me in the form of a child’s drum pelt. Some of the letters Mr. Hughes 
recovered from the thread-papers of the village mantua-makers ; others had 
been taken by a gentleman’s servant, and had found their way into the collec- 
tions of Mr. Jadis, of the Board of Green Cloth, and of Mr. Upcot, the well- 
known collector of autographs. These were nearly all recovered ; and the 
whole form that valuable and richly illustrated series of manuscripts from 
which this work has been prepared.” 


This correspondence, which extends over two centuries, is so full of 
interest in all that concerns the affairs of the Civil War and of the persons 
engaged therein, that we might have taken it up even in its earliest 
portions, as far as now published, under a variety of agreeable and in- 
structive aspects. The early Parliamentary Struggles—Charles I. and 
_ Queen Henrietta—The Successors of Buckingham—The Star-chamber 
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Prosecutions—The Scotch Rebellion—The Fall of Strafford and Laud— 
The Encroachments of the Puritans—The Attempts of the King to get u 
an Irish and Scotch Party, and the Commencement of Hostilities, beyon 
which the correspondence of the first two volumes does not extend. 
Upon all these subjects there is a great deal of curious and interesting 
detail, which will for the future be indispensable to the student of the 
most remarkable times in the history of his country. These details are 
also so mixed up with notices of persons, that the correspondence may 
be made to furnish much additional light upon the history of the landed 
and other gentry of the time. It struck us, however, that the fighting 
ity of the Fairfaxes was the true key to the history of the un- 
toward part which that family took in the great rebellion, and for which, 


as might naturally have been expected, as their aristocratic blood and - 


feelings could never be forgiven by a democracy, the greatest of them 
all, suffered ultimately only sudeonet and persecution. 

It is a curious circumstance in the history of the Fairfaxes, that the 
first Lord, a short time before his death (1640) prophesied in express 
words that his grandson would destroy his house. This curious fact is 
preserved by Charles Fairfax, as a posteript to the “ Analecta,” where it 
is designated 


MEMORANDUM BY CHARLES FAIRFAX, OF MENSTON. 


Having made some few entries of the most remarkable of the family that 
have come to my view or certain knowledge, [ am now, for a sad epilogue, 
enforced to insert the Pees of a discourse betwixt my dear father Thomas, 
first Lord Fairfax, and myself, which I dare not omit, by reason of a solemn 
engagement imposed upon me by him, with a quadruple charge, as’tis hereafter 
specified, not many months before his death, the substance thereof, with some 
of the circumstances, was to this effect. 

He walking in his great parlour at Denton, I only then present, did seem 
much perplexed and troubled in his mind, but, after a few turns, broke out 
into these, or the like expressions :— 

“Charles, I am thinking what will become of my family ‘when I am gone ; 
I have added a title to the heir-male of my house, and shall leave a competent 
estate to support it. Ferdinando will keep it, and leave it to his son; but 
such is Tom’s pride, led much by his wife, that he, not contented to live in our 
rank, will destroy his house.” 


Looking now at the history of the family, Nun-Appleton, the estate 
of the Parliamentary general, sold to pay the debts of the Duke of 
Buckingham, husband to that little girl who we have seen carried almost 
in a dying state for forty hours across a ee in arms; Denton Hall, 
built by the first Lord Fairfax when disinherited of Steeton, the ancient 
manor of the house; Bolton Percy, and other estates in Yorkshire, dis- 
oa of to redeem the mortgages of Lord Culpepper, and the gradual 

ispersion and descent of the family from their former position in Eng- 
land; these circumstances must be felt as fulfilling, in a remarkable man- 
ner, the prophetic fears of the founder of the Barony. The title still 
stands in our peerage books, but the closing line of the record points 
with startling emphasis to the shores of a distant continent— 


Seats—Belvoir and Greenway Court, Virginia ; and Woodburne, 
Maryland, United States. 


Nov.—vVoL. LXXXIV. NO. CCCXXXV. 
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OR, 
MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF “ TALES OF THE COLONIES ; or, 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” 


Cuarprer XXXVL 


I approaca this passage of my early life with considerable reluctance ; 
more than once I have determined to pass over it in silence; but on 
looking forward I find that it forms so important a link in the chain of 
my life (I am a little in doubt about the correctness of this simile but I 
have no time to seek for a better) that I could not omit it without too 
great prejudice to the narrative ; besides as I set out with professing 
that these confessions should be sincere I consider it a duty not to dis- 
guise my faults and follies from the reader, although it occasions me no 

ight twitches of uneasiness to reveal them. Another reflection aids me 
to bear the humiliation of their avowal ;—and that is the hope that their 
revelation may serve to assist to the knowledge of human nature and of 
the affairs of real life, by showing how much we are all the creatures of 
circumstances ;—and, lastly, I console myself in some measure, by the 
consideration, that the period when the present events occurred was the 
time of my early youth, when I had neither experience to guide me 
through the shoals and quicksands of life’s course, nor strength of mind 
to enable me to face the present and lesser difficulty that perplexed me, 
instead of waiting to be overwhelmed by the greater which was more re- 
mote ;—but in this weakness I may venture to say I was by no means 
singular ; and if the aggregate number of improvident persons in this 
particular could lessen the smart of the individual consequences to each, 
mine would have been no great matter. 

While I was meditating on these points in the early morning, in the 
long walk of the shrubbery, I spied a face peering over a gate on the left 
hand which led to the fields, with which I fancied I was acquainted, and 
which I presently recognised as that of a lad whom I observed in 
the capacity of under-gardener at Willow Lodge. When he saw my 
attention attracted towards him he beckoned to me mysteriously ; and after 
having looked around, with a comical sort of caution, to see that no one 
was watching him, he extracted a daintily-folded note from the crown of 
his hat, and presented it to me with a grin indicative of his being aware 
that it was a smuggling transaction ; and also of his own opinion of his 

ing a person of importance in whom a lady’s confidence had been in- 
trusted. 

The letter was addressed to Leander Castleton, Esq., and the word 
“junior” was annexed in conspicuous characters in order to lessen the 
chances of mistake, the occasion being both delicate and urgent. My 
heart told me on the instant from whom it came ; besides I could not fail 
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Ce ah aaptpey eleage had addressed to me an epistle of de- 


excitement on a former occasion. 

The letter was indeed from Lavinia; and it informed me in hurried 
lan of the arrival of the aunt, the nephew, the bridesmaid and the 
bridesmaid id’s mamma—all together : it contained no other information ; 
but in a postscript was added, “I think it would be wrong for you to come, 
but if you should, you will be sure to find me at the garden seat exactly as 
the clock strikes twelve ; my aunt will be engaged then with my father and 
*him’” (who the ‘him’ was(—)him I easily guessed), but 1 think you 
eee ae ane eee ou know best, yy wey dee you to 

ide me ; for inw can my trust ?” Un postscript 
oe written, ‘‘I wish I es a a 

It may easily be supposed that if any additional stimulus was wanti 
to rouse me to activity, this was cient. I read the letter over, 
believe, at least a dozen times, much to the amazement as I presently 
leiaadiel the smammae {ther vekendnanadiatien anata scrap 
of paper could contain such a quantity of writing as to need so long a 
reading. I hastily told him, “that would do,” but as the lad still 
lingered as if he expected something else, I suddenly bethought me that 
Cupid’s bow was always represented as being tipped with silver ; I pre- 
sented him therefore with a dollar as payment for work and labour done, 
and then with a second one as an “ honorarium” as I expressed it, which 
he doubtless, translated into the vulgar tongue by the name of that for 
which he was well aware it was intended. 

My mother remarked my absence of mind at breakfast, which I ex- 
plained by assuring her that I was absorbed in the solution of a difficult 
problem, which in truth it was, but not one of Euclid’s ; and I accounted 
for my hurry to get it over by declaring that I was anxious not to lose 
so fine a day for fishing ; on which my mother smilingly remarked that, 
she hoped I should have better luck than I had before, as it was difficult 
to make ladies’ bonnets palatable cook them how you may. At this my 
father looked serious. I passed it off, however, with an air of extreme 
unconcern, although I fancy I had a very red face, for my father looked 
at me very hard, and J thought, was going to say something; but I 
interposed so skilful a question on the subject of a new method of drain- 
ing which he was at that time experimenting on in the four-acre field 
about half a mile from the house, that I escaped that danger also. 
Without staying to risk the result of further conversation I quietly 
withdrew, and in order to avoid the chance of detention, forthwith re- 
paired to the stables and desired my horse to be saddled without delay. 

Great men, it may be observed, have had their — on the eve 
of important events. Julius Cesar had a warning from his wife before 
he was slain by the Roman conspirators ; and Brutus was forewarned of 
his fate at the approaching battle of Philippi; so did I also receive 
some cautionary admonitions from my friend the philosophic coachman ; 
but like the doomed personages referred to, I also neglected the friendly 
omens. 

“ Mr. Leander,” said he, as we stood by the pump in the yard, while 
a groom was getting my horse ready, “if I might make so bold, I should 
say that you was vexed with summat.” , 

“We have all got our vexations at some times,” said I ;—‘‘ how do 
Jenny’s pups get on ?” 
2aZ2 
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“ The pups thrive beautiful ; but what I was going to say, Mr. Leander, 
was this ; that when a man is vexed and out of sorts he always rides more 
reckless, and Sultan is very fresh, and sometimes he takes to wanting 
his own way ; and you ought to be careful.” 

“ Oh!” said I, “I will be careful enough; Sultan has got a good 
bit in his mouth, and I have good spurs on my heels, and I warrant he 
shall know that I am his master.” 

“ That’s all very well, Master Leander ; a bit is a very good thing in 
its place and so are in theirn ; but sometimes you see when we are 
hot we are apt to pull the bit at the wrong time, and use the spurs when 
we ought to hold the curb. The great thing is to know when to use 
-_ at the proper nick, on horseback, as well as in life, Master Lean- 

er.” 

“ Very true,” said I, “ is my horse ready ?” 

“ He will be ready in one minute; Robert is just combing out his tail.— 
So as I was saying, take care you ride careful this morning, and don’t be 
too venturesome ; and it’s a good rule to look before you leap, Master 
Leander.” 

“ Never fear,” said I; “tell him to make haste with the horse.” 

“ He’s just dusting the saddle, and giving the stirrup-irons’a wipe. 
And so yousee, Master Leander, I’ve always observed your careless, reck- 
less riders that just ride over every thing and through every thing, and 
never care for considering what’s on the other side—a ditch or a pit may 
be—they always sooner or later come toa smash. Now I’m sure you'll 
excuse me, Master Leander, for you know I have the same regard for you 
as Jenny there for one of her pups; and so I say don’t go along so 
helter-skelter over every dangerous thing you can find—but look before 

ou leap.” 
’ My caséllent friend the coachman certainly was not invested with the 
poetic character of Cassandra of old; but on this occasion his words were 
not less prophetic, and unhappily for me they were destined to the same 
remark of ‘ nonunquam credita Teucris.”—I went on my way. 

How could I think of any other matter or of any one than Lavinia ? 
Was it not natural that she alone, who was ever present to my thoughts, 
should on such an occasion entirely engross and absorb them? Was it 
my fault that one of the most unfortunate mishaps occurred that ever 
befel a luckless mortal ? I arrived at the spot by a circuitous and unob- 
served route with which I was now well acquainted ; I tied my horse to 
a tree, leaped the ditch which separated the grounds from the meadow ; 
surveyed my ground carefully before I made my way partly over and 
partly through the hedge which bounded the garden ; looked cautiously 
round ; saw that all was clear ; and then I hastened to the sheltered spot 
in which the en seat stood almost concealed by the overspreading 
foliage ; I beheld through the thickly clustered shrubs the form of 
Lavinia (as I thought of course) with her back towards me, and with her 
head leaning contemplatively on her hand, in the accustomed corner ; 
my step was, in prudence, cautious, and my approach noiseless ; I sprung 
towards her and, before she could turn round, clasped her in my arms ! 

There was no harm in that—were we not betrothed — solemnly 
pledged to each other ?—were we not, as lawyers say, in the “inchoate” 
state of man and wife? Besides—but I need say no more on that point ; 
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all considerate persons of both sexes will acquit me of improper temerity 
under such circumstances. . 

How shall I go on! I clasped her whom I supposed to be Lavinia 
in my arms; and to my utter astonishment—my confusion!—my dis- 
may! I found that I had got hold of another young lady! 

And of all the young ladies in the world—the very daughter of the 
sea-captain’s widow—of Emily of the cottage in the valley ! 

What an embarrassment ! 

Fortunately, she was too frightened to shriek; but quickly recognising 
me, she blushed prodigiously; and, remembering, perhaps, the obligation 
to me which she lay under, she had the goodness not to exhibit so much 
anger at my forwardness as the circumstance warranted. As for me, I 
could not speak for a few moments so much was I abashed at my own 
seeming rudeness;—and I was confounded with my quick perception of 
the misunderstanding that it might give rise to! Iwas about to explain 
the reason of my boisterous behaviour—rather stammeringly I suspect— 
when she kindly stopped me :— 

‘‘ Mr. Castleton,” she said, “ you are the last person in the world from 
whom I could take offence ;—but forgive me if I positively request you 
to confine your greetings in future within the bounds of decorum whi 
— between gentlemen and ladies who are not related to each 
other.” 

This she said in a manner that was exceedingly dignified, but with a 
grace that was quite charming. 

“T assure you,” said I, “that it was entirely—a...a@...a...8 
mistake...” 

“T am sure it was—it must have been a mistake ; the elegant and re- 
fined Mr. Leander Castleton never could have intended an act of rudeness 
towards a lady who, I had reason to hope, possessed his . . . respect.” 

“Upon my soul,” I reiterated, “it was a mistake ; it was indeed ; I 
thought you were ... .” 

She did not permit me to finish, but, with the sweetest smile in the 
world, said :— 

“There—that’s enough; I see that you are really sorry for having 

forgot yourself fora moment. But of course no such mistake must occur 
again ; I am sure I should forfeit your good opinion if I expressed less ; 
and I will not pain you by rs a more.” 
_ “But, indeed,” said I, wishing to clear the matter up, and longing 
to hear tidings of Lavinia,—my conscience I must confess reproaching 
me at the same time in a strange mysterious way for something which I 
felt’ I had either done or left undone—“ indeed . . . .” 

“Well, I have forgiven you ; that’s enough ; and now if you like we 
will talk of Chaucer, and of Spenser, and of all the poets in the world— 
yourself of course included. I did not know,” she said suddenly, ‘‘ that 
you were acquainted with the family here? I don’t remember that you 
ever told me of it ?” 

“I don’t think,” said I, a little embarrassed, “that I ever did.” 

“T am sure you never did:—but that’s no matter; have you known 
them long?” 

“Yes, said I; that is, 1 mean, no; but you know one may seem, 
sometimes, to know people very long although one has known them only 


ashort time. .... 
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“That is true,” she replied, and she mused a little on this; as if she 
was resolving in her mind some little problem of her own. 

“ How strange,” she suddenly exclaimed, “that almost the first person 
whom I have met in this new part of the world is one to whom I am 
under so great an obligation !” 

“ Don’t say a word about it,” said I;—I was getting more and more 
embarrassed. 

“ However,” she went on, “there are stranger things in the world 
even than this!” 

“ There are indeed,” said I, as I observed Lavinia coming hastily down 
the walk and looking much flushed, for I had a presentiment of what 


was to come. 





CuapTterR XXXVII. 


LAVINIA short when she saw how the garden-seat was occupied; 
this was a bit of ill-luck quite out of her ealeulation as well as mine. 
With the natural reserve of her sex, in the presenee of a third person, 
she saluted me rather formally, which I returned, though much ayai 
the grain, in the same manner. As Emily had not the slightest idea of 
herself being one too many on this occasion, knowing that Lavinia was 
about to be married to a gentleman who certainly was not the one 
present, she never thought of retiring to allow me the opportunity of a 
private interview with her new friend. 

She remained; therefore, carelessly seated at one corner of the bench. 

Lavinia who was very much vexed not to be able to speak to me without 
a witness, but who disguised her feelings with admirable fortitude, 
although I perceived she was so agitated that she could hardly stand, sat 
down at the other corner. 

I felt very foolish standing up before the two; and not knowing what 
else to do I took my place between them. 

Now, it must be confessed, that this was a very awkward situation. 
pe all three remained, for a short time silent; Emily from a natural 

rence, as a guest, and, as yet, almost a stranger to the family; La- 
vinia from etialinie and I pa confusion. 4 

This state of things, however, could not last for ever. As the only 
gay present, it was my duty to speak first, and to entertain the 
adies. A pretty state of mind I was in to entertain anybody! And to 
which of them was I to speak first! And what was I to say! 

Now, I will not be misunderstood here, and made to worse than 
I was. My embarrassment did not proceed from any doubt or uncer- 
— of state of my own heart; nor did I feel guilty of having 

as a suitor towards Emily ; my acquaintance with her had been 
accidental, and my intimacy—if it could be called so—was one of friend- 
ship. And, besides, I had reason to suspect that there was an attach- 
ment on the part of Emily in another quarter; for there was occasional 
mysterious mention made of a certain Lieutenant Sullivan which used to 
bring the colour into Emily’s cheeks in an odd way ; so that I considered 
her partly in the light of one engaged, and with whom my assiduities 
—for I confess to that—could lave no serious consequence. No: 
my embarrassment did not proceed from that; but from the cireum- 
stance of my never having mentioned to Lavinia my aequaintance 
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with Emily; an omission which, considering the rather romantic incident 
which led to it, would, I feared, appear to Lavinia, strange, and per- 
haps suspicious; and, in the same way, I had made no mention to 
Emily, in all my familiar converse with her and her mamma, of my 
intimacy with Lavinia, whose acquaintance also | had made in a manner 
not less romantic than the other. I felt that some explanation of these 
unusual reticences would be expected—certainly by Lavinia—and perhaps 
by Emily ; and both were alike embarrassing. 


I began to fear that some most awkward was impending. 
It was n ,» however, that I should say something ; while I 
was still studying how to begin, Emily—to my infinite relief, as it was at 


the moment, but quickly to be followed by my infinite 
signs of saving me the task of inventing a commencement to conversa- 
tion : 


“TI was saying to Mr. Castleton,” she began, ing Lavinia, 
“ before you came, that, I was not aware that he was inted with your 


(Here was a pretty begining ! 

* What !” saiekionin ts nsiderable surprise, “‘is Mr. Castleton 
an acquaintance of * 

“Oh dear, yes,” replied Emily; “‘ we were acquainted, and mamma 
too, at our house, which is about ten miles from the university.” 

Lavinia looked at me; I don’t know what.I looked at. Then she 
spoke, composedly—and with seeming indifference : 

** At the university ?” 

“Oh! yes! But I dare say Mr. Castleton has told you of the little 
romantie adventure which gave us the honour of his acquaintance.” 

“ A little romantic adventure?” repeated Lavinia. 

‘¢ He saved me from the attack of a dreadful robber, who would have 
—murdered me, perhaps, if Mr. Castleton’s gallantry and courage had 
not saved me.” 

“ Indeed!” said Lavinia. 

“ Yes, he did, indeed; and I can never be sufficiently grateful for such 
a service !—and mamma too ; and it was that which led to our inti- 
macy...” 
ae 2” said Lavinia. 

‘“‘To his intimacy, with mamma, and our house,” continued Emily ; 
“ and I was remarking to Mr. Castleton before you came, how odd it was 
that he should be the first person, as it were, whom I have seen here.” 

“It is very odd,” repeated Lavinia. 

“ But how odd,” continued Emily, “that he should never have men- 
tioned the circumstance of the robber! But Mr. Castleton is known to 
be one of the most modest men in the world—particularly on matters 
relating to his own prowess.” 

“You were not aware, then,” said Lavinia, “ that Mr. Castleton was 
acquainted with me—that is, with our family ?” 

“Oh dear no! He never mentioned your name ; and I am quite sur- 
prised to find that he knows you, for he never said a word to us about it !” 

“ And yet,” said Lavinia, with a shade of bitterness in her voice, which 
would not have been perceptible, perhaps, to any ear less sensitive than 
mine, “ my acquaintance with Mr. Castleton had its origin, also, in rather 
@ romantic adventure.” 
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‘‘ Indeed!” said Emily; “ how very extraordinary that he should have 
had a romantic adventure with both of us and never have said a word of 
them to either !” 

“Tt was his excessive modesty, doubtless,” said Lavinia in the same 
bitter tone, looking at me with a singular expression, and .carrying her 
glance forward to Emily who sat on my other side. 

“ It is a very singular circumstance, certainly,” responded Emily, re- 

ing me and then Lavinia with a doubtful and inquiring countenance, 

And then they were both silent ; waiting for me, as it seemed, to clear 
up the mystery. 

As the voile would not open and swallow me up, although I wished 
for it with all my might, I was obliged to say something :— 

“ It is certain! remarkable,” I began, with a faint laugh which I fear 
had the sound of. being a little forced, for both the ladies looked at me 
with an air of surprise; “it is certainly remarkable,” I began again, 
making a new and desperate effort to assume an indifferent air—as if the 
matter was of no consequence at all;—‘ but you will understand the 
reason of my silence directly when I explain it...... , 

“‘ Then pray do explain,” said they both at once :— 

“ For it is so very droll,” said Emily, with animation. 

‘“¢ It is so very strange,” said Lavinia with an anxious air. 

“ Yes,” said I; “itis so very droll; hah! hah !” 

*“‘ Make haste then,” said Emily, laughingly. 

“Go on,” said Lavinia, sailed . 

“‘ Oh!” said I, “ my story is told in a few words.” 

*¢ So much the better,” said Lavinia, drily. 

‘‘ Never mind the number of words,” said Emily ;—“ we are not at 
all in a hurry to go away—only—begin.” ; 

*“* You see,” said I, with as jocose an air as I could assume. “the fact is 
ce ey the fact was... . that is .... yousee,” said I, turning to Lavinia, 
“ Em.... that is—Miss Navis’s house is close to the university....... F 

*“* He is very polite to say so,” said Emily, interrupting me, “ but the 
fact is our house is a long way off; and I am sure it was very kind of 
Mr. Castleton to come and see us so often when dear mamma was so in- 


b 


disposed ..... 

“Tt was very kind,” said Lavinia, in a strange tone of voice, which 
made Emily look at her with a little surprise. 

“Tt is not every one,” continued Emily, “ who would travel ten miles 
to see a sick friend... .” 

* It is not indeed !” said Lavinia. 

“ And day after day,” continued Emily. 

“ Day after day !” repeated Lavinia. 

“ But I want to hear about your romantic adventure?” said Emily to 
Lavinia ; ‘‘ was it a robber that attacked you ?” 

“It is no matter,” said Lavinia ; “it was only a mad dog.” 

“ A mad dog! Oh—my dear—how very dreadful! I do believe a 
mad dog is what I have the greatest dread of in the world! Good 
Heavens !—it didn’t bite you ?” 

“No,” said Lavinia; “happily it did not; but it might, perhaps, 
if Lean... if Mr. Castleton had not distracted its attention ; but he 
risked his life to save me !” 

“ That was generous !” exclaimed Emily, reddening a little. 
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“‘He was riding on the other side of the river,” continued Lavinia, 
pointing in the direction of the stream, “and he dashed his horse into 
the water to rescue me from the animal . . . and his horse could not mount 
the bank ...and so... he fell back into the water...and it was 
—— he was lost . . . but I did not know what took place then—for I 
fain ” 

“ What a dreadful scene !” exclaimed Emily, shuddering. 

“Tt was not the worst part of it,” continued Lavinia, “for... Mr. 
Castleton—here—was taken into our house . . . that is . . . when he was 
taken out of the water...as they told me...and was supposed to 
be... gone. ..” 

“Oh, Heavens!” said Emily, holding up her hands. 

“You cannot imagine what I felt when I learnt that he had lost his 
life in endeayouring to preserve mine...” 

“T can—a little— ...” said Emily. 

“You never can”—continued Lavinia. ‘ Such an agonising thought 
was sufficient! . . .” (here she blushed deeply) . .. “‘ was sufficient to excuse 
the wildest actions!.. .” 

“ What wild actions?” asked Emily, quickly. 

I felt very awkward at this point. 

“ That is’—continued Lavinia, with a little embarrassment, “if there 
had been any wild actions.” 

“ T need not ask if he was recovered,” said Emily, “because . . . 

“ My recovery,” said I, “was owing to the care which Lavin 
which this young lady took of me when I seemed to be as all thought 
me—dead.” 

This I said solemnly. 

There was a slight pause here. Lavinia seemed much agitated and 
ready to burst into tears; Emily remained for a brief space in a serious 
reverie ; and for my own part I wondered how this extraordinary scene 
would end. 

It was Emily who first broke silence. 

“T suppose,” said she, addressing Lavinia, ‘that you adopted the 
means recommended by the Humane Society for recovering drowned 
persons ?” | 

‘They were all tried,” said I, ‘‘ and failed.” 

“ Failed !—then how were you recovered 2’ 

“This young lady,” I replied, “was herself the means of restoring 
me to life.” 

Emily looked at us both inquiringly, but said nothing. 

“It was the influence of her presence—and of her sympathy”—I con- 
tinued —“‘ when I was supposed,” I added,—emphatically, “to be lying 
dead—that re-animated me.” 

“What did you do?” asked Emily quickly. 

Lavinia did not reply to this question, and was evidently embarrassed. 

Emily mused for a while, and then she spoke again ; but as it struck 
me with a shade of reserve in her manner that could not have failed to 
be observed by others besides myself. 

“Mr. Castleton,” she said, “has contrived to keep this romantic 
history very secret; not indeed, that, ‘‘mamma” had any right to be made 
acquainted with his secrets. But, what will surprise her, is that Mr. 
Castleton never told us how his life had been preserved, as he says, by 
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; now I ean understand why he should abstain from mentioning his 


ou 
oa deeds—that is . . . modest and proper . . .; but why he 
should not speak of his debt of gratitude to one who had been the 
means of recovering him from . . . death!—that is what surprises 


M@eecere F 
At this moment a voice was heard from the direction of the house 


repeating the name of Lavinia, which I recognised instantly as that of 
Miss McDragon. Lavinia seemed reluctant to leave us, and looked at 
Emily as if inviting her silently, to accompany her; but that young 
lady, thinking, perhaps, that the aunt might have something to say to 
her friend, that was proper only for the ear of an expectant bride, re- 
mained still ; and as the voice grew more impatient, Lavinia abruptly 
broke from us without making any observation—and I was left alone 
with Emily. 


Cuaptrer XXXVIII. 


THERE was a silence between us for a short space ; for I was planning 
how I should contrive a private interview with Lavinia; and Emily had 
her own thoughts, but what they were she did not think fit to commv- 
nicate. Presently she said, as if speaking aloud the continuation of 
some previous thought :— 

“ And you saved her from a dreadful death ?” 

‘¢ At least, I endeavoured todo it,” said I ; ‘‘ and she has the goodness 
to take the will for the deed.”’ 

“ Doubtless,” said Emily, “she must feel very grateful ?” 

Now I fancied this was a fishing question, and I determined to be on 
my guard, for the position of Lavinia and myself was critical. I rapidly 
ran over the circumstances of the case. The mamma of the young lady 
who had ory to question me was the old friend of Miss McDragon ; 
any thing that I might tell to the daughter would be repeated to the 
mother, and by the mother repeated to the aunt. It was of importance, 
therefore, to keep Emily in the dark, as to my position and plans res- 
ecting Lavinia. To this effect it was a matter of prudence, to conceal 

m her my sentiments towards her friend ; and it occurred to me, at 
the moment, that the best way to do that was to throw such a show of 
gallantry in my manner towards herself as would blind her as to my real 
intentions.— Now this was wrong ; at least it was an unlucky contrivance; 
for it was calculated to give me the character of seeming to make love to 
two young ladies at the same time—a course of conduct than which 
nothing could be more foreign to my disposition : but, unhappily, it had 
the effect of placing me in that false position, and of giving rise to the 

i us consequences which I am about to relate. 

It was with this object therefore,—the object of keeping Miss Navis 
in the dark relative to ‘the mutual engagement of Lavinia and myself, 
lest she should inadvertently communicate the secret to her mamma by 
whom, it was to be feared, it would be revealed to the aunt of Lavinia— 
that I endeavoured to convey to Emily the idea that she and not Lavinia 
was the objeet of my passion ; a manceuvre which,'I considered, was war- 
rantable under the circumstances, and certainly venial, as I was under 
the impression, as I have already said, that Emily’s heart had been long 
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since transferred to that mysterious Lieutenant Sullivan to whom I have 

The slight pause which these rapid reflections occasioned, gave time to 
Emily to put her question in another shape =— £3 

“] hope,” said she, “ that her marriage will be a happy one !” 

“T hope so too,” said I—(in this I was perfeetly sincere). 

“ You will be present at the iage of course ?” 

“ Of course,” said I; (and thought I to myself, as it is my firm im- 
Siete eee myself, it will be odd if I am not present at 

My answer seemed to be so far satisfactory to Emily, and the air of 
reserve which she had assumed began to subside ; but there was evidently 
cuties she wanted to get at ; and she framed her next ques- 
tion accordingly :— 

“ Don’t you think her very handsome ?” 

“TI do,” said I, “... for a brunette.” (Emily was fair.)—This an- 
swer seenred to please her. 

“ You never mentioned romantic adventure with her to... us!” 

“ A gentleman cannot ones of the services which it may be his good 
fortune to have the opportunity of rendering to others.” 

“True ; but—you never mentioned the service which had been ren- 
dered to yo ; that would have been no more than an expression of 
gratitude—there could have been no objection to that ?” 

“No other objection,” said I, quickly, “but the presumption which 
it would have been calculated to give rise to, that, the one was mentioned 
only to furnish the occasion of being complimented on the other.” 


* Well—I think that is being too particular. I am sure I am not 


ashamed of making known, on any proper occasion, my debt of gratitude 
to you for having saved me from the hands of a ruffian !”’ 

“ That is,” said I, “ because you possess so much goodness.” 

“Ah! now—you will be accusing me of saying that only for the sake 
of having a compliment paid me in return !” 

“Indeed,” said I, “I feel too strongly prompted to pay you compli- 
ments without any provocation to render that necessary ; my only fear 
is, that, I may pay you too many, and say too much!” (And this was 
true enough. ) 

As I said this with rather a sentimental air I believe, Emily began to 
examine a flower which she held in her hand curiously, as if she was 
anxious to ascertain its botanical identifications. I cast my eyes in an- 
other direction, and there, to my extreme surprise and confusion, I beheld 
Lavinia, examining us both as attentively as Emily was examining her 
flower, and who had approached us unheard and unseen. I was vexed at 
this; especially, as there was an expression on Lavinia’s countenance 
which made me fear that she had overheard my conversation with Emily, 
and which, perhaps, she had misinterpreted. Emily, in a moment after, 
wards, catching sight of her, blushed excessively as if she had been 
ee in a confession, and letting fall her flower on the ground, hastily 

up. 

” Your mamma, was inquiring for you,” said Lavinia gravely. 

_Emily departed quickly without looking at me, and I was left alone 
with Lavinia. 
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THE CASTLEREAGH MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Tue times of Lord Castlereagh are so close upon our own, so many of 
his contemporaries are still engaged in the strife of politics, and so many 
memories still treasure up the chief records of his public career, that it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon details, the interest of which will remain for a 
future generation. For some idea of how those contemporaries have 
judged of the character and public services of this eminent statesman, 
we might quote the opinions of such distinguished men as Sir Robert 
Peel, Marquess Wellesley, Sir Walter Scott, Benjamin Disraeli, M. de 
Capefigue, and a host of others, which the solicitude of a relative—the 
present Marquess of Londonderry—has collected together as introductory 
to the correspondence. However much these estimates of character may 
differ inter se, they all agree in the main points, that the talents of the 
noble lord were of a high order, and his industry in the discharge of his 
official duties unremitting. ‘‘ Party animosity,” it has been justly re- 
marked, ‘may question the wisdom of measures in which he was a prin- 
cipal actor, to save its own consistency, but it dares not breathe a doubt 
of his integrity and honour.” The Marquess Wellesley says, “ the whole 
course of my public service, as far as it was connected with the public acts 
of that most excellent and able personage, affords one connected series of 
proofs of his eminent ability, spotless integrity, high sense of honour, 
DO fc and enlarged views, sound practical knowledge, ready des- 
patch of business, and perfect discretion and temper in the conduct of the 
most arduous public affairs.” Sir Walter Scott writes, “ No man wishes 
more to see, or would delight more to contribute, to place that most up- 
right and excellent statesman’s memory in the rank which it ought to hold 
with his countrymen. I am conscious, that by dint of repeating a set of 
cant phrases which, when examined, have > sense nor truth, a grand 
effort has been made to blind the British public as to the nature of the 
important services which he rendered to his country, and that the truth 
of history has in no case been so much encroached upon to serve the pur- 
poses of party.” 

Sir Robert Peel’s testimony is of a still higher character :—- 

You well know that no vindication of your Brother’s memory was necessary 
for my satisfaction,—that my admiration of his character is too firmly rooted to 
be shaken by criticisms or phrases, and cavils at particular acts selected from a 
long political career. I doubt whether any public man (with the exception of 
the Duke of Wellington) who has pasties within the last half century, pos- 
sessed that combination of qualities, intellectual and moral, which would have 
enabled him to effect under the same circumstances what Lord Londonderry 
did effect in regard to the Union with Ireland, and to the great political trans- 
actions of 1813, 1814, and 1815. To do these things required a rare union 
of high and generous feelings, courteous and prepossessing manners, a warm 
heart, and a cool head, great temper, great industry, great fortitude, great cou- 
rage, moral and personal, that command and influence which makes other men 
willing instruments, and all these qualities combined with the disdain for low 





* Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh, second Marquess of 
Londonderry. Edited by his Brother, Charles Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G.C.B., &c. 2 vols, Henry Colburn. 
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objects of ambition, and with spotless ——~ It is not flattering to say 
your Brother had these qualifications, and that by them and the proper use of 
them, he overcame practical difficulties which would have appalled and over- 
whelmed almost every other cotemporary statesman. 


Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, all the most distinguished members 
_ of the British cabinet during Lord Castlereagh’s official career, unite in 
similar honourable testimonials ; but in the present day, except among a 

few rancorous partisans, it is doubtful if any such testimonials are neces- 
| to the vindication of the by-gone statesman. His reputation as a 
minister is alike above the reach of both friends and enemies. The fact 
that, to his talents, energy, and persevering exertions we are mainly in- 
- debted for the great measure of the legislative union of Ireland with Great 
Britain, is of itself the proudest of all testimonials, but it must be added 
to that in the words of an eloquent public writer, — 


He was of one of the leaders of that Ministry which poveree the country 

from being subjugated by a power which subjugated all the rest of Europe, 

which fought the country against combined Europe and triumphed, and which 

wrenched the sceptre of dominion from the desolating principles that the 

wes Revolution spread through the world, and rentoredl it to religion and 
esty. 

If = have —— the faith and liberties of England from destruction, 

te have raised her to the most magnificent point of greatness, to have liberated 
a quarter of the globe from a despotism which bowed down both body and 
soul, and to have placed the world again under the control of natural law and 
just principles, be transcendent fame, such fame belongs to this Ministry, 
and, of all its members, it belongs to none more than to the Marquess of 
Londonderry. 
_ During a great part of the year, he toiled frequently for twelve or fourteen 
hours per day at the most exhausting of all kinds of labour, for a salary, 
which, unaided by private fortune, would not have supported him. He 
laboured for thirty years in the service of the country. In this service he 
ruined a robust constitution, broke a lofty spirit, destroyed a first-rate under- 
standing, and met an untimely death, without adding a shilling to his patri- 
monial fortune, or, if we except the step which his father was advanced in the 
peerage, changing a letter of his patrimonial title. 

What the country gained from him may never be calculated; what he 
gained from the country was lunacy and a martyr’s grave. 


- The settlement of the perplexed affairs of Ireland was as expensive and 
as difficult in former times as in the present day. The heaviest expenses 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign were occasioned by Ireland ; but they were 
always insufficient. But there is this difference between the past and 

resent times, that while Clarendon has told us ( “Life,” vol. ii. p. 107) that 

e made it his humble suit to the king, that no part of the Irish question 
might ever be referred to him ; and Ormond, who of all men, had fullest 
knowledge of the subject and most personal concern in it, “ could not see 
any light in so much darkness that might lead to him a rinerp | ;" im 
our times, it is the pride and glory ofall the leading statesmen of the day 
to have commenced their career, or to have grappled once or more wit 
what has so long, and what still constitutes, the misery and the shame of 
one country and the reproach of the other. 

Heaven hath in vain bestowed 
VAapitye: + liberty, 

(Its last and largest boon to social man) 
If the brute multitude from age to age, 
Wild as their savage ancestors, 




























began that career of 
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with Great Britain was mainly brought about. As the first two volumes 
of the “ Memoirs and od Cardenas ( ~ made to relate oe Aa this 
epoch in the life of Lord ereagh (and it appears, indeed, that this 
ion of the letters and documents colleeted by that distinguished 
statesman in his various high official situations, and selected by his 
brother, the present Marquess of Londonderry, for publication, will Te- 
late. mainly to Ireland), our quotations must naturally refer to that 
period—one of a most eventful character, and which bears an analogy to 
that which is again recurring, that would be curious did it apply to any 
other country but Ireland. | 

The year 1798 was incontestably the most important of any in the 
modern annals of Ireland, both on account of the events which actually 
occurred in it, and for those which immediately flowed from them as 
almost natural consequences. That turbulent spirit which unfortunately 
pervades the character of its people, had for many preceding years kept 
the country in a state of dangerous ferment, and made it a scene of 
commotion, outrage, and bloodshed. ‘Phe mass of the population was 
divided into hostile associations, inflamed against each other by animosi- 
ties, political and religious. The combination of Catholics of the lower 
order, who called themselves Defenders, produced that of the Orange- 
men, for the protection of Protestant imterests. At length, persons 
of a higher class of society, assuming the appellation of United Irishmen, 
joined, to form a new system, dark and deeply planned, for collecting 
those discordant elements into one great conspiracy, for the treasonable 
a of overturning the government, and, with the assistance of 

rance, ing Ireland from the British empire, and erecting it into 
an independent republic. 

Disappointed of French co-operation, ly by accidents of weather, partly b 
the indefati vigilance, skill and yom re our naval forces, the see ted 
of the Society at length resolved to defy single-handed the whole power of the 
Government, when their plans were fotally deranged by means of their dis- 
closure. Thomas Reynolds, a silk-mercer of Dublin, a Catholic, having re- 
tired from business, and purchased an estate in the County of Kildare, had 
joined the United Irishmen, and been appointed a Colonel, also treasurer and 
representative for his County, and provincial delegate for Leinster. This man 
was induced, in the month of March, to reveal all that he knew of the designs 
of his associates to the Irish Government ; the consequence was, the appre- 
hension of four members of the Executive Directory, as it was called, after 
that of France: Arthur O’Connor, Oliver Bond, Dr. M‘Nevin, Thomas Addis 

-Emmet. Lord Edward Fitzgerald r 
A new Directory was soon appointed, and betrayed, in like manner, by @ 
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Captain Armstrong, of an Irish militia regiment, who feigned to enter into the 
conspiracy. The brothers, John and Henry Sheares, two of the new 


were ed on the 2ist of May; Samuel Neilson and many more on 
the The night of that day had been fixed by the for 
commencing jons ; but Government, having i of their 
schemes, proclaimed Dublin in a state of insurrection, placed triple at 


_ all important posts, and effectually secured the metropolis from the intended 


the prime conductors of the iracy were in prison, the inferior 
ventured to proceed to the execution of the design. Baffled at the 
metropolis, the attempts of their bands, provided with sca any arms but 
er Snes, wenn duals sontnnt to small country towns. Till the middle 
of July, civil war, in its most hideous form, ravaged some of the western 
counties, particularly Wicklow and Wexford. The sanguinary scenes enacted 
there, not by rebels only, but by the king's forces also, were most disgraceful 
to both parties; but what to me appears to be particularly striking in the 
atrocities recorded by historians is the detestable ingratitude which appears so 
frequently in. the conduct of the lower Irish as almost to make one doubt 
whether attachment or kindly feeling for benefits received find any place in 
the national character. 


_ The promotion of his father in the peerage, conferred on Mr. Stewart, 
in 1797, the title of Viscount Castlereagh; and, in the same year, Lord 
Camden. (whose sister was the second wife of Lord ) 
pointed him keeper of the Privy Seal in Ireland. On the by 4 
parture of Mr. Pelham, Chief Secretary of Ireland, Lord Castl 
was induced, by the Lord-Lieutenant, to undertake the duty of chief 
secretary to his excellency, a position to which he was afterwards per- 
manently appointed. | 

When afterwards, amidst the confusion incident to the rebellion, the 
Marquess Cornwallis was selected to succeed Earl Camden as Lord- 
Lientenant, his high military reputation and civil administration of India, 
having pointed him out as peculiarly qualified for combining the com- 
mand of the army with the generab government of the kingdom, his 
excellency continued Lord Castlereagh in his post of chief secretary. 

Excepting some secret information cting hostile preparations in 
French ports, and some curious plans for the defence of Dublin, the 
early portions of the correspondence of the chief secretary does not pre- 
- Sent much to interest. By a letter of Lord Castlereagh to Lieutenant- 
General Lake, dated April 25, it becomes evident that as far as feeling was 
concerned, the secretary was in favour of adopting vigorous and effective 
measures to put down turbulence and disaffection. That however this 
feeling was tempered with mercy, is also made sufficiently manifest by 
the following extract from a letter, bearing date May 31, 1798. 


The rebels still continue in force in the counties of Wicklow, Wexford, | 
Kildare, Carlow, Meath, and King’s County ; it is difficult to bring them to 
any decisive action. They commit horrid cruelties, and disperse as soon as 
the troops appear. Should the insurrection confine itself within the present 
limits, a short time will dispose of it. There are some unpleasant appearances 
in certain parts of the North, but as yet all is in fact quiet in Ulster, Munster, 
and Connaught. There has appeared a considerable inclination amongst the 
insurgents in Kildare to surrender their arms and leaders, and submit them- 
selves to the mercy of Government. Directions have been given to the gene- 
tals to avail themselves of this disposition, without relaxing their military 
operations against the more determined insurgents, and in such a manner as 

in no degree to compromise the dignjty of the King’s Government. 
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An extract from a letter of the 12th of the same month is curious ag 
evidencing the nature and aspect of the rebellion in Wexford. 


In that county, it is perfectly a religious phrensy. The priests lead the 
rebels to battle : on their march they kneel down and pray, an show the most 
desperate resolution in their attack. The inclosed certificate is curious, as 
reattien the complexion of the rebellion in that peor They put such 
Protestants as are reported to be Orangemen to death, saving others upon 
condition of their embracing the Catholic faith. It is a Jacobinical conspiracy 
throughout the kingdom, parsuing its object chiefly with Popish instruments ; 
the heated bigotry of this sect being better suited to the purpose of the repub. 
lican leaders than the cold, reasoning disaffection of the northern Presby- 
terians. The number of the insurgents is great,—so great as to make it pru- 
dent to assemble a very considerable force, before any attempt is made to pene- 
trate that very difficult and enclosed country. 


After the accession to power of Lord Cornwallis, some of the most 
notorious offenders in custody were tried by a bang commission, con- 
demned, and executed. Among these were John and Henry Sheares, 
M‘Cann, Byrne, and others. Oliver Bond, who was condemned on the 
23rd of July, had strong interest made to save his life, especially by his 
fellow-prisoners of the Executive Directory, who, on condition that it 
should be spared, agreed to make a full confession to government of all 
their treasonable designs, and which confession is given at length in the 
“‘ Memoirs and Correspondence,” (vol. i., p. 353). Bond was accordingly 
pardoned, but died soon afterwards in prison. 

The following extract from a letter of Mr. Wickham’s to Lord Castle- 
reagh, dated A t 10th, 1798, contains some curious information rela- 
tive to the two Sheareses. 


I was well acquainted in Paris with the two Messrs, Sheares, who lately 
suffered in Ireland. The fate of the younger did not surprise me, but I was 
astonished to learn that the elder was also implicated, for he was apparently a 
man of most meek and exemplary manners, the father of an infant, and a 
widower, ties sufficiently strong methinks, to have curbed his ambition. He 
was, however, entirely under the influence of his brother, and, though he said 
little, he was quite (as the French say), when he did speak, @ Ja hauteur de la 
Revolution. The younger was the doulefeu of all the exiled patriots there. 
He was the man ‘who proposed an address to the Convention for carrying arms 
against this country. If you look into the preface of my trial, you will see the 
account, though, while he lived, I never mentioned his name. I have heard 
it remarked, and I have found the remark just, that no subject of the British 
Crown, who entered into the views of the French, returned from France 
without importing with him much of the ferocity of the French character, 
and much of the bombast of their style. This has been fully illustrated by 
the manifesto that was found upon'the younger. Laying aside his politics, he 
was a very accomplished young man. I went with both of them to Versailles, 
and we visited the little Trianon, which the Queen of France had constructed. 
The younger Sheares was so enchanted with the taste of a person who could 
conceive so beautiful a retreat, that he fell on his knees, and swore he would 
plunge a dagger in the heart of every Frenchman he met, if a hair of her head 
were touched. I have sent you this little anecdote of those unfortunate 
gentlemen, whom I presume you did not know. I will not conceal that I felt 
deeply afflicted at their fate, and I sincerely wish that the impression may not 
be lost in any part of our country. The example is awful. May it serve to 
guard the monarchy, and enlighten the deluded! 


. Lord Edward slag sae apprehended on the 19th of May in Dublin, 
died in Newgate on the 4th of June. 
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In a letter bearing date November 3rd, 1798, Lord Castlereagh writes 
to Mr. Wickham to recommend an arrangement in favour of Major Sirr, 
who was concerned, with Mr. Swan and Mr. Ryan, in the arrest of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. The circumstances of this event have been so mis- 
represented, according to Mr. D. F. Ryan, son of the latter gentleman, 
that he transmitted to the Marquess of Londonderry the following account, 
which is more full and perfect in detail than any previously published. 


NARRATIVE OF THE ARREST OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD, AND DEATH OF 
CAPTAIN RYAN, 


In the year 1798, the numerous class of the disaffected in Ireland, though 
much disconcerted by the failure of their expectations from France, were so 
hard pressed by the vigorous and necessarily severe measures of Government, 
which had obtained intelligence of their plans, that they resolved no longer to 
delay ame | trial of their strength by arms. In the month of February, thev 
formed a military Committee, which drew up instructions for their officers and 
commanders, but the great body of the lower class were wholly destitute of 
ey arms and accoutrements, for which they had relied on importations 

m France and Holland. Such, however, was their ardour, that they 
crowded to the standards of their chiefs, and during that and the following 
month ihe spirit of disaffection had spread itself over many of the Southern 
districts, whilst an active correspondence was carried on with those of the 
North. A general Insurrection had been determined on, in which the Castle 
of Dublin, the Camp near it, and the Artillery, were to have been surprised in 
one night, and other places were to have been seized at the same time. ‘The 
disclosure of the plot, however, by one of the conspirators, led to tae seizure 
of fourteen of the Delegates at a house in Dublin; and the information of a 
militia officer, who, it is supposed, had entered amongst them as a spy, pro- 
duced other discoveries, which entirely defeated their design. Nothing now 
remained but an open appeal to arms, which, it was determined on, should 
occur on the night of the 23rd of May, but the arrest of Lord Edward Fitz- 
mg revented any outbreak in Dublin ; though, on the 24th, the towns of 

aas, Carlow, and, shortly afterwards, Wexford were vigorously assaulted. 

Sir Richard Musgrave’s account of the arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
although contemporaneous with the event, is too concise: this he promised to 
correct, as well as to explain the extent of Major Swan’s participation in tlie 
transaction, but he did not live long enough to publish a second edition. Mr. 
Maxwell has published a History of the Rebellion of 1798, which, from its 
style, is evidently an ex-parte statement. That by Mr. Moore was undertaken 
* ‘without due consideration or information, as will appear from his letter dated 
8th July, 1831, which was published in the Times and Standard newspapers, of 
the 9th of January, 1839, in refutation of a hg false account that was con- 
' tained in the Life of the too notorious Thomas Reynolds. 

Let me, for the benefit of the present generation, premise a few observations 
on the state of society in Ireland at the time of that Rebellion. At that ca- 
lamitous period, treason and sedition had so inflamed the populace, that the 
safety of the loyalists and the Government depended entirely on the protec- 
tion of the Yeomanry and the Army. In consequence of this widely extended 
disaffection, gentlemen of the highest rank and station were compelled to dis- 
charge the most menial tasks; upon one occasion, the High Sheriff of a 
County was forced to undertake the odious office of carrying into execution, 
with his own hands, the last sentence of the law. Hence it was, that we find, 
in the annals of that Rebellion, gentlemen in Captain Ryan’s station concerned 
in the arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, instead of the ordinary police agents 
Who would now be employed in such services. 

Although Lord Edward Fitzgerald remained in concealment near Dublin, 
from the 12th of March, yet it does not appear that any measures were taken 


for his capture, till the issuing of a Proclamation, dated the 11th of May, 
Nov.—vou, LXXXIV, NO. CCCXXXV. 28 
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i associates would through Watling Street 
on thenight of the 18th of May. Mr. Cooke, Under Secretary at Dublin 
Castle, having communicated this information and given instructions, Maj 
Sirr and Captain Ryan, with another Volunteer friend, Mr. Emerson, po 
few soldiers in coloured clothes, had a skirmish with them, when Major Sirr 
was fired at, and the whole party in danger from the d tion and violence 
of Lord Edward and his band of supporters ; but Ryan succeeded in 
securing John M‘Cabe, a very active member of the Union, who was afterwards 
tried and executed. Unfortunately, in this , the wing of the party 
was divided ; there being two approaches to the place, Major Sirr and Captain 
Ryan found it n to separate ; and, from this division of their force, 
Lord Edward and his friends had the advantage of numbers over each of them 
during the encounter. 

The Government were again informed that po ye house, in Thomas. 
street, had been -selected as the place where Lord Edward was to conceal 
himself until he should give the signal for a simultaneous rising of the rebel 
forces ; his uniform was accordingly sent thither. The information stated the 
existence of a staircase, communicating between Lord Edward’s bed-chamber 
and the roof of the house, which, in case of surprise, afforded an easy mode of 
escape over the adjoining buildings, where a further retreat was prepared, 
This description of the premises is -qasnanage necessary towards understand- 
ing that it was the knowledge of this means of retreat that led to Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald's desperation, and called upon Captain Ryan for the exertion of his 
calm and devoted courage. p 

On the 19th of May (just four days before the intended Insurréction), a 
Secretary of State’s warrant was directed to Town-Majors Sirr and Swan, and 

Captain Ryan, requiring them, with eight soldiers, to proceed to Thomas- 
street, to arrest Lord Edward Fitzgerald. On reaching the house, Major Sirr 
and the soldiers remained below to defend the house against the mob, while 
Captain Ryan and Major Swan ascended the staircase. Major Swan first 
entered Lord Edward’s apartment, and, on finding his Lordship, cried out, 
“ You are my prisoner!” upon which the latter aimed a blow with his dagger 
at Swan, who parried it with bis hand, The blade, after passing between the 
fingers, glanced along the side, inflicting a superficial wound, of which he re- 
covered in about a fortnight. Swan, thus wounded, exclaimed, “ Ryan, Ryan, 
I am basely murdered!” Captain Ryan, who had been searching another part 
of the house, on hearing this exclamation, immediately ran in, and, seizing 
Lord Edward, threw him back on the bed, where a violent struggle ensued, in 
which Captain Ryan received an awful wound in the stomach. He instantly 
started up, and attempted to use a sword-cane. A most unequal contest fol- 
Jowed, and lasted for about ten minutes, in the course of which Captain Ryan, 
unarmed, resolutely maintained his grasp of his prisoner, who, with desperate 
ferocity, inflicted wound after wound, to the number of fourteen. Captain 
Ryan's hands being disabled, he clung round Lord Edward with his legs, and, 
though dragged through the room towards the door, effectually prevented 
Lord Edward's escape to the staircase ; all this time, Lord Edward was unhurt, 
his opponent defenceless, nevertheless, he recklessly wounded, and brandished 
his awfully constructed double-edged dagger, worn for the express purpose of 
wry 4. th to any assailant. This horrifying scene lasted until the arrival 
of the soldiers, and was terminated by Major Sirr discharging a pistol at Lord 
Edward ; the ball entered his shoulder, but even then, so outrageous was he, 
that the military had to cross their muskets and force him down to the floor, 
before he could be overpowered and secured. 

By direction of Major Sirr, Lord Edward was removed in a sedan-chair to 
Dublin Castle, under a strong escort of military, who had been sent to support 
the small party at first employed on this important duty. In the Castle, every 
attention was paid to his Lordship’s wound and situation, but he was after- 
wards removed to the prison of Newgate, under the obligation of the law, in 
reference to his crimes of treason and assassination. 
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and, when it was done, tore off the Be this as it ee 
on so favourably, that. his recovery was fully expected ; but, having heard that 


Captain 
of murder, he declined rapidly in bod 
His remains were te = ty a 


July, a Bill 
was 


_ It) has been. asserted that Lord Edward. resisted. the 


dressing of his wound, 


was dead, and feeling that was no escape from the 


and:mind, and died.on. the 4th of June. 


at Wi ’s church. On the 27th of 
was brought forward for his attainder by the Attorney-General, and. - 


passed, notwithstanding the opposing influence of the highest personages, 


even Royalty itself. 


Even after this some of the most determined of the rebels continued to 
~ lark about the mountains of Wicklow and Wexford; but they finally disap- 
peared after Hacket was killed, and Holt surrendered for transportation. 

_ The great event of the year 1798 was, however, the sudden and unex- 


landing of a body of French 


in the county o 


Mayo, on 


under General Humbert, at 
the 22nd of August. Their num- 


bers did not exceed 1100 men; but their commander, making amends 
for its smallness by the decision and rapidity of its movements, advanced 


to Castlebar, and 


gained an advantage over General Lake. 


It may be remarked here, that there are, even in the early portions of 


the co 


ndence, very interesting details respectin 


the proceedings of 


the rebel Irish emigrants in Paris, and which were p sete by the Bri- 
tish government from secret sources. Such are the “ secret note received 
by @ very circuitous route,” August 18th, 1798, and the lengthy cor- 
respondence of Messrs. Reinhard, De la Croix, D’ Auvergne, &c., on the 
Irish emissaries and the threatened invasion. As early as on the 25th of 
July, 1798, Mr. Wickham ‘imparted to Lord Castlereagh intelligence 
relative to French officers and soldiers, who were endeavouring to find 
their way over to Ireland, from Hamburgh in disguise, and on the 3rd 
of August, positive intelligence of a division of the French fleet being at 
sea avowedly destined for Ireland. 
Dr. Macnevin’s memorial, also in the “ Co ndence,” addressed to 
the French admiral relative to a-landing.in Ireland is peculiarly Irish. It is 
agra! what we have seen in our own times in the representations made 
y Duffy and other rebels to the unfortunate Smith O'Brien. There are 
in it, such passages as these: “ If a landing were effected, the people 


would rise en masse.” 


‘‘ There are not fewer than 100,000 United 


Irishmen ready to march.” “ Half of the British cavalry are Irish, and 
they would to a certainty join their countrymen if there were any ap- 


pearance of success.” 


“ The militia of Ireland amounts to 18,000, or 


20,000 men, the finest and best disciplined of the British army. We 
might reckon upon them, if they had a rallying point.” “ The Irish 
artillery is considerable, but it consists almost entirely of men who are 


devoted to us.” 


It is difficult to say which of these statements carries the palm for 
extravagance. Possibly those in italics constitute the culminating points. 
It is not improbably from a knowledge purchased by a dearly-bought 
< experience of the intense humbug of Irish rebellions, that the late ex- 
ecutive government of Paris refused to act with the rebels of 1848. 

What must have been the feelings of Humbert after such promises 


had been held out to 
_ Successful landing at 


“Kila 


vernment, to find himself, after effecting a 
ala, joined by a mere handful of supporters ? 
Here is the statement of John Jamieson, master of the Margaret, of 
Greenock, who was captured by the Concorde French frigate, and car- 
ried into Killala Bay. : 
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. John Jamieson, late Master of the Margaret, of Greenock, declares that on 
the 2ist of last month he sailed from Sligo, in Ireland, for Pulakenny, to load 
a cargo of for Li 1. That, on the morning of the 22nd, he was 
captured by French frigate Concorde, of 44 guns, in company with two 

frigates of smaller force, full of troops: That all the troops were landed 

on the morning of. that day: That he thinks the total number of troops landed 
did not exceed 1800 men: That his vessel was filled with military stores, and 
discharged the same at Killala on the morning of the 23rd : That the declarant 
was itted to remain on board his vessel all the time that the French were 
at.Killala, and was allowed to go‘on shore to the Bishop’s house with a guard : 
That he was in the town of Killala on Wednesday last, the 29th ult., about: 
two o'clock in the afternoon, by which time the enemy were joined by a great 
number of the country people, who were’ immediately clothed in uniform and 
furnished with arms and:ammunition : That he a that upwards of 3000 
of the country people had joined the enemy at Killala. That he was informed 
by the Frenclimen that they had landed 60,000 stand of arms : That the French 
frigates left the bay early in the morning of the 24th, with a contrary wind - 
t, in the afternoon of the 28th ult., a. 64-gun ship, three frigates, and a 

King’s cutter, came into the bay and burnt the brig and some other vessels. 
lying there, and remained there. Declares that, when at Killala, on Monday, 
the 28th ult., he heard that, on the day before, the enemy had defeated Gene- 
ral Lake at Castlebar, and that he saw some of the King’s troops brought in as 
prisoners to Killala. 

Joun JAMIESON. 
Cuarzes Ocitvig, Collector. 


And that of Captain Taylor, afterwards Sir Herbert Taylor, Private 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, dated September 7, 1798. 


My dear Lord-—The troops arrived here early this morning, after a most 
rapid march from French Park. Upon our arrival, we learned that the enemy 
had crossed the Shannon at Balintra; that, during his march, he had been 
joined by very few of the inhabitants ; had been deserted by many, and had 
thrown over the bridges and into the bogs eight of his guns. He has taken the 
road to Ballimore, and appears to be directing his march upon Cavan. _Lieu- 
tenant-General Lake is following the enemy, but unfortunately Major-Genera? 
Moore, who was sent to support General ties upon the other point, is now, 
by the turn which the enemy has taken, one day’s march in his rear. 

It is Lord Cornwallis’s intention to keep to. the southward of the enemy,. 
for which purpose we march before daybreak to-morrow, towards Mochill, and 
his Excellency will use every possible exertion to come up with them. The 
brigade of Guards is ordered to Mullingar, where, and in the neighbourhood, 
it is hoped its presence will restore peace and good order. 


It is well known that Lake had the good fortune to overtake and beat. 
the enemy before Lord Cornwallis’s column came up, and that the Irish. 
ree instead of turning rebels, as it had been so falsely represented they 
would, distinguished themselves very much, and these circumstances are: 
made matters of congratulation by the Right Honourable Thomas Pel- 
ham, in a letter to Lord Castlereagh, dated September 13, 1798. 

At the latter end of the same month, information was conveyed to the 
Irish secretary, that the Hoche had sailed from Brest with six frigates,* 
crowded with men and arms, for Ireland ; their destination being this 
time Youghall and Kinsale. The Dutch were also understood to have 
embarked about 5000 troops in the Texel for the same destination. 
About the same period the French corvette and privateer dnacreon, 
Captain Blankman, fitted out by the armateurs of Dunkirk, arrived at the 


* Captain Countess, of the Ethalion, says, eight frigates.—See letter of Mr- 
Nepean to Lord Castlereagh, vol. i., p. 380. 























‘of Lancaster, which they took into . 
momersen sppeet to have been almost solely Irishmen, at the head of 
' .whom were General Rae, General Napper Tandy, whose name alone 

would suffice to give him that notoriety for which he panted, two colonels, 

and a number of other officers, with about 170 or 180 men, including 
the crew of the corvette. This N: Tandy had promised to the 
French Directory to raise a legion of 10,000 men for them in Ireland, 
and being importunate, they made him a general Se mE and 

started him on board the Anacreon, with one Blackwell, a Jesuit, to 
look after him. A witness of the whole proceedings relates that this 
“ey ealQgy had Tandy, like a child, in leading strings. The same witness 

My opinion of Tandy is, that he is too weak to conduct any extensive plan, 
‘too wicked not be abhorred by all who know him—and too insignificant for 
the British Government to take any other notice of him than to despise him. 

His weakness appears very prominent in the are circumstance : he 
has got a few laced coats, which he is eternally overlauling and gazing on. 
‘The day he landed, for a few hours, on the Isle of Arran, at Rutland,* he 
intoxicated himself to such a degree as to be incapable of getting to the boat, 
and p———d on the shoulders of those who carried him to it; and one of the 
French officers says he paid him the like compliment in his boots; and, 
during the action with the Jom, armed merchautman, he squatted on the 
deck, with a pint bottle of brandy, which he emptied twice. 

The only thing in which I saw him imitate the man was, that he had put 
two eight pound shot in his pockets to leap overboard, in case of striking to 
the English ship. This action happened near the Orkneys, after which he 
gave peremptory orders to the captain to bear away for Bergen, in Norway. 
Another witness of the same expedition relates of his Irish companions 


as follows :— 


There is one circumstance that occurred to us during our passage from 
Dunkirk, in the Anacreon ; and though in itself it may seem little, yet it is 





* During his brief stay on the Isle of Arran, this contemptible wretch caused 
_the following proclamation to be circulated :-— 


LIBERTY OR DEATH. 
‘Northern Army Head Quarters. 


of Avengers. First Year of Irish Liberty. 

GENERAL James Naprer TaNDY TO HIS COUNTRYMEN. 

What doI hear? The British Government have dared to speak of conces- 
sions. Would you accept of them? -Can you think of entering into a treaty 
with a British minister—a miriister, too, who has left you at the mercy of an 
English soldiery, who laid your cities waste, and massaered inhumanly their 
best citizens ; a minister, the bane of society and the scourge of mankind ? 
Behold ! Irishmen, behold in his hand the olive of peace! Beware! his other 
hand is concealed, armed with a poignard. 

No, Irishmen, no ! you shall not be the dupes of his base intrigues. Unable to 
subdue your courage, he attempts to seduce you ; let his efforts be in vain. 
Horrid crimes have been perpetrated in your country : your friends have fallen a 
sacrifice to their devotion to your cause—their shadows are around you, and call 
aloud for vengeance ; it is your duty to avenge their death—it is your duty to 
strike from their blood-cemented thrones the murderers of your friends. Listen 
- to no proposals, Irishmen! Wage a war of extermination against your op- 


pressors, the war of liberty against tyranny, and liberty shall — 
J. N. Tanpy. 
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the strongest degree indicative of their principles. were becalmed off 

‘Orkneys, or, at least, were ing under easy sail: there were a few 
) ere ee ne ne ND An Sane, Sageany:bensdel 
, and carried off their and every thing these poor creatures had. 
ey dressed themselves in English uniforms (many of ing Eng- 
and thus, in disguise, robbed their friends and allies, and laid the blame 
those who were innocent of it. I observed to some of the Irishmen on 
‘board, “If they used their friends so, what their enemies — With 
one hand they gave the fraternal embrace, robbed with the ° 


The following more general and comprehensive secret information rela- 
tive to the plans of the Irish insurgents, and to the objects of the French 
invasion, was obtained from the same sources :— 


While Buonaparte’s expedition was going forward on the one hand, another 
scheme was carried on on tlre other, viz.,an attack on England, made through 
Ireland by the Straits of Portpatrick and Drogheda. The Irishmen in Paris 
‘were formed into two parties; one attached itself to Napper Tandy, and the 
other to General Smith, viz., Theobald Wolfe Tone. The cause of sending so 
small.an expedition from Rochefort was twofold ; first, the Irishat Paris were 
afraid of the French ; calculating, from their conduct in Holland and Switzer- 
land, they thought they would be obliged to get rid of their new allies by force, 
which might cost them some trouble ; another reason was, the Irish were so 
confident of their own strength, that they thought a few troops would do, and, 
on the part of the French, it was a sort of an essay whether they could land 
troops in Ireland through the English fleet ; the English fleet being so much on 
their guard since General Hoche’s expedition. The latter opinion gains addi- 
tional credit from the sending of a large expedition immediately after it. 

If Ireland should be attacked again, it was to be with from 20,000 to 30,000 
men, but which, from the late havoc among their shipping and seamen, is next 
to an impossibility. The grand object of the French is, as they term it them- 
selves, London, -Delenda Carthago is their particular end; once in England, 
they think they would speedily indemnify themselves for all their expenses, and 
recruit their ruined finances. The navy of England, crossing them in all their 
monstrous views, is peculiarly obnoxious to them. One of their most particular 
reasons for attacking Ireland, with a view to sever it from England, is to strike 
a mortal blow at the navy of Great Britain, by cutting off, as they say, England's 
right arm—the seamen and provisions for the navy. 

The British navy, in case they should be able to carry their horrid schemes 
into practice, is to be partly burnt and partly carried into the ports of France, 
thus clipping, as they say, for ever, the wings of the English Algerines, 1n case 
of the failure of the expeditions to Ireland and to the East Indies, and in case 
of a peace with the continental powers, an attack will be made on England. 
The French Directory will sacrifice 100,000 men in the attempt, and they are 
to live at free quarters, as Buonaparte did in Italy, with this difference, that 
— little restraint will be laid on the soldiery, either as to pillage or morality. 

he means for landing these men are the various kinds of shipping and small 
craft in the different ports of France and Holland, from the Texel to Havre de 
Grace: and the time will be the long and stormy nights in the winter season. 


On the 11th of October the principal French armament appeared off 
the coast of Donegal. It consisted of one ship of the line, the Hoche, and 
eight frigates, with four or five thousand troops. Pursued on the following 
day by the squadron of Sir John Borlase Waseem, the Hoche and six of 
the frigates were taken. Another squadron of three frigates with 2000 
troops, destined to co-operate with the former, Ath te ps the Bay of 
Killala, on the 27th of the same month ; but on the appearance of some 
English ships sheered off precipitately for France and escaped pursuit. . 

_ On the Hoche was found Theobald Wolfe Tone, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal and talents in the society of the United 


espe 





France, and an officer in the service of that . Being 

he requested the indulgence of shot as a soldi rasa 
hanged as a and on its refusal he cut his throat in prison, and 

of his wound on the 19th of November. 

This circumstance drew from Lord in a letter to Mr. 
Wickham, by date November 16, 1798, some judicious observations 
upon the iency of military authorities tryi court-martial persons 
engaged in rebellion. The secre ints out, that whilst the rebels 


, points out, 
were in field in force, the i ishment by mili tribunals 
iiprecibobide nnassenainadbeleeamnaeed payne 
when the rebellion had into petty warfare, not less afflicting 
to the loyal inhabitants, the number of persons taken in the commission 
of the most shocking crimes was such as to render it impossible to trust 
to the usual administration of justice for am see of offenders. 
Such would indeed appear to been the feeling always entertained, and it 
is difficult to understand the sentimentality of the present day, which 
allows men to set all laws at open defiance, to a in arms against the 
constituted authorities, to attempt to overthrow the Queen’s government, 
and then shields them by all the technicalities of the law, and uselessly 
the lives of twelve loyal men, by obliging them on their allegi 
to legislate in a case which ought to have been decided upon at the drum- 
head. It is always a gladdening sight to see the supremacy of the law es- 
tablished. It is still more gratifying, under such trying circumstances as 
have been brought about by the example of the continental revolutions, to 
see that the vigour of the constitution, as by law established and as by law 
explained, is unshaken throughout the t kingdoms. But still un- 
sophisticated people will smile to hear of day after day being gravel 
spent in inquiring whether a man found in arms and surrounded wi 
men—a man that headed a fight which lasted three quarters of an hour, 
against the constituted authorities, was guilty of treason! It is not 
only that by exchanging the jurisdiction, that from all times and in 
all countries has belonged to open rebellion, for that of courts of law; 
the state, as Lord Castlereagh justly remarked, is exposed to have its 
summary interference for its own prosecutions, deferred or thwarted in 
& manner most injurious to the public safety ; but it is also, that beyond 
the identification of the prisoner and connecting him with his deeds, 
' trial in such @ case is a caricature of justice. We are by no means ad- 
vocates of a vengeful justice, and still less so of {capital punishment, 
except in extreme cases. Open rebellion is one of these, and even 
where we pity and would spare the individual, we would make an ex- 
ample of the man, for the sake of the many dear lives that he would 
have brought into hazard—the widows and the orphans that he would 
have made—the hearths that he would have left cold and cheerless—and 
the blood-stains that would have marked the track of his disloyal and trea- 
sonable footsteps. p 
The mischief sustained by the country from this unnatural contest is 
incalculable. The number of lives lost in it was computed at 30,000. 
Soon after the commencement of the insurrection, the sum of 100,000, 
was voted by the Irish House of Commons, for the immediate relief of 
such refugees as should appear destitute of the means of subsistence. 
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The government afterwards extended its views to the semgetention of 
loyalists, the total of whose claims amounted to 1,023, » Of which 
515,0001. belonged to the county of Wicklow. 

Towards the conclusion of this ee ies the governments 
of both countries, enlightened by the experience of the past events, seized 
the idea of an i tion of the two islands into one empire, by a 
legislative union, with the greatest warmth. Such a measure had been 

in 1703 and 1707, by the Irish peers, in addresses to Queen 
Anne; but their wishes were coldly received, and no further notice was 
taken of them. When, in process of time, the nation acquired import- 
ance the interference of the volunteers, and its parliament was 
declared independent in 1782, the British cabinet earnestly wished for 
incorporation ; but the idea had ot ceased to be palatable to the Peers, 
and had always been unpopular, indeed odious to the Commons and to 
the mass of the people. 

After two as the nation had just had from the horrors of 
rebellion in the first p and from those of invasion in the next, the 
British administration conceived that the time was at length come for 
proposing the measure of Union with some chance of success, confident, 
at least, that it would not run the risk of rejection by the sterling good 
sense of the English Parliament; and preparations were immediately 
made for introducing it to public discussion in Ireland, previously to its 
being submitted to the legislature. 

We see by the letter of Lord Bayham to Lord Castlereagh (then 
Hon. Robert Stewart), dated February 4th, 1793, that the mind of 
the future secretary, was, at the very onset of his career, occupied 
with the idea of a legislative union between the two countries; and he 
never lost sight of a measure, in the carrying out of which he afterwards 
toiled as much, and contributed as much, as almost any other two indivi- 
duals, The second volume of the “‘ Memoirs and Correspondence” now 
before us may be considered as entirely devoted to papers relating to 
arrangements for a Union. Out of forty letters of Lord Castlereagh’s, 
consigned to the volume in question, almost every one contains reference 
to the same all-important subject. The Duke of Portland’s letters, those 
of Mr. Elliot, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Wickham, and of Mr. Pitt, have generally 
reference to the same great object. The gratitude due to the illustrious 
statesman who, by his unremitting toil to benefit the two countries, ulti- 
mately sacrificed his health and spirits, and last of all his life, is best 
manifested in the fact, that since the passing of that measure, Ireland 
has had her population doubled, and her shipping and commerce, internal 
and external, quadrupled. By this Union aa obtained Parliamen- 

Reform, Roman Catholic Emancipation, ‘a National System of Edu- 
cation, a Legislative Provision for the Poor, a Commutation of Tithes, 
a Reform in her Corporations, a perfect Freedom of Trade with Great 
Britain, and many other important advantages, more especially in a 
pecuniary point of view, such as she never before possessed, and such as 
she never could have gained by her local and dependent legislature; and 
yet there are those among her people whose moral and intellectual obliquity 
of vision is so intense, that they not only cannot see from whence the 
prosperity and happiness of Ireland flows, but they would cut off all the 
sources of such, and by severing the Union, bring back those days of 
misery and anarchy which belonged to the country of old. 
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A GLIMPSE AT REPUBLICAN PARIS LAST MONTH. 


_ al gap a fancy for seeing ican France ; and was enabled to 
jndulge myself in it during the past month. I had seen the coun 
sunder its latter monarchy, and I confess, to a kind of childish incredulity 
.at.times, that all that could have been changed. 

I desired at any rate to realise to my own senses the great revolution 
»which the news had been telling us about ever since February last. 
The old revolution of 1792 was historical—living in the personal recollec- 
:tion only of our oldest old gentlemen. The revolution of ’30 drove out 
one.king, and brought in another. But here was an actual revolution 
in the year 1848, which upset the kingly office, and proclaimed not a 
‘Republic merely but—Democracy ! 

A man might possibly have reasoned himeelf, last year, into the opinion 
that all this might, could, would, or should happen before twelve months 
-were over. But when it did come it was not the less astonishing to an 
.Englishman, living in the midst of his monarchical and aristocratic insti- 
.tutions, and accustomed to regard the whole European system as monar- 
,chical and aristocratic. 

* But I will go and have a look at this republic,” I said to myself, and 
1a few hours took me from my own door to the port of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

I had, somehow or other, the absurd idea, though not formally recog- 
-nised in my mind, that in Republican France I should find every body, 
as well as every thing, changed. I never look at a Yankee, without a 
4 sort of inquisitiveness, as though I should detect something personally 
remarkable in him as a republican ; and perhaps the habit may not always 
-be without justification in his case; but very unreasonably, no doubt, I 
had comteghad of the same notion as respects our neighbours on the other 
side of the channel, in virtue of their republicanism of February last. 

The first view of the landing-place at Boulogne looked pretty much as 
usual : the same respectable English idlers, male and female, contem- 
plating the packet-boat letting out its passengers and letting off its steam ; 
and so finding an event for that day—the same mammas and their well- 
‘bathed daughters looking for the same papas from England, and waving 
their handkerchiefs at the worthy old gentlemen with their carpet bags— 
the same bevy of touters and luggage porters ready to pounce on passen- 
. gers—and the same identical corps de douane in the green coats served 
Aut to them under the régime of Louis Philippe. 

One is subjected to just the same trouble as ever on nein, at Bou- 
dogne, which is to say somewhat less than one is subjected to at Folkstone 
or other true British ports. 

But there, before our eyes, was indeed an evidence of the change that 
had taken place—behold in the searching warehouse the words “ Liberté, 
L£galite, Fraternité " Who could help thinking forthwith of Robes- 
pierre, and Madame Roland, and Louis XVI., and the patriotic fish- 
‘women of the Halles ? , 

Boulogne on this, as on other occasions, —e be dismissed in half-a- 
dozen lines. There are the same number of English as ever ; and the 
éame number of hotels, bad, and indifferent. The fishermen and 
‘their wives are unaffected by the republic, to any outward appearance, 
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and dry their nets as usual. But the public buildings are al] 
jealously placarded wih Liber Egalité, Fraternité, lest they should be 


far as one might judge from looking out of the window of a railway 
carriage, matters seemed pretty much as usual in'the country. Men and 
women ‘were working in their ordinary lei manner in the fields, 
There was the same morcellement cultivation going on, and the villages 
are not yet, any of them, replaced by Phalanstéres. But one saw every 
here and there a “tree of liberty”—a young lopped of its branches, 
but reserving a bunch of foliage’ at the top, d with tri-colors, and 
sometimes with garlands. at was the only sign of revolution in the 
rural part of my ride. But one could fancy the village politicians at 
work in the au , discussing the new era, and striving to make 
Jacques think more of his “ rights” than the price of his corn. 

But now we rush into Paris, the railway station being all right, and 
not in possession of any insurgents ; as we fancy to ourselves it might 
have been. ‘ And aiaeen the station are ether >< Sa as usual, and that 
infinite variety of hackney vehicles for which Paris is famous—the cochers 
retaining theirdistinctive dress, and looking as sluggish, and as well 
assured of their eee as in the _ tegen Seat the 
way, I su the physiologists have noted ere now the specific differences 

4 Rsicsities anit the English cab-man ? 

But we get fairly into Paris, and then we find a change: then we find 
that one of those great events has happened, and is happening, which will 
hereafter be booked as “‘ history” and be regarded with the same interest 
and wonder wherewith we of the present now contemplate the great 
events of the past—always looking the grander that their larger features 
are then alone seen ; whereas, to contemporaries, how the mightiest pass- 
ing occurrences are made to seem less significant than they really are, by 
the familiarising vulgarity of the petty circumstances attending them. 

All around looks as though mischief were brewing. Paris, as we 
all know, was in a state of siege. In other words, it was kept in order 
bY military law, and an overwhelming army incessantly under arms. 
‘Here was war—duly proclaimed ; but by Frenchmen against Frenchmen, 
and on French soil. On the one side were the army, the national guard, 
the mobiles, the military police ; on the other, the ouvriers, and those 
whose capital is in the bad passions and ignorant credulity of the ouvriers. 
Each side was watching the other, y at the least opportunity for 
another death grapple. 

I tramped off to the Tuileries. There was the old palace, looking 80 
like its pictares—identified in our recollection as the scene of so many a 
revolutionary drama—of military pomp and popular insurgence—guards 
reviewed and massacred, escaping royalty, smashed thrones, and a bed- 
lamite mob. Never, in the most peaceable times of the French capital, 
when I have contemplated that long but to my eyes not unpicturesque 
range, its lofty pavilions running up into the sunny sky, and all wearing 
an air of lazy repose, but I have unconsciously run on dreaming of Louis 
XVI. and the tumults of his day, and (though in a minor Taqnes) of 
Charles X. and his dethronement. Revolution seems the genius of the 


Now it looks gloomy enough. The garden front has the windows 
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‘When I last-saw it, it was on the last of the aly feter the last com- 
memoration of that July revolution which gave Louis Philippe the bother 
and glory of governing 33,000,000 of Frenchmen. Paris then threw 
out its hundreds of thousands, less to think of the great days of Jul, 
to poor 


than to see the si ided for the occasion. A these 
tte sights provided mong 


and family had to'furnish one'tableau. Out he came, 
on the balcony of the elothepaviliees leading his stately old queen, and 
followed by all thie princes and princesses—the Prince de Joinville ex- 
who was then with the fleet. And trul were a fine-looking 
-party. The old gentleman himself looked. and tough, ten 
at least younger than he really is; his queen a very model of an old lady; 
the princesses all either pretty or ladylike, if not both. D'Aumale looked 
like a good African soldier, as he is—Nemours just gentlemanlike, but 
no countenance of any kind—Montpensier, a handsome youth. 
Their majesties seated themselves, the rest standing. The old gentle- 
man placed before him the young Compte de Paris, a boy with a 
head and countenance, and nice manner. There was the royal family of 
France, under the settlement of 1830. There was the aged man who 
for seventeen years had governed the French people, such as we know 
them, without running into foreign war, and affording security to person 
and property not, on the whole, to be surpassed in any other country, 
England alone perhaps excepted—under whose rule every material inte- 
rest had prospered, and who in his own person had with unprecedented 
liberality patronised the arts and manufactures of France. There he was, 
with his numerous progeny, leaving no room to expect the dissolution 
of the Orleans monarchy through failure of direct heirs. There were 
three generations of his house, come forth to exchange congratulations 
with the people he had been called upon to govern. 

If ever there was occasion to call forth feelings of loyal affection from 
the people to the Orleans family, it would have been the present one. 
But amongst the many hundreds of well-dressed persons who occupied 
asteeauevel seats under the balcony, and the many thousands of all classes 
spreading beyond over the garden of the Tuileries, I do not believe that 
‘twenty voices joined in cries of Vive le Roi. Even this trifling manifes- 
tation was acknowledged with many gracious bows, and the dynastic 
journals re next day that his majesty had been very favourably 
received. But royalty may be strong and enduring, though not always 
. popular ; and there at any rate was King Louis Philippe, in the immedi- 
ate possession of immense power, a large army yielding him obedience, 
and all the vast machinery of the civil administration of France worked 
and directed by attached partisans. In seven months thereafter we have 
him in England, a fugitive old ow anme ; and the royal Palace of the 
Tuileries is a hospital for wounded insurgents. At this moment, as I 
have said, it appears untenanted. The galleries, however, facing the 
Rue Rivoli, and north of the Carrousel, seemed all occupied as barracks ; 
and one could see the gilded apartments in what in England we call the 
first story, occupied by the soldiery. 

' I proceeded to the Carrousel. It was the parade, at guard-moun 
There were, as usual, only in far greater numbers, both national 
and troops of the line ; but behold in addition the garde mobile! 

_ I had been very curious to see this new body.. There were now about 
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six companies before me, all mere youths ; and smart-looking lads they 
were dress they are like the old nationals, except that they have 
i of red epaulettes, and red cloth instead of black 


in 
oan ut being on permanent service, living in » and sub- 
jected to constant drill and military discipline, have all the appear- 
ance and uniformity of regular troops. seemed to march not quite 
na as the ~~ yoo vg certain ee movements— 
ith more indeed e agility of youth. oO peared reall 
not to exceed fourteen years of age, and the a tobe about eighteen 


or nineteen. From being the most dangerous revolutionary body in Paris, 
the mobiles are perhaps for the moment the surest idiolon af public 
order. It was no doubt a good idea to take the hot youth of Paris, and 
thus give a legitimate direction to their energies and enterprising spirit. 

On the parade the line and national guards had each their own bands ; 
and the mobiles had theirs also—all youngsters again ; and their drum- 
major was a slight elegant fellow of three or four and twenty. Their 
chef-de-bataillon was, perhaps, of the same age. They looked lads of 
various degrees of life. Many had the coarseness of the working classes, 
but a large proportion looked well-bred and nurtured. 

And this is in reality the case. The officers were, to a man (and [ 
may extend the remark to all the mobile officers I saw in Paris), good- 
looking and gentlemanlike ; extremely careful in their dress, which they 
wear with a perfect military air ;—and I was told that in the election of 
officers, the choice fell, remarkably enough, yet quite naturally, upon 
some of the best bred lads who had joined this force. Upon subsequent 
occasions I saw large bodies of aie ing through the town, and it 
was strange to see how many youths in civil dress intermingled in the 
ranks, to laugh and jest with their now military friends. “The uniform 
and appointments of the young soldiers were plainly the subject of much 
comment, 

It seems quite impossible that this force can remain as a permanent one. 
As such, it must become part of the standing army in France ; and the 
veteran officers of the line would feel justly mortified at seeing these 
youthful commandants and captains with permanent military rank, and 
the men of the line unavoidably malcontent at being paid less by a half 
than their mobile fellow-soldiers. On the other hand, to reduce the pay 
or to appoint other officers, would be impracticable. Then the disband- 
ing of the force would be attended with great risk. Would they consent 
to be disbanded ; or, if disbanded, would they not be a mischievous body 
let loose upon society ? Clever contrivance, then, as the formation of 
the Mobile was, to meet the evils of the moment, it has in it the germs 
of much future mischief. It is understood to be a subject of much 
uneasiness to the authority at present acting as a government; and 
perhaps some method will be devised of ultimately absorbing the mobile 
~ ses) aaa of France. 

eneral Changarnier inspected the troops on parade. He was a smart- 

3 pa well-dressed man, Seno than we are apt to see English 

generals. He was present as commander-in-chief of the national guard, 

and wore the handsome uniform of that office. His manner is said to be 

ue, and to stand in the way of his performing a more distinguished 

part in French politics. Not having heard this at the time, I can i 
say that I remarked to myself what extraordinary politeness he appeare 
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to display, as, passing along the line, he addressed himself to the different’ 
as officers, and even several of the inferior officers, whom he 
to recognise as old acquaintances. I had never seen any thing 
it at inspections of English troops, of which I have to see’ 
poe But then your ordinary inspections in an English garrison town 
are dull affairs of routine—here the general had not merely to note how 
well drilled and dressed were his men, he had to make himself acceptable 
to an army of excited politicians as well as soldiers ; and there was no 
telling the moment when he might be called upon to lead them into’ 
danger. 

Among other indications of the recent troubles which I witnessed upon 
this occasion, were the training of national guards in the court of the 
Tuileries as artillerymen. Before the parade took place some half-dozen 
field-pieces were brought out, and about thirty men, some in uniform, 
others in frock-coats and blouses, were practising the art of managing 
these conservators of Paris peace. On parade, again, in the different 
companies of the national guards, were to be seen a considerable propor- 
tion of men without uniform, merely bearing muskets. They were per- 
haps too poor to purchase their military equipment, or their attachment 
to the national guard was considered as transient. 

I proceeded to the Champs Elysées. Here I found a regular mera” 
encampment ; I should judge not less than 2000 men under canvass. It 
seemed an object of interest to flaneurs of all classes, as an unusual sight 
in that quarter. 

One respectable mamma, with her daughter, was listening with an air 
of impressed gravity toa corporal, who by his gestures was plainly afford- 
ing madame a lesson in modern castrametation. 

In the evening it was amusing to see close to this military camp all 
the usual attractions of the locality in full play. There was Franconi’'s 
cirque, the Chalet, the singing booths attached to the sylvan cafés, 
Punches, sagacious dogs, roundabouts, &c., &c., all as attractive as usual 
to young and old of all classes. The only thing in these amusements 
that bore special reference to the times, was a patriotic song, sung by a 
tall vocalist, one of the artistes of the Café des Ambassadeurs, who 
sported the large republican waistcoat, with its facings turned over the 
coat, and flourished, at appropriate passages, a grand tricolor. These 
exhibitions are a gratuitous accompaniment to the ices and lemonade ; 
and I should be disposed to question whether, as a stroke of business, it 
‘were not a mistake thus, and at such a time, to attempt to fan the 
flames of republican patriotism. People seemed more disposed to slake- 
their thirst than to have their sterner feelings roused ; and the singer, 
despite the republican “energy” which he threw into his style, and the 
noisy orchestral accompaniment, awoke but little responsive enthusiasm. 
These spurious excitements are well enough in the dull times of pros- 
perity and contentment. At present they must be a dore. 

Proceeding over the river we find fresh encampments stretching along 
the south bank, towards the Ecole Militaire. But on the oe of 
the Invalides, an extensive range of temporary buildings is being fast 
run up, for the accommodation, during winter, of many of the troops: 
now under canvass. They are, in fact, buildings which may last for 
many a year; and the erection of them shows pretty clearly the opinion 
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Cavaignac and his , that it be necessary for a 
i Pith a military free. In the cité I 


palace itself was a large force of mobiles. The Panthéon was-no longer 
open to strangers; but I got a glimpse of its inside, and saw that it was 
full of soldiers of the line. The Luxembourg again was garrisoned with 

last time I saw this latter building, I was present at one of the 
debates in the Chamber of Peers, when | had the satisfaction of hearing 
Guizot, who attended to afford explanations of his foreign policy. Was 
it possible that that stern minister, bearing in look and manner the 
consciousness at once of power and upright purpose, was now a fugitive 
—the great body he was addressing a nullity ? 

I never heard a public speaker who more impressed me than Guizot. 
He stood erect—posed himself, not affectedly, —— an attitude such 
as an actor or posture-master might assume. re he was, in minis- 
terial costume, resting his weight on one leg—one hand in his bosom, 
the other extended. Out came his words—readily, rapidly, without the 
slightest hesitation—his voice clear, his ideas all at command—he bore 
the impress of consummate ability. The great man has fallen, less from 
the errors of his schemes of policy than a slight miscalculation of means. 
His power was just a shade less than he thought it. Had he not felt 
that the armed authority of the state was wholly at his command, he 
would have seen the imprudence of standing out against the Reform 
banquets—he would have seen the necessity of permitting those demon- 
strations, however he might, in reference to his own principles of Con- 
servative progress, have deplored his inability to prevent them. Is the 
public career of M. Guizot yet ended ? 

I went to the top of Montmartre. There is about Paris what there 
is not about London. Paris has a physiognomy. It has a compact 
vastness, and one embraces all its great features at a glance. London is 
Saint Paul's Cathedral, in the centre of a province of black brick houses. 
I never was so struck with the difference between the two capitals as on 
this occasion. 

Look at that vast assemblage of houses, inhabited by a million of 
human beings. Contemplating a large capital thus in its entirety, one 
is led to reflect on the graduality with which the vast and intricate social 
machinery of the old countries of the earth has been accumulated. The 
town, as it stands, is the growth of centuries, but not less so are 
the habits, customs, sentiments, social and economical relations, morals 
and institutions, of the people who dwell in it. What brainless men, or 
heartless knaves, are those who would attempt by any “system” sud- 
denly to reorganise the world ? As the world has grown, and improved 
with its growth, so I believe it will continue to grow and improve, and 
always at an accelerated ratio; but it can aillan Utgetahedd or conjured 
into universal a and prosperity. 

Looking out from Montmartre, the eye could trace encampments of 
troops in all directions to the north of the Exterior Boulevards ; from 
each the sound of drums proceeding at nearly the same time. 

The Boulevarts were much thronged, especially from the Boulevart 
Montmartre eastward. Towards evening, a dense crowd occupied the 
pathways all the way to the Boulevart Beaumarchais, and this occurred 
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for the half-dozen. evenings in succession which I = one inc Desig on this: 
} gee ppsne cuhtedag thn entail peervable: 
po ptm me SF Gace oe leer yore 
in the populace. A ti demonstration was expected, or at least 
thought quite possible, Se ee 
dent to for one. Every here and there were some rude orators 
Gameanded by-2. dense anditory, indulging in socialisticrant. I saw no 
enthusiasm, except in the talkers—the listeners inclined their ears for a 
Ties ot deceoms I ” aoa pins 8 2 sealihthndinaesedion 
- None ouvriers I saw a to reali 
of June. I expected to see them, cap on one side, with swaggering air, 
full of their new-born liberty and equality ; but those I noticed seemed, 
I ht, rather dejeeted than otherwise. The poor fellows are being 
=. uped by the professional agitators. 
cafés and restaurants were o as of old; but an unusual num- 
ber of military officers, regulars and nationals, were regaling themselves 
at them. I was struck with a couple of handsome mobile sous-lieute- 
nants, who seemed to be treating a close-cropped private soldier of the 
line; at the same to be “chaffing” him, in a good-humoured way. Per- 
they were joking him upon his inferior prospects in the “ line.” 
Nothing displays the great difference between the social state of the 
French people and the English more than the relation of the army to 
the\rest of the nation. There goes a most respectable elderly gentleman, 
leaning on the arm of a simple soldier of light infantry—it might be his 
son. Fancy a decent solicitor, or insurance-broker, or even a thriving 
London , proceeding down Regent Street, arm-in-arm with a 
private of the 13th Foot! 

Corps de garde are multiplied in all directions. At many of them the 
cantinieres were prominent figures. These are a picturesque and drama- 
tic appendage of French military life. It so happened, that most of 
those ser were comely wenches. One of those attached to a legion of 
national guards I had seen paraded at the Tuileries, was a very pretty 
little damsel, dressed with great regimental nicety. She might have 
tripped in on the Opera stage in a grand ballet of action; and, in truth, 
I noticed some interesting pantomimic displays—not transgressing mili- 
tary propriety I should say—between her and a drummer of the same 
regiment. It was amusing to see the girls march past the General 
Chaugarnier, keeping the military step with great gravity. 

I now never speak to a French tradesman, but I contemplate him as a 
disguised national guard ; as I never see a national guard that I don’t 
transform him into a boot-maker, bill-discounter, or other useful and 
industrious member of civil society. Which is the normal state of the 
Frenchmen ? Now the two conditions were ludicrously blended. Nota 
few of the shopkeepers were in full uniform: a larger number had on 
their slashed trousers, surmounted with a civilian’s coat—the last being 


— changeable for the regulation-tunic, upon the first tap of the 


The revolution has undoubtedly called up a furious military feeling. 
The French had it already, to a mischievous extent ; but this civil war has 
made it pervade society with inconceivable intensity. I should judge 
that the most flourishing commerce in ‘all French towns, at this moment, 
was that in military weapons and appointments. The tailors’ shops are 
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as cuee ed: to give them the correct set. A man with forty or 
fifty not loge’ a moment in jumping into any warlike costume- 
he may be called upon to assume. A ready-made unifocga vo is as handil 

obtained as:a pair of ‘slij All the lads of the colleges were trans-. 
formed into soldiers ; the most popular toys were military of 
the last pattern. One child of six or seven years of age, Feaw-walkiog- 
with its mother, dressed in full uniform as a red lancer. | 

Let us fancy all our hatters’ shops with their windows-more than half- 
filled with and cocked hats, all “ticketed,” and inviting by their- 
cheapness the citizens to go in and fit themselves: all our “‘ ready-made” 
tailors’ establishments full of padded soldiers’ coats and cross-belts: every 
third man you meet in military dress of some kind or other: the Blue-coat 
and King's College boys transformed into Woolwich cadets : bayonets 
flashing across every bridge over the Thames : large barracks in every 
parish : an encampment in St. James’s Park: St. Paul’s a barrack :: 

tradesman, not on guard, with his belt and yr hes dangling from 
his ready to be assumed on the first alarm of a row: Young St... 
Giles, Houneditch, and Whitechapel, turned into well-fed regiments— 
and you have some idea of Paris in its “ state of siege,” the year One 
of the,Second Republic. But fancy further all our citizens, young and’ 
old, of all classes, familiar with scenes of blood and. carnage! May the. 
day be far distant when such a change as that in the habits of English-- 
men shall have taken place ! 

One odd example I witnessed of this strange mixture of the warlike: 
with the ordinary routine of worldly affairs. In the large hall of the- 
Palais de Justice, I saw an avocat coming along with his forensic gown 
and cap on: as he approached I saw his military uniform as a national 
guard under his robes. 

As night closed in, the town was patrolled by strong detachments of 
horse’and foot, who proceeded noiselessly through the streets. Though 
the pathways of the principal thoroughfares were thronged, the roads were : 
clear of people; so that these armed bodies were clearly seen, their arms 
and accoutrements flashing in the gas-light. It was a picturesque sight ;. 
and quiet as they seemed, one could not help feeling that a military 
instinct possessed them to be glad of a pretext for finding an enemy. 
The new “ Republican Guard” furnished a large portion of these erent 
This seems a fine body of experienced soldiers. Indeed a great propor- 
tion of this corps is but a resurrection of the old Municipal G the 
truest and bravest defenders of Louis-Philippe—men whose. duty led 
them to iate duly a Paris mob, by whom they were so flatteringly 
hated, and whom in turn it was the esprit de corps thoroughly to 
despise. No doubt they are agers police force; ‘and I dare say their 
notion of the military oath is like Dugald Dalgetty’s—they have taken 
service with the existing powers of the state, and will be true to them, at 
least so long as those powers have an ostensible existence. But will it 
be the same with the army, tliat body of armed :electors, petted and 
wheedled out of insubordination by their generals? Fidelity is a great 
military virtue—but fidelity ‘to whom, is question in France. But 
anne upon topics far too expanding for me to venture upon. 
in ‘ : . 
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- Doubtless with all their experience the French have not yet found the 
art of “ Revolutions made easy.” Perhaps in time a theory of the kind 
may be established; and the general prescription may be—keep things; 
bat change names, national emblems, and the colour of your soldiers’ 
breeches. To prevent a revolution in essentials, be always ready with 
one in externals. i 

. [noticed the “guardiens” of Paris, who have succeeded to the old 
“ sergens de ville,” the same in substance as the functionaries they have 


replaced. Tunics have here supplanted swallow-tails, a broad-brimmed a | 


cocked-hat, and a short sword a long one. The one was a monarchical, 
the other is a republican institution ;—it is to be hoped each will equally 
serve to keep the rogues in order. 

I cannot resist the idea that to the French imagination there is some- 
thing of the féte about this revolution of theirs. Don’t let me be mis- 
taken. Not a man, I am very sure, but deplores seriously the events of 
June, if we except the thieves and forgats of Paris. Yet there is the 
cessation of business, of toil—the perpetual excitement as to what new 
scene is to be produced next—the coustant military display—the many 

dramatic situations introduced into the reality of li ier these go to 
recommend a revolution to French instincts. 
. The misery seems not yet to have been felt in sufficient extent, prac- 
tically and physically, to give Frenchmen a true conservative. disrelish of 
these great national experimentss ' 

The French are even more fond than we are of displaying their nota- 
bles of the day in pictures. General Cavaignac is seen in endless atti- 
tudes and circumstances,—now storming a barricade in general’s uniform 
—now reclining on a sofa in gentlemanlike black, every picture unlike 
the other. But the predominant pictures of September were of the Bona- 

rtes. 
rdaeis Napoleon was of course made as captivating as possible—a 
smirking benevolence being the expression chiefly aimed at. Even the 
old pictures of the poor young Duke of Reichstadt have been resusci- 
tated, to aid in the impression. France has evidently the spirit of hero- 
worship, but wants the hero; and default of a better, is content with this 
Louis Napoleon,—a democratic tribute to the hereditary. As the 
pe National,” I think it was, which said, he represents an idea,—his uncle’s 
cocked-hat ! » 

But is France truly democratic ? What are the mass of the people ? 
Have they, seriously and honestly, any settled convictions, except that it 
is desirable to have a belly-full, and to work as little as they please ? 
- Tell the mass they are ‘“ sublime”—that they exercise a noble franchise 
in voting for their rulers,—but add (there is no need for it to be done v 
adroitly) that Louis Bonaparte is of all others, the man to double their 
dinners and diminish their toils, and they are clamorous Bonapartists. 
If any thing at all, the paysans, I was told by intelligent Frenchmen, 
are Bonapartists ; the working people of the towns, obais they can be 
Operated upon by the popular orators and incendiary publications, are. 
more certainly republican ; the middle and higher classes are monar- 
chical. But now, shall we not hear all classes (the thieves and forcats 
aforesaid excepted) crying out for a strong government at all events, 
to control that libert which does not mean “Leave me alone,” but 
“let me do what I like with any body and every thing.” Liberty, 
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which means a license toevery man to put the lives and property of his 


—- in j ? 

berving tht M Dali's drama, ‘‘ Napoleon and Josephine,” was 
announced for representation at the Ambigu Comique, I thought I would 
stroll in, partly to see how the piece was on the stage, but chiefly 
to witness its effect on the — a action of this. bombastic 
absurdity was the divorce—whi ve, of course, opportunity to Jose- 
phine to spout first as a wronged and inmlted woman, and then as a high- 
souled generous martyr ; while Napoleon was enabled to whine about 
this sacrifice of his heart’s fond wishes to the policy of an empire. It 
was quite a “classical” affair, in rhyme, of course, and y pre- 
serving the unities. As usual on the French stage, the dresses were re- 
markably correct. ine, and her daughter Hortense, looked the 
originals of portraits at the commencement of the cen ; and 
Napoleon's green coat and white culottes were preserved tothe life. All 
the accessories were in the same minute fidelity. But the characters, 
that of Napoleon especially, were ridiculous. To see the hero going 
about the stage weeping, almost blubberin ring this dreadful 
sacrifice, the word ringing to a rhyme every tenth line, as though he 
had been the most unselfish being in the world—was almost too good, 
even for French dramatic license ; = ra struck sr! thought 
as much, Josephine’s more just an indignation seemed to earn 
the most applause. If* the te of this drama at this time were a 
“spec,” in reference to the fancied Bonapartism of the fauxbourgs, it 
was surely an unhappy selection to take a piece illustrating, perhaps, the 
most heartless act heartless man’s career. 

Even those parts of his orations intended to be most telling were not 
generally applauded ; but loudly by a few. It was no exception to this 
remark, when, pompously enumerating the results of his future policy, 
he adverted to Albion who, like another Carthage, mistress of the 
seas, and with her Punic faith, was finally to succumb to the victorious 
arms of a rival. A few received this sort of thing very rapturously. 
A certain M. Mondidier figured as emperor; and has been praised b 
the journals. for his representation ; but assuredly he presented a very dif- 
ferent man from my own humble conception of the great Corsican. He 
made himself up well enough as regards externals, considering that he 
had no natural resemblance to his original. His forehead appeared to be 
piled up with plaister, to give it the true Napoleonic elevation. 

I was grieved, if only in the interest of the arts, to see the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Orleans taken away from the square of the Louvre. 
It struck me as a very beautiful work; a great contrast to that awful 
affair of our Duke at Hyde Park Corner. I do not know what can have 

chettatins beth dn the case of that work, and the statue facing 
Exchange, to make the horses such star-gazers. One sees horses, no 
doubt, often so looking, but it is generally when they are going to give their 
sides a good shaking. There is no moral o ion on artists to act in 
@ spirit of impartiality to Nature, and imitate her in all her moods and 
aspects. Better repeat the old, than seek for the new in the un- 

In a week I did not see in Paris but one carriage, an ambassador's ; 
and perhaps about a score of shabby broughams. 
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I was struck with some excellently drawn lithographic pictures in the 
windows of the print-shops of one of Fourier’s dreams—the Phalanstére. 
There it was, wearing a most waren 3 ce, as a thing in real 
existence. A most imposing assemblage Of buildings, of palace-like eleva- 
tion and architecture, displayed itself in the mid-ground, such as might 
be contrived out of a dozen or two of Escurials. “This was the residence 
ofa community of happy “ Socialists.”” Picturesque woods waved in the 
distance of the landscape, with roads radiating gh them from the 
centre, nicely contrived for all the of pleasure and of business. 
In the foreground are groups of ually i robable children, all happy 
and beautiful without exception. re was a fraud, if ever there was 
one. How fascinating! Who would not wish to renounce his mud 
cabin in the country, or his garret in the filthy faubo for that bright 
elysium, where all is joy, and plenty to eat and drink. The ignorant and 
the poor look, wish to believe, and are not long in believing, that society 
ought to be forthwith regenerated by Victor Considérant. 

believe, in matters of political economy, the French, as a nation, are 
behind all other people ; for they have such conceit in their false systems, 
and have such an elaborate system of dogmatism with respect to them. 

It seems likely, I think, and, indeed, I believe it to be the opinion, 
more or less openly expressed, of all parties, that France will settle down 
into a nominal - ar for a few years at all events. But it must reflect 
in some way or other the opinions of the more influential classes. It must be 
practically a Police—a power to preserve good order, and to protect pro- 
perty and industry. Duly to protect these is the only way to minimise desti- 
tution, andto attain a permanent fund for the support of the really destitute. 
But in a.country so addicted to fetes, to show, to pleasure—among so thea- 
trical a people—the republic can never be a stern one. It must be a gay and 
gaudy one. Its ceremonies must be impressive and ptt Autho- 
rity must continue to clothe itself in “ uniform,” and must not only exist, 
but be a thing ever present and visible. An old _— will no longer 
live at Neuilly, driving daily in the midst of guards to the Tuileries, and 
back again, and taking the first place in the ceremonial of government, but 
with that exception I doubt not we shall see things externally much as 
they were. The Guizots of the day will govern without a king reigning. 

ot insensible to the many merits of the French poopie and fond of 
their country as I am, I returned to England after a week spent in Paris 
in September, 1848, well contented that I was an Englishman, and con- 
gre ting myself that we had, in the best spirit of civilisation, found out 

method of effecting both organic and administrative reforms, without 
passing through the ordeal of sanguinary revolutions. bail 


October, 1848. 
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THE VISIT OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL GUARDS TO 
LONDON. 





JOLLY GREEN. 





BY MR. 


[Ir will, we are persuaded, be a satisfaction to the readers of the New 
Monthly Magazine to learn that our gallant countrymen, Mr. Green, has 
safely returned to England after the numerous perils and hardships which 
he lately encountered in Paris. We had already prepared for publication 
an account which Mr. Green was so kind as to forward to us, of his im- 


prisonment in the Chiteau de Vincennes, and his escape from that fortress, 
but the more recent visit of the French National Guards to London, under 


his care and pilotage, has induced us to postpone that narrative until next 
month, believing that the latest intelligence from so enterprising a tra- 
veller would be the most welcome. A few introductory words which Mr. 
Green has prefixed to the present paper, will sufficiently explain how it 
happened that he was in a position to assist in dispensing the hospitalities 
of the metropolis to our warlike and well-whiskered neighbours. 

Ep. N. M. M.] 


An ancient Roman poet—Hesiod or Plato, I am not sure which,—has 
fancifully com human life to a chess-board, the black and white 
squares by which it is equally divided bearing the same relative propor- 
tions to each other as the amount of good and evil which falls to our lot in 
this world. The illustration is, in my opinion, not an unhappy one, for 
whether we act from impulse, necessity, or design, we all have an 
share of both, just as the pieces on the board shift from black to white, 
and from white to black at every move. The sable hue has latterly pre- 
dominated in my fortunes, but I am happy to say that their present aspect 
is as bright as heart can desire. 

In explanation of this state of things, I shall briefly observe, that when 
General Cavaignac became aware that a mere secamiiod, a simple ebullition 
of youth and ardent spirits, had been magnified into a political crime, and 
that there was in reality nothing dangerous in me (I mean, of course, ina 
political sense), he at once, in the name of the French Republic, made me 
an ample apology for the privations and ill-treatment which I had under- 
gone ; and ina private interview conferred upon me the privilege of wear- 
ing the uniform of the National Guard, with the honorary rank of cap- 
tain; with the distinct understanding, however, insisted upon on my part, 
that I should at no future period be expected to bear arms against my 
native country. On Podder, as the faithful companion of my misfortunes, 
a similar privilege was bestowed, with the inferior rank of private. 

In consequence of this diplomatic appointment,—for so I think it may be 
duaidideaed, Ving one eminently calculated to establish a good understand- 
ing between France and En fand,—I left the capital, accompanied by 
Podder, and proceeded to Boulogne, where I proposed remaining a short 
time to recruit my health and spirits. The pure sea air effectually estab- 
lished the former, and the agreeable society into which I was thrown 
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y restored the latter, and led in some degree to the circumstances 
ich form the subject of what I have now the honour to communicate. 
I believe it is scarcely necessary for me to remiud my readers that while 

I have successfully cultivated the arts of peace, I have also always mani- 
fested a strong military tendency. With the quick eye of a consummate 
strategist, General Cavaignac detected this propensity in the course of the 
interview I have already adyerted ‘to, and this no doubt led him to make 


the offer I have described, as the one best calculated to be agreeable to 


my ee a ee ee 
both towards him and the gallant nation he so wisel pee gg not 
constantly worn the brilliant uniform of the National Guard during the 
period of my og in France. There was, indeed, no occasion, public 
or private, on which I did not appear in it, and I obliged Podder, though 
a little against his will, to do the same. The secret of his unwillingness 
lay, I apprehend, in the fact that he knew he had not a good military 
figure; | was disturbed by no such scruples, and it would have been absurd 
to have entertained any, for every person I met at the table dhéte, at tho 
balls and everywhere else, actually went out of their way to inform me 
how well I looked in regimentals. And I have not the slightest doubt I 
did, or why should the men have stared and the women have smiled at 
me in the way they were in the habit of doing. 

My means being tolerably ample, and. money going further in France 
since the revolution of February than it did before that event, I lived in 
as good style as the place afforded. I went to ae party, gave several 
myself, and, in short, became very popular. The English looked upon 
me without jealousy, and the French literally adored me, the National 
Guard especially, who hailed me as a brother-in-arms, and did nothing 
but fraternise with me. I never sat down to breakfast at the Hotel des 
Bains (where I was stopping) without being surrounded by ten or a 
dozen of these fine fellows, who, I must do them the justice to say, had 
capital appetites of theirown. At dinner, too, it rarely happened that 
three or four of the most distingué amongst them were not my guests, 
and the night seldom passed without a party of us going to the theatre 
or some other place of amusement together. Never in my life have I 
met with merrier dogs; and so well disposed were they to enjoy them- 
selves and entertain me, that let me -say, or do what I would, they were 
always ready to laugh. This is the fom lightness of the French iste 
ter, which to those who understand them as I do, makes them so agree- 
able. Podder, whose perceptions are not like mine, seemed less amused 
at their sallies. It made no difference to me, but the greater part of 
them knew English or spoke it, though in a broken sort of way, and 
were consequently better able, poor fellows, to understand my jokes 
than if they had been only uttered in French. There is nothing sets a 
man off so much in society as being a linguist, and for my own part, 
knowing the two languages so well as I do, I think I am fairly entitled 
to the appellation of a double entendre. 

_. The officer whom I most. distinguished from the rest, and with whom 
Isoon became on terms of the closest intimacy, was Hyppolite Percale, 
a captain of the 7th Paris legion, at that time on leave of absence 
from the capital with a few other friends. He had a brother in the 
National Guard at Boulogne, and had come to pay him a visit, profiting 
by the occasion to take the nineteen dips which are the ultimatum of @ 
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Frenchman's sea bathing for the season. Captain Percale was not an 
aristocrat by birth (though his sentiments were truly noble), and he had 

conducted a linendraper’s establishment in the Rue 
i a tolerably thriving 





bestowed, for, on various occasions, I managed so as to prevent his 

ing unnecessary inroads into his slender capital, without appearing 

to ive that a few hundred francs more or less could e any 
ce to him. 

One evening, after a at billiards at the Café Vermond, a knot 
of us, including Podder, Percale, Captain Froment, of the same legion, 
Lieutenant Haricdt, Brigadier Botargo, and a few others were enjoying 
ourselves drinking burning punch, in what the French call a particular 
cabinet, when a bright idea flashed across my brain. 

“T say,” I exclaimed, holding my cigar at arm’s length as I spoke, 
“I say,—what do you think?” 

This truly British address roused the attention of my companions ; 

saw something was coming. 

“How should you fellows,” pursued I, “like to pay a visit to 
London ?” 

“ My God !”" replied Captain Percale, “ I should be ravished, enchanted, 
if I went there !” 

“1 have want to see him all my life,” said Captain Froment; “but 
was never expect to be so very lucky.” 

“ Sapristie!” exclaimed Lieutenant Haricét. 

* Diable !” ejaculated the brigadier. 

“‘ There would be no great difficulty about it,” continued I, “if you 
were willing to go.” 

“ London is a very expensive place,” observed Captain Percale ; ‘he 
must have a long purse what will go there.” 

“ Et le mal de mer,” added Lieutenant Haricdt. 

“* As to the expense,” returned I, “that I think could easily be ar- 
ranged ; and for sea-sickness, why it’s all over in two hours; nine times 
out of ten the sea is as smooth as the basins in the Toolery Gardens. 
Just make up your minds, a lot of you, and say you will be of the party, 
—and I'll manage the affair to your satisfaction. 

“A tought have strike me,” said Captain Percale ; “‘ England and 
France are two great nations. More and more zey should know each 
other. Ze Captain” (meaning me,—I was always called so by them,— 
just as people say ‘ The Duke’) “ have confide himself to ze honor of our 

utiful Paris,—we will pay one visit to the hospitable shore of London. 
Ze National Guard of France shall fraternise wiz ze Anglish peoples.” 

“Good !” exclaimed I; “ you shall go in your uniform, in full fig, 
hey? I'll wear mine. I'll take you everywhere. I know every body, 
—tt shan't cost you a farthing. How they will stare at us. “Pon my 
soul, ‘it’s delightful.” 

There was something infectious in the enthusiasm with which I spoke ; 
every man now seemed charmed with the thoughts of the excursion. 
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eae, pa mine had gained the day. I ordered in more 
punch, and we discussed the project more fully. 

a aeeind yon. deapelehing iy: oeeaieyy pla, by the early boat 
next morning, to make all the necessary arrangements at the railway- 
station at F to secure apartments at the Sabloniére Hotel, and 
procure the insertion of a few in the London papers, an- 
nouncing the intended visit of the National Guards of France to the 
British i am CN ion to certain of the illustrated journals 
that we be quite ready to sit for our pictures (at dinner) the 
moment of our arrival in Leicester 

As I am one of the nunc aut nunguam school of politicians, and like 
the Roman conquerors, who made a point of striking when the iron was 
hot, always ready for the Czsarian ion, I put my intentions in 
oer next day. yp Roney he i - “wm my bedroom to receive 

i instructions. I supplied im with what money was necessary, 
and dismissed him on his journey. He fulfilled his mission in a very 
satisfactory manner, informing me, by letter, of having completed every 
arrangement, so that on the second day after his departure we were 
ready to start. 

It was a fine morning on the 12th of October, 1848, when seven 
travellers, attired in full military costume, might have been descried ap- 

ing rapidly towards the quay opposite the custom-house at 
- Boulogne-sur-Mer, with the evident intention of embarking on board a 
steamer which was then lying at the wharf. They were t-looking 
fellows, especially their who, though he wore the same costume 
as his companions, and exhibited an aspect no less martial than theirs, 
“7 i neu senna Sennen he Sane shine, not 
in the warlike camp, as t sa ut in ittering court 
bal in the shady grove. P On his firm ve de and in his steady eye might 
be read the indomitable resolution which distinguishes the native of the 
British isles, and in the manly stride with which he trod the quay, the 
that has overrun the world. 

A multitude of persons were assembled to witness the departure of this 
compact body of adventurers whose destination was the far-off shores of 
Albion, and as the last carpet-bag slid down the ladder which commu- 
nicated between the steamer and the quay, a loud and unanimous shout 
of adieu burst forth. It was genially responded to by those on board, 
nor did the echoes of this touching farewell a to sear, ng 0 
rocky shore as long as the t vessel, with her s apeak, 
aa ataunt, bicceeniie ied. and her hogy well belayed, still 
i on the verge of the horizon. Up to the latest moment, the 
gallant individual already alluded to, might still have been seen conspicu- 
ous on the prow, waving that schako which had so often faced the battle 
and the breeze. When all had faded into silence and dim obscurity, the 
helm was put hard-a-midships, the windlass caught the en gale, 
the funnel, like another crater, poured forth fresh volumes of smoke, the 
| abana revolved, and once more ploughing the ocean, the wan- 

pursued their solitary way. 
_ Such, I have no doubt, will be the | of the future historical 
novelist in attempting to describe the departure of the French National 
Guards from Boulogne with me at their head ; but the task of narrating 
what befel them on the soil of Britain is one peculiarly my own. 










































as I have hinted, was fine, there was a fresh breeze 
stirring, whi as it came off the land, was little noticed as long as we 
were inside the harbour, but made itself manifest as soon as we had 
crossed the bar, the shock from which, as we grated above its iron sur- 
face, we could distinctly feel. Like Lord Byron, I had made the middle 
passage too often to dread its ; neither did I suffer (any thing to 
speak of ) from sea-sickness, but I am sorry to say such was not the case 
with the brave National Guards. Lieutenant Haricét, in particular, was 


erstand what they said in their “ sea-sorrow,” they pai 
to the request, and after av arduous voyage of two hours and a quarter, 
in the course of which, to my surprise, we did not see the sea-serpent, 
which, I was told by the sarlors, was cruising about in these latitudes, 
thanks to the gallant seamanship of Captain Smithett, we were all safely 
landed in Folkestone harbour. Podder was in waiting to receive us as 
well as the obliging Roman pro-consul, Mr. Faulkuer, who devotes him- 
self with an energy worthy of his nation to the wants and wishes of 
shipwrecked mariners. He kindly passed all our baggage through the 
custom -house emi: a canary-bird in a cage, the property of 
ye Fame Botargo), and accompanied us himself to the Pavilion, where 
he did us the favour of joining us in a nice little dinner, which I had 
instructed Podder to have prepared in readiness for our arrival. 

Our landing was a complete triumph ; the vessels in the harbour were 
decked in their gayest colours, every one of them at least half-mast high, 
and a royal salute was fired from the gun on the battery. The inhabit- 
ants of Folkestone and the vicinity thronged around us, accompanied us 
in procession to the hotel, and rent the air with cries of “ Hooray! the 
Nationals for ever !” the meaning of which I at once translated to my 
grateful companions. At the banquet which ensued we drank several 
toasts to the honour of the two countries, and were assured by the pro- 
consul that nothing should be wanting on his to facilitate the inter- 
course between them, a declaration as friendly as it was disinterested. 
Before we broke up, to continue our journey, I addressed a neat allocution 
(as the French say) to the company, in which I proposed, in the absence 
of Captain Smithett (who was unavoidably seaieek in preparing for the 
outward-bound voyage at the turn of the tide), that we should get up a 
testimonial to that officer expressive of our admiration of his perfect 
seamanship in the midst of the greatest dangers, and of his uniform 
politeness to the passengers and crew throughout the voyage. I drew 
up a letter of thanks, which was signed by each of my military friends, 
and the pro-consul kindly undertook to deliver it on Captain Smithett's 
next return to port. When that veteran lays-to at the close of his 
existence he will doubtless reflect with heartfelt pleasure, as he gazes on 
this testimonial, on the happiness he has experienced in having com in- 
strumental in saving so many lives ! 

The hour drawing nigh at which the train passed through for London, 
I paid the bill (and never did I perform that act with more satisfac- 
tion),—a well-appointed omnibus came to the hotel door, and once more 
amid the acclamations of an enraptured population, we drove off to the 
railway station. What occurred here I shall give in the words of Captain 
Percale, in a letter to his grandmother, in the Rue St. Denis ; they have 
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already appeared in the Times, but, as the extract I to make is a 
brief taal my readers will tolerate their ce = 

. . Qne of the superior employés of line,” observes the gallant 
captain, “ caused us to take our places in @ carriage on which was in- 
scribed, ‘Entrez bons Francais! Places destinées A la Garde Nationale 
de Boulogne.’ When we proposed to pay, the price of our places was 
refused,—the journey was to be given gratis. At the different stations 
numerous marks of sympathy were given to us.” 

Touching the price of the places I could, if I had pleased, have en- 
lightened Captain Percale’s respectable grandmother, but as I wish to 
avoid ostentation I said nothing on the subject. All I need inform the 
British public is that, owing to a skilful manceuvre of mine, prepared 
beforehand, the South Eastern Railway Company lost nothing by their 
apparent generosity. Captain Percale, however, is right as to the re- 
ception we met with along the line, but I need not say how much more 
deafening it would have been had the inhabitants of Pluckley, of Run- 
corn, of Edenbridge, of Stoat’s-nest, and other large manufacturi 
towns through which we passed, been aware that their countryman, Jolly 
Green, formed one of the bevy of foreign warriors then traversing the 
fertile valleys of England. But the fact was that, as I well knew what 
the consequences would have been, I preserved a rigorous incognito 
throughout the journey, making a point of speaking nothing but French 
to the railway porters and policemen at every station. 

It was ten o'clock at night when we reached town, and, there being 
nothing to be seen at that hour, we collected our baggage as speedily as 
we could (my friends travelled in very light marching order), and drove 
off in several cabs to the Sabloni¢re Hotel. With the exception of a 
trifling overcharge of six shillings from one cabman, and seven and six 
from another, but which they speedily recanted when they found J was of 
the party, nothing material occurred during the transit. We were cordially 
welcomed by M. Pagliano, the worthy host, and speedily sat down to a 
very substantial supper, to which we all did ample justice, and after some 
brief conviviality we retired to our respective apartments. It will be long 
before I forget the glance of admiration bestowed upon me by the 
chambermaid as she showed me to my room, nor her excessive astonish- 
ment when I chucked her under the chin, and said, in spite of myself, 
** Good night, my dear,” in the purest English. 

On the morning of the 13th, we were np betimes, as we purposed 
setting out immediately after breakfast to see, as I Fatieat myself, 
“Les Lions de Londres,”—a phrase which Captain Froment understood 
in a literal sense, until I explained that it meant the public edifices and 

rincipal thoroughfares. As the captain had served in Algeria, where 
ons are as common as rabbits, his mistake may be pardoned. 

It was a noble sight to see us as we defiled along Leicester Square, in 
our way to the Haymarket. I will say this for the French, that they 
know how to perform that manceuvre better than any other nation in 
Europe, nor did they on this occasion belie their fame. We marched 
two and two, keeping step in the most accurate manner ; I led the way, 
leaning on the arm of Captain Percale, and Podder, who had struck up a 
great friendship for Lieutenant Haricét, brought up the rear ; Captain 
Froment, Brigadier Botargo, and the two others, whose names were 
Cruche and Poire, formed the intermediate files. 

Our first visit, as in duty-bound, was to Westminster Abbey, which, 
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as I humorously observed to Captain Percale, may be likened to a fire- 
because tt contains the ashes of the great,—a joke which, nae 
had at it very often, he did not seem to understand. On the 


way Ii and explained a number of i ing objects. 

U ees," ssid I, potting night and let, an-wo-dueoended ithe Hlay- 
market,—“ here are the rival theatres of Thespis and pa 
classical spots, sacred to the of Nesbitt and Jenny Lind. That 
A TE a cavalier in the act of saluting a distant army by 

i hat in the realms of space is our late ious 


Fe 


ra ar 
by the figure of a naval officer, is the unfinished monument which a 
nation’s gratitude has dedicated to the heroic Nelson. As there was no 
end to the exploits he performed, the progress of the builder is happily 
typical of the warrior’s fame.” 

I may observe, en passant, that during this allusion to the hero of the 


Nile, the six National Guards looked any thing but comfortable, so to 
excite a train of more le thoughts, I hastily directed their atten- 


tion to the National , asking them, with a triumphant air, whether 
they had ever seen any thing like that? They one and all admitted 
frankly that they never had,—a tolerable admission for foreigners to make. 

«The next statue which we come to,” I continued, “ is called Charing 
Cross. It was erected by Charles the First, to commemorate a pil- 
eek. me aera by his pious queen, and is still true to its original 

ination, for it regulates the of all the omnibuses in London. 
‘The space in the midst of which we now stand is haunted by a thousand 
historical associations. There, at the corner of Spring Gardens, stands 
the shop of Mr. Farrance, the well-known pastrycook; on the opposite 
side is of Mr. Thomas, the celebrated butcher; and looming in the 
distance, though not visible to the naked eye, is the no less renowned 
establishment of Mr. Grove, the fishmonger; these are objects, it may 
be said, that only affect the senses,—true,—but as long as turtle, and 
turbot, and venison are appreciated, the names of these distinguished 
purveyors will be held in grateful remembrance. An Englishman likes 
good sense, and what better sense is there than a good appetite ?” 

Ben Jonson has truly observed that in no city of Europe does the tide 
of human nature run so strongly as at Charing Cross ; we found this to 
be the case, and not only from the crowd occasioned by the casual passers 
by, but by that formed of the numbers whom curiosity brought round to 
gaze at us. An English crowd is proverbial for its politeness, and the 
generous impulses that swell its bosom, and Captain Percale has well ex- 
pressed these attributes in the letter I have already referred to, where he 
says:— 

“I shall ever retain the remembrance of the reception which was given 
us in the streets of London. At one moment the people took us by the 
hand, and exclaimed, ‘ Be welcome,’ at another they shouted ‘ Hurrah for 
Boulogne, hurrah for the National Guards!’ ” 

_ Lam able to testify to the fact that there was a good deal of “hooray- 
ing,” and as a proof of thenational enthusiasm, I can state that the very 
boys of the street, the gamins of St. Martin’s, as I may term them, climbed 

















the lamp- to take a sight at us, while mirth and fellowship 
were a Pearse eran Private cell ies often 
gg damage of popular feeling. I overheard an instance of 

“ Them’s rum coves,” said a butcher’s boy to the cad of an omnibus, 
that was drawn up close beside us. 

« Ah,” replied the cad, “1 vishes there vos twice as many on em and I'd 
got ‘em all in my ’bus. Vouldn’t ve vip ’em along!” 

“I believe you, my boy,” joyously returned his friend, and shouldering 

his tray, walked off in the opposite direction. 
- Here was a simple but convincing proof of the regard which the 
foreigners inspired ;—a perfect stranger to. them, an omnibus cad, would 
not only have been happy if their numbers had been doubled, but would 
gladly have placed the vehicle he conducted at their disposal. It was a 
trait worthy the heart of a British cad. 

Grcefuly bowing and frequently ressing our hands on our hearts as 
we moved , we p down Parliament Street, passing by Drum- 
mond’s, where, as I told my friends, Sir Robert Peel and I keep our 
accounts ; by the Admiralty, the cradle of our brave tars; the Horse 
Guards, which in more senses than one, gives the time of day to the 
whole of the civilised world ; Whitehall, built by an uncle of my friend 
Sir Henry Jones—(1 have his authority for that fact) ; and the Treasury, 
that admirable resource for supplying the scions of nobility with pocket- 
money. There was nothing, in short, on our route, that 1 did not point 
out to my admiring companions, expatiating on every thing worth 
of notice, with a fluency which Cicero, whose office I now held, might well 
Wookie d here I felt myself reall 

Westminster Abbey was our great an I felt m at 
home. Of course = were ne yw by an ignorant ail 
who insisted upon describing all that was to be seen. I repelled him with 
some degree of haughtiness, at first, but as the man persisted in following 
us, and intimated that he got his living by showing the abbey, I took him 
aside and spoke to him. 

“ My good fellow,” said I, benignantly, “I have no wish to deprive you 
of your profits ; on the contrary, I am well disposed to add to , and 
have no objection to give you an extra gratuity, provided you don’t in- 
terfere too much. I am rather celebrated for my historical know 
and these friends of mine, who wouldn’t understand your lan desire 
particularly to hear what I have got to say on the subject. I have no 
objection to your telling those two,” pointing to Podderand Lieutenant 
Haricét, “ the little you know, but the others I must reserve for myself, 
and I beg you will not speak too loud.” 

“ As you please, sir,” replied the verger, humbly, “it’s all the same to 
me provided you pays me. 

I gave the man a crown, which he pocketed with a very low bow, 
staring very hard at me all the time, but I could not help thinking that 
the sale of indulgences was not altogether a Romish fiction, that 
Martin Luther's mad bull might be let loose again with advantage to the 
Rejoinin ho, I perceived, had been 1 

joining my friends who, rceiv n listening to some 
shietlb>ahecrvations of Podder’s iting my absence, I immediately began 
to brush up my recollections. 
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“ Westminster Abbey,” said I, in that tone of authority which carries 
conviction to the hearer’s mind, “ was founded in the middle ages by 
Julius Cesar, less out. of piety than from a motive of policy to- 
wards St. Peter, neti RARE EO 5 me a 
it. Antiquarians differ with respect to etymology abbey, but 
in my opinion there Se Best~ 
Minster, that is to say, the best minster in England, for every one knows 
that the letters b and w are synonyms in the early Saxon, and are still 
used in that sense by the lower orders, amongst whom the vernacular 
dialect latest lingers. a : “ — 

I was interrupted at this point of my oration by a very yawn 
some one behind me ; iietned hastily, and ied Brigadier Botargo’s 
mouth wide I made no doubt'that the noise came from him. Heis 
a rough, good-natured fellow, but has evidently no taste. We all know 
that yawning is epidemic, and I suppose this was the reason why Captain 
Percale, and I may add all the rest, including the verger, followed his 
example. I made no remark, but compressing my knowledge into a small 
compass (and it is surprising in how small a space one can confine all one 
knows), I briefly resumed :— 

** It is in this venerable abode of learning that the monarchs of Eng- 
land are always crowned. There is the famous coronation chair, made of 
the cedar of Lebanon, a present fron Solomon to the Queen of Sheba. 
Beneath it is a mass of Scottish granite,—the greatest Scotch mull ever 
manufactured ,—it was captured at the battle of Scone, when William the 
Conqueror defeated the Uld Pretender. You perceive that the chair is 
very much worn, from which you may infer that the Anglo-Norman kings 
were a very heavy race, and probably reigned a long time. Here are the 
tombs of a great many of them, the most worthy of notice being those of 
Henry the Fourth (who, I need not tell you, was the ‘Henri Quatre’ of 
Great Britain), Edward III., otherwise called the Confessor, from having 
turned monk in his old age,—this is his shrine; Henry VII., who gave 
himself up to the study of architecture and built the chapel yonder, which 
bears his name ; Queen Elizabeth, whose death was occasioned by prick- 
ing her finger with a needle in consequence of working on a Sunday ; and 
Mary Stuart, who was buried here because she was Queen of Scotland.” 

“Cette pauvre Marie Stuart,” ejaculated Percale; ‘“‘Ah ! que Rachel 
est a Pag ce réle-la !” : 

“* Magnifique,” exclaimed Brigadier Botargo, taking a inch o 
snuff, some fragments of ere om my nose and a Sioa so 
violently, that I was obliged to resign the task of description to the verger, 
who continued in his humdrum way till we got into Poet's Corner, by 
which time I was sufficiently recovered to continue. 

Here,” said I, “ you see the portraits of all the poets this country has 
ever produced. In England, ~e « is the providence of the government, 
that no sooner does an author die of distress than his likeness is taken, 
and a tablet is raised to his memory.” 

** Voila qui est beau!” said Captain Froment, “il faut étre Anglais, 
pour mériter une telle récompense !” 

“ T hope they are all here,” I observed, “but I will not answer for it, 
for I datas that a stone-mason, of the name of Borg, has lately been 
chipping and hacking away at a great rate. I should be very much dis- 
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weg spiel: his: hend—hend 2s it annif bo-~if-T:eanght: Biensin: the 


_. % Here is an alteration, sir,” athe “ Jonson’s grave-stone 
—the original has been removed — you speak of.” 

“ What !” said I; “the one the ineription “O rare Doctor John- 
son,’ which was written by Garrick ?” 

“ Ben Jonson, sir,” suggested the man. 

* It's of no consequence,” replied I, “which it was. The man was & 
brute who changed it.” = 

As it would have been absurd to dwell on names that every one knows, 

I confined myself to those with which the unlearned Prete are 
and thus added greatly to the information of my friends, Captain Percale 
taking notes, as well as he was able, of all I sai I saw his memoranda 
and found he had made one or two slight mistakes, such as 
describing Old Parr as the father of English aay set Sir Cloudesley 
Shorel as as the inventor of steam (probably supposing m his name, that 
he was a stoker); Dr. Busby as the author of “ Junius;” and Mason as 
the builder of the — bey. . Ths, — are trifles ‘to a Frenchman 
when he is writing 
' We quitted the e Miling with 2 with regret, and to vary the nature of the 
sights, I led the way along Great Gee Street into the Park, and crossed 
over towards the ae Guards. We arrived, fortunately, at the mo- 
ment when the officer commanding was about to troop the guard, who 
perceiving a foreign corps of observation ap ——- came boson and 
saluting us with military precision, invi spectators of tho 
scene. Captain Percale’s account of what took place is so graphic, that 
I give it in the very words he afterwards used :— 
__ “On reproaching ourselves of the Colonel of the Royal Guard, le 
Captaine Green drew his sword, and devancing our party in a short walk, 
presented us by bis name and rank. The colonel then placed us on his 
sides to witness the defilement of his magnificent Horse Guards, in their 
noble jack-breeches and boots, a grand and imposeful aptrene When 
that ceremony was finish, the officers have invite, with a hearty cordiality, 
us to breakfast. The repast was very gay, with plenty of rounds of bel, 
mutton-shops, red herrings, and all what the English call the delicacy of 
the season, Champagne, Laffitte, and the London Bottle of Stout's Porter. 
During the dessert, Brigadier Botargo, one of our companions, carried 
the first toast to the healths of the lovely Queen of these kingdoms, and 
all her interestiug family. Le Capitaine Green, with eloquence which 
caused the tears of many to shed, offered wishes reciprocal to the French 
Republic, and the venerable walls of the Horse Guards of England 
- trembled to the toast. In fine, we have leave that refreshment, carrying 
with us those wishes of a friendly esteem which remains to his death in 
the Frenchman’s inside.” 

Percale was right ; I did make a good speech; and our fellows,—the 

lars, —seemed to wonder who the deuce I was. 

After shaking hands all round, we again sallied forth, and left the 
Park at the Giants Steps, the fac-simile of those at Venice, down which 
the Council of Forty used to push the superannuated Doges. We then 
visited several of the Clubs. At the “Senior United,” w was being 
painted, the veteran porter showed us out of the spacious hall; at the 
** Atheneum,” to which I belong, having been elected by the Committee 
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eee 
breakfasti had ; adi lised 
the i of that Oriental ae Sean sur- 
veyed ; at the “ Travellers,” the porter refused us admission, in spite of 

informing him that I had twice been as far as Paris; but at the 
«« Conservati were warmly welcomed by a very courteous member, 
well known to fame, who only regretted that the shortness of the notice 
prevented the Club ‘from giving the National Guards a ball in their 

ificent drawing-room. | 

e then, to use a mili enfiladed the streets in various direc- 


veneer iccadilly, turning the Duke of Welli ’s horse’s 
statue's flank at Side ntyOnasnandesuntebcmedhingy ing-Cross 
way of Oxford Street and Regent Street. After this we took shipping at 
un ee 
* the silent highway,” in the half-penny steamer, though I must say 


Guards were full of admiration at every thing they saw, and paid the 
British lion, who bestrides the brewery on the Surrey side, some very well 
merited compliments, highly flattering to him, both as an individual and 
as the representative of a nation’s pride. They winced a little as they 
passed under Waterloo Brid ich, I informed them, was built the day 
the battle of Waterloo was t, but completely recovered their spirits 
when they got abreast of the fine botanical gardens of the Temple, that 
splendid conservatory of Law. There were no black friars visible at the 
Fagor eaten soe that bears their name, but to make up for this loss 
crow’s nest on the top of St. Paul’s was plainly to be seen. If the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests demolished the Rookery in St. Giles’s 
have at any rate atoned for that wanton act by encouraging the birds 
to build on this elevated spot. 

At length we landed at the London Bridge Stairs, and passing Billings- 
whose celebrity for fresh fish and feminine accomplishments my 
iends were pleased to learn, we proceeded to the Tower, a spot that 
see y teen i scttibotar cass tentibenses oitiedp et ohdale’ sofieia 
repeating here, being warned against it by want of space. The 
reader may form a orien les ps a when I say 
that I gave the hi of that celebrated fortress from the day when, ac- 
ae to Geoffry of Monmouth, it was first erected by Brute, the grand- 
son of Jupiter by his daughter Venus, down to the t governor, 
Field Marshal his Grace the Duke of Wellington. I did not, of course, 
omit to mention, that in this remarkable donjon-keep, Richard III. was 
barbarously murdered by the two young prinees, his nephews; and I took 
especial care to direct their attention to the fact, that it was here the 
present ex-king of the French was confined when he was only Duke of 
Orleans, and that he solaced the hours of his long captivity by playing on 
the harp and writing those agreeable s, a volume of which, richly 
illuminated, is now to be seen inthe ibrar of che British Museum It 
interested them also very much to be told, that the identical crown which 
the Queen always wears at dinner at Buckingham Palace, was once stolen 
from the Tower by a certain Colonel Blood, who disposed of it for a very 
trifling amount to a pawnbroker in the Edgeware Road, shortly after the 

famous battle, which takes its name from that locality. 
On our way home to dinner we inspected the Monument, the only 
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building left ing after the fire of London, and paid a visit to 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion , where I’ had the honour of intro- 































ducing ions to his lordship, as he was in the act of dis- 
Slicing civio: juction enw hio*bonshs The noble peer informed us that 


he was “ proud and to see somany brave men in the city, of which 
he had the pleasure of the principal ornament, and he trusted that 
— of opinion on his part would have the effect of drawing still 
closer — of sympathy which already united the two greatest coun- 
tries in orld.” ‘ 


A slight détour from the direct route brought us into Eastcheap, it 
being my desire to introduce Captain Percale and his friends to London 
Stone. It is supposed to have been originally a thunderbolt which fell 
on the very spot where it now stands ; its principal historical interest 
spon i wens Shaken my, he wat eeted “Lond of the City” 

it when, as says, was “¥ the City, 
ahupiine words, Lord Mayor. s ie 

St. Paul’s was the last place we entered. I had reserved it as a bonne 
fortune, and so my friends found it, or I am greatly mistaken. I need : 
searcely say I told them that they stood in the largest edifice, sacred or 

e, that had ever been erected, though, singularly enough, it was 

ilt by one of the smallest men that ever breathed. I allude to the 
architect Christopher, who took the name of Wren on account of his 
diminutive stature. He might well say, “Circumspice,” for a spicier 
thing than St. Paul’s is not to be met with, I will venture to say, in any 

of the globe. 

The Nationals did not enjoy the monuments so much as I expected, but 
perhaps as they were raised to the memory of the heroes who thrashed 
the French in so many different places, this is not to be wondered at. 

_ They were struck, however, with the fine wood-carvings, the workman- 
ship, I told them, of Grinning Gibbon, the satirical historian, who could 
laugh at the “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Lieutenant 
Haricét (whose private occupation in Paris is that of a marchand de 
legumes) was very much pleased with the monument of Dr. Dodd, (so I 
understood the verger, ) that eminent father of the church, who is repre-. 
sented in a shroud, wearing a pair of very long moustaches, and with his 
feet in a kind of mustard-pot. The party were too much fatigued to 
mount higher than the Whispering Gallery, so having given vent to a few 
soft nothings in that place of amusement,’ much to the astonishment of a 

oung lady in a pink bonnet, who was startled by a very sonorous “ I 
off you,” salen by Brigadier Botargo, we returned to the street, and 
proceeded by an omnibus to Leicester Square, or, as Percale persisted in | 
calling it, “ Lay—ces—terre uarr.” i 

I must be brief, or would willingly have described the capital dinner | 
which Monsieur Pagliano gave us, and have dwelt on the convivialities 
which followed. e did not, however, sit late, as I had a surprise in 
store. 

Amongst the various clubs of London, the most recent and the most 
moveable, (albeit established under very high lite — is one 
ealled the Kittenton, on account of its innocent, playful tendencies, which 
are chiefly to afford amusement combined with instruction to young men | 

. who might otherwise congregate at the Coal-Hole and Cigar Divan—and 

then, as the kitten sports with a ball of cotton before it attacks a mouse, | 
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prepare the in harmless guise for the severer struggles of life. Of 
the Kittenton Club. Podder is a inent member, and it was with 
of the ruddiest satisfaction he handed me a note during the 
which informed him that the president and members d be 
most. to receive an impromptu visit that evening from the National 
Guards of France. The fondness of the French for society being so well 
known, no one will be surprised to find that the proposition to adjourn 
to the Club was received with the greatest pleasure. After a bumper or 
two to each other’s healths which, added to what we had previously taken, 
La Pa tet aR, Yt CO RN I ordered cabs 
— a own to ew — being the a Yo which 
ittenton migration et reached. It i eno 
to be the suuinibaldliaseckiy réunion of the Club and, wae Merete 
Chronicle afterwards said in describing the scene, “on their entering the 
drawing room they were loudly cheered, a gentleman at the piano-forte 
striking w ‘ illaise,’ as ifin honour of them.” The same paper 
adds :—‘ The ‘ Cheeur des Girondins’ was then sung in jfine style by the 
visitors, after which, ‘God save the Queen’ was struck up in chorus by 
the company, among whom the National Guards were not the least pro- 
minent.’ isis true enough, but Podder, who sent the account round 
to all the papers, should have added that it was I who sang the solo parts 
and was most prominent in the chorus. . 
I shall continue the extracts :—‘ Several of the visitors then k for 
a short time, with evident Parisian gusto, of the pleasures of the dance,” 
yes—we did, and the lovely girls with whom we polked (ladies being one 
of the Club emollients) were eloquent in praise of our exquisite éournures 
which were shown to such advantage beneath our tight uniforms. One 
soft creature who confided herself to me, tried (for the honour of the Club) 
to get up a little French, but I think she took fright at the purity of my 
accent, which was rather too much for her, and | was obliged to continue 
the conversation—much to her surprise—in English. “ After this the 
y adjourned to the dining-room, where a supper @ l‘improviste had 
n pre the chair being taken by a member of the managing com- 
mittee. honour having been done to ‘ the roast beef of old England,’ ” 
(I beg to say it was cold roast beef and pickles, the last rather dangerous 
on account of the cholera, the best remedy for which in my opinion is 
Rowland’s Macassar) “ the chairman in excellent French,” (I cannot help 
smiling at this, as if an Englishman, merely as an Englishman, not having 
my advantages, could speak “ excellent” French), “‘ expressed the extreme 
gratification it afforded the members of the Kittenton Institution to 
receive the National Guards as visitors, and after having passed a warm 
eulogium upon them for the services they had rendered to their country, 
aided, he must say, by one of the most chivalrous Englishmen whom this 
age has produced,” (cheers, and all eyes directed towards me) “ and having 
dilated upon the benefits that were likely toaccrue from the friendly inter- 
course of nations, and the gratifying contrast it presented to by-gone times, 
he concluded by giving ‘ Prosperity to France and the National Guard.’ 
The toast was received with an enthusiasm peculiarly English, which ap- 
nota little to startle and amuse the visitors.” (It did not startle 
me; I have been too much used to the Kentish fire at the public dinners at 
Peckham, myself in the chair.) ‘ The applause having subsided, one of 
the guests, a captain of the legion, rose and expressed, &c.” It was fully 
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that I would have risen, but I wished to give Percale a chance, 
therefore sat still while ale he ) as follows. 
“Ladies and Gentlemens. It tri Paeaen eaeaplondans. watt 
cannot expose to come into zis grand and pleasant contry, to stick m ' 
ee ar Anatich eanth aihienl eign ibiasiaieacioal eolasmalanrts 
was been given. For to pay such a visit it is now time, ze noble nations 
of, France and England having for too long a while been separate’ 
mutual blows and animosities, what shall nevare be ze case no more. 
dobble fist. of pugnancy shall not no longer clench himself but for him | 
ze opening hand of friendship shall be spreaded in true and religious fra- — 
ternity. We shall kick away all our prejudice and de Anglishman and | 
de.Frenchman shall loff de ozer, like ze y family of ze dog and ze 
cat what I zis day have see in Lay-ces-terre Squarr. I offer you a toast, 
drink it, my fine fellows: ‘A la fraternité des peuples ats 

The reader will perceive a striking omission in Percale’s speech ; how- 
ever, I bear him no ill-will for not alluding to me (although the example 
had been set him by the former speaker), as he was very nervous on the | 
occasion. This brought the events of the day toa close. There were | 
many incidents connected with the’ visit of ‘the National Guards to 
London which, at a future period, I may be tempted to reveal; but at 
present I shall content myself with quoting from the letter I have alread: 
made use of, in which my friend sae shows that he writes muc 
better than he speaks :— . 

“ At length, after a stay of only thirty-six hours, we left London full 
of gratitude to the inhabitants of the great city who had shown them- 
selves so sympathetic to the French nation.” 

The bill at the Sabloniére was a stinger, but it was paid by him, who 
in every vicissitude of life is still the same honest Briton, and still 
JoLLy GREEN. 


P.S. October 25th.—While I am in the act of putting my monogram 
to this sheet, I hear loud shouts in the street; I rush to the window— | 
what do I behold ?—a legion of National Guards in the square! The 
waiter tells me 1200 more have just arrived. I hasten to fraternise with 
them—and become, I trust, the Tacitus of Gaul. J. G. 
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-“Surxspur! who wrote Shikspur ?” asks one of the masters (or mis- 
tresses, I forget which), pro tem., in ‘“‘ High Life Below Stairs,” a query 
answered by one of his or her camarades as follows. . 
“Why, Kolley Kibber.” 
With equal correctness might we reply to the question, “‘ Who wrote 
* Mildred Vernon ?””’ 
“ Why, Hamilton Murray.” 
And yet, in so replying, we should have the title- of the book 
_ , itself, aye, and all Me. lburn’s advertisements into the bargain, to 
bear us out ; sufficient authority, no doubt, for the uninitiated, but for x 
Nov.—vou. LXXXIV. NO. CCCXXXV. 2D | 
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nenni, nenni! Hamilton and Murray aretwo good old Scotch patrony- 
mics, and together harmonise into a-very taking, @ very nice name, but 
.as the fatboy says, “I knows a nicerer.’ 

Don't ‘be alarmed, madame, your secret is safe with the haditué ; it 
needs no conjuror to tell that for “‘ Mildred Vernon” the world is indebted 
to a lady’s pen—every page of the work itself affords sufficient evidence 
of that—but beyond this one-excusable admission, nothing will be got out 
-of me. No, no, friendly, but inquisitive reader, were you to assume the 
wc vencetrreny imself, with blue swallow-tail and umbrella accompani- 
ment, you would worm out nothing further. “I’se Yorkshire too.” 

Asa “yyy of Parisian life ‘‘ Mildred Vernon” — unbounded 
interest for all those who have resided long in the French capital, and 
who are thereby enabled fully to appreciate the very remarkable obser- 
vative and descriptive powers of the writer. The various characters are 
hit off with masterly cleverness, and those (by far the greater portion) 
which are taken from living models are dagu with the minutest 
accuracy. Be the originals French or English, there is no mistaking 
them ; the prototype of Aurélie de Cévézes herself, unquestionably the 
personage of the book, is not more vividly preseut to the readcr’s mind 
than are those of Lady Elfrida Thompson, of Madame Jacques Vavin, 
and many other equally microscopic delineations. 

Rarely have the drawing-room yee of la vie Parisienne been so 
graphically anatomized as in this clever work—its lively and sparkling 
pages us from the salons of the Faubourg St. Germain to those 
of the Chausséed’Antin, from the impenetrable strongholds of legitimacy 
to the gay and gaudy show-rooms of the parvenue, the habits and pecu- 
liarities. of each locale being described with correctness and piquancy. 

Viewed merely in the light of an amusing and interesting novel, 
“ Mildred Vernon” has every claim to great and lasting popularity ; 
while as a faithful record of the state of Parisian society sous Louis 
Philippe, it is invaluable. 

I have been digressing from my usual topic, but I do not intend to 
apologise for so doing ; there are literary as well as theatrical hadituds, 
nor is ‘the one métier by any means inconsistent with the other. Like 
Mr. Pott’s immortal writer on Chinese metaphysics, I have an occasional 
fancy for combining my information, and if I do poach now and then on 
other people’s preserves, why, from the days of Ruth downwards, where is 
corn el in which there have not always been a few ears left for the 
gseaner 





a 
During the last month there has been‘a steady improvement in the re- 
ceipts of the various Parisian theatres ; the catssier of the Montansier, 
especially, has more than once taken 2000 francs a night, which in the 
dead seasons of summer and autumn is much above the ordinary average. 
But M. Dormeuil, like Paddy O’Rafferty, was “born to good luck,” and 
always contrives, after the fashion of a Dutch tumbler, to light on his— 
feet. Even this last summer, in the very worst part of the crise, political 
and dramatic, when all the other managers in Paris were wishing their 
ive theatres at Jericho, the proprietor of the little snuggery in the 
is Royal (old style) could afford to smile as affably as usual. He 
had lent (for a considerable consideration) the major part of his com- 
ge London confrére, our worthy and indefatigable caterer, Mr. 
tchell. When the poor préposée @ la location, with her fat jolly face 
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Seectjertsrans ony Bape, ol Liblag erwbe tng bg cores te bales 
“squeeze into an aking: as woe- e as 

of i dhe ‘the’ Geserotitch, pointed to the feuille du jour, and 
mentally set down the night’s receipt at fifty francs, M. Dormeuil’s imae 
gination was far rrp} cmp not wool, but bank-notes, and jingling 
sovereigns in perfide Albion. 

‘This enterprising director has recently lost one of his liveliest pension- 
naires; Mademoiselle Aline Duyal, who has been at the Palais Royalfever 
since she emerged from the obscurity of the Panthéon, took it into her 
head not hele eareriat at ee and with it her 
engagement. Her place has been more than by Mesdemoiselles 
Azimont and Anouba, who, though their emploi is far from being the 
same as hers, nevertheless numerically complete the feminine of 
the troupe. “The first of these is a smart and rather pretty girl, an 
importation from the Variétés, and quite at home in a soubrette’s cap 
apron ; the second, though a mere novice, dramatically ing, is 


pe good-looking, can pincer un ecancan as neatly as Frisette or 
3 





or, and wears her hair crépé very becomingly. If M. Dormeuil 

| this exchange has been a loser as ‘regards aplomb, and I may almost 

aay impudence, he has decidedly gained on the score of gentillesse and 
beauty. 

ry the same theatre a species of pantomime called “les Parades de 
nos Péres,” has been lately produced, Amant being the Cassandre, and 
Mademoiselle Honorine Lagier the Colombine. The former receives in 
the course of the piece more thumps ‘and kicks than would suffice to tame 
even that refractory and historical character, the donkey “wot wouldn’t 

_go ;” and the latter indulges in such very Mabilleian gestures and antics 
as to make one wish that she would take a lesson from the Columbine 
par excellence, the pretty and modest-looking Mademoiselle Béatrix, of 
the Funambules. 

* * * * 

That versatile and impassioned jeune premier, le chaleureux Laferriére, 
still wisely prefers the hearty enthusiasm of Boulevart play-goers to the 
colder suffrages of a more aristocratic public. His delineation of Maurice 
the young mobile draws forth a nightly fountain of tears from the eyes 
of sympathising admirers in percale and indienne, and vast indeed is the 
consumption during each entr’acte of apples, oranges, and sucre d'orge, as 
well as of “‘orgeat, limonade, la biére ;” a grisette’s appetite in a theatre 
being invariably regulated by the state of her pocket-handkerchief. 

Some two or three years back, it was reported that this excellent actor 
was about to be married to—guess, je vous le donne en mille?—to 
Déjazet. One of Frétillon’s aleme™ ee laughingly asked her if it was 

_true that she was on the point of changing her condition. 

“Moi me marier,” replied she, “la charge est bonne, et contre qui, 
sil te plait ?” 

“Ma foi, Virginie,” was the answer, “ puisque tu n’en sais rien, les 
Noms propres seront sacrés pour moi; mais je t’assure qu’on m’a parlé de 
laffaire hier.” 

There is at the Gymnase a venerable relic of antiquity, named Bor- 
dier, who from time immemorial has played the serving men in and out 
of livery, from the major-domo.to the chasseur. His duties:chiefly con- 
sist in opening and shutting doors, and-in receiving orders:with a .de- 
2D2 
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ferential bow; occasionally, but rarely, his part is enlivened by such 

as “‘ Madame est servie,” “‘ Deak Wimeioten le Comte,” ad dine 
effective sentences, which he dwells upon as long and as affectionately as 
if they were “ angel’s visits, few and far between.” Whenever I see him 
open his lips to speak, I involuntarily think of Athos’s exhortation to his 
faithful mute :— 

“ Grimaud, en considération de la gravité de la circonstance, je vous 
permets de parler.” ; 

I know few stage exhibitions more tiresome to witness than a piece the 
abet character in which is mimed, not spoken.* Such a piece is “le 

uet d’Ingouville,” which has been lately revived at the Variétés for 
Bouffé, who is himself one of its authors. If the personage represented 
by him were invested with any strong melodramatic interest, or even if 
the inanity of the plot and c rs were bolstered up by the help of 
attractive scenery and picturesque costume, the ‘talent of the actor, in 
spite of the intrinsic worthlessness of the piece, might, to use old Bags- 
by’s pet phrase, contrive to “ pull it through ;” but to see a genius like 
Boutté odging about in a black frock coat, waistcoat, and trousers, 
twisting his expressive features into every imaginable and unimaginable 
kind of contortion, and uttering guttural sounds as indistinct and apo- 
cryphal as is the umbrella-mender’s cry in Wexford—to see him stamp 
his foot with rage like Rumpelstiltskin when the Princess tells him his 
name, and gesticulate during two long mortal acts, much after the 
fashion of the gentleman in black, who is so unmercifully pounded by 
Mr. Punch’s cudgel—is a spectacle at once wearisome and painful. 

The only pleasurable recollection connected with “ Le Muet d’Ingou- 
ville,” which is present to my mind, is the grateful exclamation of my 
neighbour in the stalles d’orchestre who, stretching himself at the end 
of the second act like a dog coming out of the water, thus testified Ais 
idea of the interest of this cdaguighical drama ; “Cré nom d'un petit 
bonhomme, ai-je bien dormi ce soir!” 

Léon Gozlan, ‘the clever author of “La Main Droite et la Main 
Gauche,” has just awoke like a giant refreshed from a somewhat pro- 
tracted nap in order to enrich the répertoires of the Varietés and Porte 
St. Martin with a novelty a-piece, viz., “ Le Lion empaillé,” and “Le 
Livre noir.” The first is witty but slightly scabreux, and requires a 
consummate comedian like Lafont (who, Tike Déjazet, can say any thing) 
to bring it safely into port. Mademoiselle Page lends him the aid of her 
brilliant eyes and dainty figure, and Delphine Marquet, with her arch 
smile and graceful éenue, acts the part of satellite in the background. 
Abondance de biens ne nuit pas. 

“Le Livre noir” is a dramatised version of one of Gozlan’s own 
stories, not quite so décousue as are the pieces of his fellow-townsman, 
Méry, but still, though brimful of talent, very rambling and carelessly 
charpentée. The leading male character affords scope for some excel- 
lent and impressive acting on the part of Munié, Ravel’s brother-in-law, 
who, notwithstanding a certain coldness and disadvantageous stiffness of 
manner, does not want for moyens when he chooses to exert them. His 
deportment,. moreover, which is quiet, graceful, and gentlemanly, is 


* “Yelva” is a splendid exception to this rule, the surpassi beautiful acting 
of Rose Chéri being more than Sintlands Wo chee fax thas eehoenitatien in bbe part. 
during the greater portion of the piece, of pantomime for dialogue. 























greatl in ‘his favour. Mademoiselle Grave also comes in for her share 
of - and for more than her share of bouquets, when there are any. 
. * * 

Encore du Praslin! a fresh record of that fearful tragedy, and ex- 
humed by Madame Ancelot, of all people in the world. ‘Les Femmes 
de Paris” is a tissue of horrors, worthy of the Gaité and unworthy of 
the authoress of “‘ Marie.” By all that is delicate and feminine, Ma- 
dame, leave such abominations to your collaborateur, M. Michel Dela- 
‘ates if he have a fancy that way; but cotiie gut cotite, wash your 

ds of them. Writers who pander thus to a depraved taste are, after 
all, but a bad lot, and en ce lot, believe me, madame, your name should 
not appear. 

Another piece equally reprehensible, and far more rous at 
the-present moment is ‘“Catilina,” written by the inse Dumas 
and Maquet, and just produced with great splendour at the Théa- 
tre Historique. In it Catiline appears. a demi-god, and Cicero a 
ninny; revolutionary principles of the worst order are advocated in 
every scene, and the entire piece is an apology for the most degrading 
excesses and crimes that disgrace human nature. If the members of the 
Executive Government of France possess that precious gift of the fairy 
in the nursery tale, one drop of common sense, they will immediately 
prohibit the representations of ‘ Catalina.” 
| * * * * * 

“ Well, I was right, on Saturday, September 30th, at a quarter past 
seven (by—not Shrewsbury but—the Bourse clock) P.m., ere the last 
number of the New Monthly had submitted its uncut pages to the paper 
knives, visiting-cards, or even forefingers (as the case may have been) of 
the reading world, my lively, bustling, little acquaintance, Tétard, drest 
in Harlequin’s motley garb, tripped lightly before the curtain to proclaim 
officially to the public in three couplets d’annonce the re-opening of 
the Vaudeville. 

Then did the gladdened hearts of the haditués (from the little dandy 
in the centre stall of the front row cété droit, to the two old men who 
never pay for their places and sit on seats with no backs to them,) leap 
with joy, and their hands ache with clapping as they welcomed, one by one, 
their old favourites, /es vieux de la vietlle, besides many new and promising 
candidates, each sustaining some well-known character, some glorious 
record of by-gone successes. Every pointed allusion, every snatch of 
melody, dating from the days of Piis and Desaugiers, and familiar as 
household words to a Parisian ear, elicited fresh enthusiasm ; and at last, 
when Madame Doche, la reine de céans (who has, by the way, since 

arm in a new réle, that of godmother to one of her camarade 

étard’s little responsibilities) came forward in the costume Suisse obligé 
of Kettly, with a“ fair hair so coquettishly peeping beneath her tiny 
velvet cap, adorned with a bunch of simple field-flowers, to sing the part- 
ing vaudeville to the popular air of “tant, tant, tant,” M. Clairville must 
have felt himself for the time being “monarch (through his spectacles) 
ofall he surveyed,” for had his prologue of “ L’Avenir et le Passé” been 
the most immortal chef’ d’euvre ever put on the stage, it could scarcely 
\ have been more applauded. 

I don’t know how it happened, but I found myself insensibly impro- 
vising a farewell couplet to the same air, wishing all the while I could 
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write French as well.as Mr. Dudley Costello, for then, pe I might 
ho ee on. Madame. Doche to sing its. whee final, Toe 
puzzled what to do with it, until the lines of Burns, 


“A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes, 
And faith, he'll prent it,” 


came across me.. Egad, thought.I, and so I will ; et le voici. 


se a nt Sane ls 
Remplace ie Vawterila. 

Vous qui l’aimez tant, tant, tant, 
Messieurs, faites-y-domicile, 

Nousin’ ¢a nous plait tant, 
Craindre un tel attroupement. 

After the prologue came an en of’ Jules: Janin’s “ Chemin de 
Traverse,’ which, thanks to Felix, Luguet; and) Madame Albert, 
een wd ay sur des roulettes, and, despite its title, met with no 
crosses 4 


“Le Vendo, est bien heureux,” whispered a flattererin the coulisses 
between the pieces, to one of the most fascinating syrens of this theatre, 
“de lesplus beaux yeux du monde . . . les vétres.” 

“Mes yeux !” replied the fair Circe, glancing at one of her comrades, 
a clever and intelligent jeune premier favourably known in London ; 
“mes yeux! pourquoi faire ? n’a-t-il pas aussi mon talent !” 

P.S.—Even at the risk of making the printer of this magazine my 
enemy for life; I cannot refrain from communicating to my readers an 
anecdote—as yet inédite—which has only just come to my knowledge. 
Madame e, who, as has already been mentioned, lately officiated as 
godmother'to. M. Eugne Tétard (ex Eugenia Eugenius), was present, 
two or three days previous to the ceremony, in a tribune of the National 
Assembly, for the purpose of hearing a speech of M. de Lamartine. 

Were I to enumerate those among the gallant legislators whose glances 
were perpetually wandering in her direction, I might cite the entire 
chamber, inalading the seal president himself, le petit pére Marrast, as 
the Corsaire calls him. Suffice it to say that: neither the important 
questions then under discussion, nor even his own projected discours, 
could prevent the author of “La Chite d'un Ange” and: “ Jocelyn” 
from seeking: inspiration in the bright blue eyes of the fair visitor; at 
length, turning to his neighbour Altaroche, once editor of the Charivart 
(who, as it happened, was destined to act as godfather in the affaire 
Tétard), he expressed a desire to be presented to Madame Doche, of 
whose esprit he had heard enough to apply to her Corneille’s description 


of Cleopdatre, 


“Ses yeux savent ravir, son discours sait charmer.” 


** Rien de plus facile,” replied Altaroche, “ j’arrangerai cela.” 

Two days after, the trio dined together, and the poet was so en- 
chanted with the wit, grace, and conversational powers of the fascinating 
actress, that he begged her acceptance of a copy of his works, prefaced 
by an original dedication in his own handwriting. 

Et tu quoque, Brute! 


October 23, 1848. 
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THE THEATRES. 
Wiruain something like a month, and after a pause’which 


to be the have a direction—that is to 
. say,.in. the North and in the West of: the itan district, for we: 
Pn er Sons 

Novelty has not as. yet been the order of the day. Setting aside 


Sadler’s Wells, where “ Coriolanus” was brought out with new scenery 
and. “ appointments” (—what. are. they?), and the ballet of “ Les: 
ge prioriemnenta of the —e of the yp, smecdboy wo 
the motto, ‘Old Favourites,” seems to have been inscribed. on: the: 
managerial banners of the newly-opened theatres, at least, as far as the 
opening night is concerned. 

Melpomene and Thalia may be said'to have done nothing as yet,. but 
to repose somewhat lazily on their Parnassus, dreaming, we trust, of the 
fature, but not working creatively in the present. It is a tenth Muse, 
that has been especially busy since the summer—the muse of cleanliness 
-—the muse who siliar bakedatihcalltbentatidaianel a theatre, 
and whose attributes ought to be a set. of paint-pots, many penny-loaves, 
several reams of gold-leaf, and not.a few yards of smateriale for hangings. 
Certainly all the houses in London look very pretty. Mr. Sang (ausps 

“Manby) has worked up the Adelphi and the Haymarket to the acme of 
polychrome gaiety, freely realising those arabesque dreams, in which 

cupids, birds, flowers, play as in a genial region, till their several 

natures become blended with each other. Sadler’s Wells, in a quieter 

style than these two, with less unity of adornment, leaves the hands of the’ 
decorator fitted up in excellent taste; and the Princess's, though less 

elaborately redecorated, has a new ceiling, and has reaped the benefit of 
a thorough burnishing. 

At present, (the word “ present” signifying something like the 25th of 
October), the theatrical bill of fare for this large, grave, peaceful metro-. 
polis, is as follows :— 

At Covent Garden, in which some of the boxes of the ‘“ Royal Italian” 
are publicised, the dilettanti will find old operas unbrilliantly put on the: 
stage, but with the advantage of Mr. Sims Reeves, unquestionably. the 
best English singer. He will also find a ballet. respectably put on  the- 
stage, and enlivened by the fascinating Mademoiselle Plunkett. 

At the Haymarket, the lover of the drama will witness tragedies, with 
Miss Laura Addison and Mr. Creswick as the hero and the heroine. He- 
will admire the energy and carefulness of the young lady, and. he will. 
offer a silent prayer that she may mend many faults in her style of de~ 
livery. Also the circumstance will be impressed on his mind that there 
are no better actors in the world than Mr. James Wallack, whom we re- 
Joice to find entrusted with the stage management, Mrs. Glover and the 
two Keeleys, while he will indulge in pleasing anticipations respecting 
the return of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. 

At the Adelphi, Mr. Hudson, a lively delineator of Irish humour, with 
less unction than poor Power, is at present the ruling “star,” and acts. 
m Power's pieces. 


The Lyceum is rendered attractive by Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. 
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Harley, for Madame Vestris, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Buckstone have 
not yet appeared. ee ee en ae characters in 
the eccentric light comedy sphere, is no actor in London who can 
approach Mr. C. Mathews. 

At the Princess's, Mr. Charles Braham is creating no small sensation 


|| by the fine quality of his voice, and his approximation to his father’s 


manner. The opera in which he sings, and which is composed by the 
mediocre Flotow, is common-place enough, though based on a pretty 
story of the “Giselle” kind. However, the voice of Mr. Braham, and 
the personal of Miss Rafter, endow it with attractive power. 

A steady oditalie to legitimacy distinguishes the excellent manage- 
ment of Sadler's Wells, where there is a good working company, and the 
mise en scéne is most creditable. At Marylebone, there is no longer the 
old attachment to the “legitimate,” save when the lovely Mrs. Mowatt 
steps in to the rescue of the ideal and the poetic. 

Olympic, which opened in the course of the summer, is working 
steadily with dramas of domestic interest, in which there is some very 
good acting by Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Leigh Murray. 

The general aspect of theatrical affairs does not, indeed, present many 
striking features, but on the whole the prospect is hopeful. Even the 

renovation of the theatres—this painting of ceilings and box- 
panels—is a healthy indication of the determination of managers to put 
their best foot forward, though we would warn them against imagining that 
a newly-painted salle allows of a relaxation of energy with respect to 
the productions on the stage. The number of decidedly great actors is 
now-a-days very small ; but the:theatres at present open may, with proper 
management, me the foci of several working companies. Sadler's 
Wells, a theatre not of five years’ standing, and starting with a good 
name or two, has succeeded in forming a very efficient troop for its 
purpose out of a materia] previously unknown to London. Who, some 
years ago, had heard of Mr. Scharfe, Mr. Hoskins, and, we might almost 
add, Mr. A. Younge? Yet all these gentlemen have proved themselves 
very available personages, and, if engaged in legitimate work, are pretty 
sure of pleasing the audience before whom they perform. The Keans 
and the Keeleys are a sufficient basis to make the Haymarket a promi- 
nent temple of the higher tragic and comic muse ; while, for the purposes 
of strong melodrama and broad farce, there could scarcely be a more 
efficient corps than that of the Adelphi, if a good man could be found 
for the serious hero. The best hero of domestic serious drama is, un- 
questionably, Mr. Leigh Murray, of the Olympic, who has voice, figure, 
and manner, all in his favour, and he, with Mrs. Stirling, Mr. F. Vining, 
Mr. Emery, and Mr. Compton, may easily form a little nucleus of talent 
at the Olympic—if, indeed, the situation of that theatre is not too strong 
.® counteraction to all exertion. Vaudevilles, and the more elegant bur- 
Jesques, can be done at the Lyceum as they can be done nowhere else. 
The company, to which Mrs. Yates is now added, is complete of its kind, 
-and no managerial taste can be compared with that of Madame Vestris 
and Mr. Planché, as far as stage-decoration is concerned. 

The great point with each house should be to acquire for itself a 
character of doing some specific class of work. A tual change in 
the class of performances at any one establishment is destructive to the 
—— of a company, and must ultimately reduce a theatre to insig- 
nificance. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE TWO BARONESSES.* 


Hans Camistran ANDERSEN has a advantage over writers of 
fiction in this country. His narrow -grown islands—‘“ rose branches 
cast into the water,”"—his fishing villages and quaint inhabitants, his old | 
manor-houses, and his eng of land and sea are perfectly new to us ; 
Mtge _ own battle- oe eae eae hamlets, and huts 

ve for the greater ransacked in the search egendary 
lore. So it is also eth the chivalrous chronicles of France and the 
traditions of the Rhine, They have been wrought, both by our own 
and by continental authors known to us by languages that are familiar 
oa Not so the languages of Scandinavia. They are as little 
generally known as the country itself, and it is only within these few 
~years that Berzelius, Oersted, Finn Magnusen, Rafn, Thorwalsden, An- 
dersen, Jenny Lind, and other gi Northerns have brought their 
a into the circle at once of European science, learning, literature, 
and art. 

But even were that not the case, Andersen would, by his own peculiar 
merits, rank high among living novelists. The simplicity of his style 
and manner is most commendable. His subject-matter also by no 
means attaches itself solely to lands and legends, previously unclaimed 
by the novelist. His eye is ever open to the poetical in every-da 
life ; his descriptions of persons and characters are admirable; an 
to use his own words, he has always in view to solve the poet’s true 
omy “by pointing to the invisible thread which in every person’s 
ife signifies that we belong to God ; by letting us see the larities in 
the nature of ourselves, our family, and in mankind ; by finding the im- 
press of God, even where it is hidden under the fool’s on or the beg- 

r’s rags.” 

The ieieibenhnedin Northern Sea, to which our terrors, far more 
than our sympathies incline—and the three young students of noble pa- 
rentage, Count Frederick and Barons Holgar and Herman, with their 
tutor-student Moritz ; make an- agreeable introduction to what are in 
reality throughout as much a series of sketches as a continuous , 
Then ‘the ruinous old manor-house, in which they are obliged to seek shel- 
ter, the poor organ-grinder’s wife dying in child-bed in one of its 
crumbling apartments, and the drawing lots as to who shall father the 
orphan Saphane, Elizabeth, and the heroine of the story, partake at 
once of the touching and the humorous. 

But these introductory scenes are eclipsed My character that could 
not be met with in all countries—that of the Baron Herman’s grand- 
mother. Her early history had been strange; her subsequent conduct 
was always eccentric. The proprietor of the estate where this original 
grandmother lived—her father-in-law—had been one of the most bar- 
barous men of his time, and that, too, when the lot of the peasant in 

Denmark was truly deplorable. 





* The Two Baronesses. A Romance. In three Parts. By H. C. Andersen. 
2wvols. R. Bentley, New Burlington-street, London. 
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peasant's little inheritance was ex ». The 

man had been compelled to bear, still lay 

rt where there was now a fine 

“the wooden horse,” on whose back 

ghts fastened to his legs, until he 

i sat in his hall and drank with his good 
hounds so that they howled in rivalry with the rider in 
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of latter; who saved a little money, and therefore 
obnoxious to his lord, was placed across that’ old implement 
the wooden horse, his wife standing by, her eyes filled 
ile a little girl, three years of age, and beautiful as an 
i push a stone under her father’s foot, but the baron. 
observing what was passing, struck the child with his great riding- 
ip, and kicked her mother. So dark a scene of her childhood 
in the memory of this old woman, long after she herself had 
become a baroness; for this child, so brutally chastised for sympa- 
thising with her father’s torture, became in time the wife of the baron’s 
son. And long after that, and after little Elizabeth had grown up to 
be a girl five years old, as the protegée of the baroness, she used to 
frequent a mysterious chamber, that was always kept locked, once in the 
year, on the anniversary of the day on which her father had ridden on 
the wooden horse. 

There, between four walls was inclosed the mystery of the house, and the 
whole neighbourhood: and this was often and often spoken of amongst the 
servants ; little Elizabeth had frequently listened to all this, and when they 
least imagined it, had sat and thought about it. 

Some said that there was nothing in the chamber but a pair of wooden shoes 
and a milking-pail, which her ladyship herself had worn and carried when she 
was a poor peasant-girl, and which on the occasion of her visits, she put on, 
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“So I was, and so I am now!” 

Others said that she concealed a little man there in a bottle, who-told her 
every thing that was to happen during the year. 

Elizabeth thought of nothing else but to get into this chamber and see 
what was there. To effect this purpose, she took the key out of the 
little casket in which it lay the night. previous to the anniversary, but 
having got into the room, her light blew out, and the door shut so that 
she could not open it from the inside, so that she had to remain in the 
mysterious eae all night, till the grandmother came in the morning 
on her annual visit; and she saw the horse that “long Rasmus” had 
ridden all mouldering before her, and above the portrait of the barbarous 
baron, upon which the old baroness spat in. contempt. But the little 
girl, who by changes of fortune somewhat similar to what had attended 
upon this strange old lady was destined to be wife of Herman and 
the ag Baroness, was expelled the house for her improper cu- 
riosity. 

Count Frederick and Holgar are, in the: meantime, both fascinated by 
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a. beautiful lady, whom they meet: in: the: great saloons of: court, 
and shicoune balls; but Holgar loses the fair Clara by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of a button giving way, while Count Frederick carries off the 
age It will be seen from this, that Andersen’s sketches: of ‘common 
are rather more successful than his incidents of high life. The 
latter also sometimes convey no: small. amount of: information:in regard. 
to the habits and manners of his countrymen. Witness the following:-— 
The honest old clerk was called Mr. Katrineson ; and by the name we may 
understand that he was from the little island of Oro, where the unusual custom . 
exists, that the sons generally take their mother’s name, when she has been 
well known asa clever woman. Thus the clerk was called Katrineson after 
his mother, whose name was Katrine. His wife was also from Oro, somewhat 
r-than her husband, of a very lively disposition, and highly industrious : 
it was particularly on account of this last quality, that’ Madame Krone was 
fond of her. Madame Katrineson made: excellent soup: of hips: and elder~ 
berries; her tea was native manufacture, a composition of marsh marigolds 
and millefoil. Her coffee was mixed with chicory root from the fields, and 
cleared with dried flounder-skin. No one had better starch than she had ; the 
potatoes were riven on the grater, and the refuse was washed again and again, 
until the white starch lay on the linen to be bleached in the sun, 


Andersen is as successful in the pathetic asin the simple and humorous. 
The tutor student Moritz had been long engaged to a maiden of good 
but rather eccentric character, Caroline name, and Moritz’s sister’s 
son, a boy four years of age, had been left in charge of Caroline, pre- 
vious to her-marriage with Moritz, which was to take place soon, as the 
tutor student has just got a living at Halligers, on the coast of Sleswig, 
and he was on his way to claim his beloved bride. 


Two evenings before his arrival the little. boy was taken ill, very ill, and 
Caroline sat up with him, and nursed him ; she was unceasing in her attentions 
to him. The doctor could not as yet’ say what ailed the child. He would 
always have Caroline with him; she sat up with him again the next night : 
it was typhus. The doctor had just pronounced this to be the child’s illness 
when Moritz arrived. He was to remain some weeks, then the marriage was 
to take place, and directly afterwards he was to depart. with his fair bride to 
the Halligers, by the foaming Baltic. The joy of meeting was mutual; they 
were both afflicted on account of the little boy, whose mother was absent, and 
whose only joy he was. 

The child's bed stood in Caroline’s chamber, for she could not leave the sick 
boy ; she also was attacked, and lay suffering when they bore the little child, as 
a.corpse,.out of the chamber. 

Moritz had come with his heart full of summer's pleasures ; for months and 
weeks these days had shone before him as days of happiness, and now he sat 
beside—perhaps a death-bed. It was a wet, raw night, one of the coldest that 
the autumn had yet brought with it ; the windows stood open, and the little 
dead boy lay in an adjoining room. Caroline had fallen asleep with her head 
on Moritz’s arm; he could not find in his heart to withdraw it, although it 
pained him. Her long hair had fallen down over her forehead, and a hectic 
flush stained her cheeks. It was quite still, and in the middle of the night, 
when the door of the room in which the little dead boy lay sprang suddenly 
open. At any other time there would have been nothing striking im it; the 
door had often sprung open in this way, but that it should occur this: night was 
somewhat strange. The lamp was placed so that the light should not fall on 
the face of the sufferer, and it now cast its whole light on the face of the dead 
. child, which lay there clothed in white, and with a wreath of flowers around 
itshead. Caroline opened her eyes at that moment, and gazed onit. “ Yes, 
I knew well that he was dead,” said she, in a low voice. “I shall also die, but 
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do not grieve for me. I once thought it would be so terrible, but now I do 

not think it at all so. Ican even bear the thought that you remain behind ; it 

one me sa 5 spony sey gped-aight to you; we:shhll sveench other 

to-morrow,—then I shall not fail to joke with you, but now | cannot: good- 
night !” and she laid her head down again. 

Reg hin, in bo raattendbarisret cold. Sa in the 

| as it death's n the adjoining chambers there lay two dead 

| fodiee-the litte boy’s and Caroline Holasertnt. 


The scene that occurs when young Elimar and Elizabeth are nearly 
drowned by the uprising aoe ee and when after- 
wards Elimar is, by the rascality of Jos ms ys Tea assumes his name, 
threatened with punishment, Elizabeth, who had read Scott’s novels, 
thought of Jeannie Deans, and resolved to carry a petition to the king. 
The perils which she is made to undergo on her heroic errand, both by 
the wayside, and when in the metropolis, are the perfection of what 
Andersen most delights in—the poetical and picturesque in every-day 
life. 


Hans Christian Andersen dedicates this delightful work, the first that 
he has sent into the world in the English language (and truly remark- 
able it is even in that point of view) to Mr. Bentley, to whom, he says, 
with much proper feeling, it was both natural and proper to address it, as 
to the first “who had the spirit and inclination to take under his protec- 


tion, a young and unknown author.” 


I was intimate with Shakspeare’s land and Burns’ mountains before my cor- 
poreal eye beheld them ; and when at length I visited them, I was not received 
asastranger. Kind bs regarded me,—friends extended the hand to me. 
Elevated and humbled at the same time by so much happiness, my heart 
swelled with gratitude toGod. My next thanks are to the dear friends I pos- 
sess in your great nation and amongst them, to you, my friend, as one of the 
first. ‘To you, who adopted my first romance, I here present my latest. I 
know you will receive it in that kindliness of spirit with which it is offered, 
and my friends will receive it with the same feeling as yourself. 

It is not Italy’s beauty, and the manners and customs of her people which 
are here depicted: it is Danish nature—the life and the world around me— 
~ the - wherein I live. May it preserve the affection of my friends 

me 


How can it be otherwise, so long as simplicity, truth, and poetry have 
8 claim upon the intellects and arg. 9 of readers. For our own parts, 
we feel grateful alike to author and publisher for a work so perfectly 
pure in , and at the same time possessing such remarkable in- 
terest. 





MARY BARTON 


Tr has seldom fallen to our lot to read a work written with more ear- 
nestness of purpose, or more feeling than “ Mary Barton: a Tale of 
Manchester Life.” It excels in os and descriptive power. There 
may not be the little touches of humour or the sly insights into nature 
of Charles Dickens, there is not the child-like at of Andersen, 
but there is surpassing energy and vitality. It is a painful book to read, 
but it is also impossible to do so without being benetited by the perusal. 


* Mary Barton : a Tale of Manchester Life. In 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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Every scene is indeed a touch of nature, almost sanctified by its whole- 
some truthfulness. The meeting of the friends in “ Green Heys Fields,” 
_ the earnest self-willed John Barton, the future Chartist, an intellect 
struggling against poverty and want of proper information. George 
Wilson, a working man, yet in his own way a philosopher and a philan- 
thropist; the two wives weeping and condoling for one poor sheep that 
has: gone astray, a pretty pert young maiden, the heroine Mary, and 
her lover, hard-working, steady, and “ gallant” Jem Wilson; “ t!” 
the reader will exclaim, can a workman be gallant ? yes, read most 
stirring scene of a fire in a factory, in which Jem Wilson saves so man 
lives at the peril of his own, and gallantry will not be denied to 
coarse men, akin to that of any knight's most glorious deeds. 

A tea-party of the poor, pleasantly sketched, is followed by a scene full 
of pathos, the sudden death of. Mrs. bi One of the ties which bound 
John Barton to the gentle humanities of earth being thus loosened, he 
became more obstinate in his aversion to the rich, and his gloom and his 
sternness became habitual. The authoress professes to have nothing to do 
with political economy or the theories of trade, she says that she merely 
wishes to impress what the workman feels and thinks, but she allows the 
discontented to murmur in prolonged strains without an attempt to chas- 
ten the heart or.to correct the understanding. Barton rails at all capi- 
talists as being so only through the toil of the poor. This would 
staunch communism. ‘There surely must be capitalists or the condition 
of the poor would be worse than ever. We are told in Scripture that 
the poor shall never cease out of the land, but we are also told that their 
expectation shall not perish, and that those who trust, shall be fed and be 
delivered out of affliction. Further than this we are told that the person 
of the poor should no more be respected than that of the rich should 
be honoured, and while it is sinful to oppress and a duty to assist, so also 
to the poor that will not hear rebuke, their poverty is their destruc- 
tion. 

While the father gets more and more involved in Chartist plots, Mary 
engages herself as an apprentice to a milliner in a little street leading 
off Ardwick Green, and where she is seen and admired by Harry Carson, 
son of the opulent mill-owner. The interest of the te of the work- 
ing-engineer and the young gentleman, is, however, for a time absorbed 
by passing scenes descriptive of the sore afflictions of the poor. The 
cellar to which Barton and Wilson repair to carry comfort to a starving 
family—three or four little children rolling on the damp, nay, wet brick 
floor, through which the stagnant, filthy moisture of the street oozed up ; 
the fire-place empty and black ; the husband dying of typhus, the wife 
erying in the dark loneliness of the dying man’s lair, is appalling in its 

orrors. 

These poor people have strange superstitions, too, in the midst of their 
trying afflictions. Wilson carried home the typhus to his own home, and 
two children fell victims to the infection. One is already gone. 

“Is there any chance for the other one, think you ?” inquired Mary, who 
had come wpon a Samaritan errand of rather rare occurrence, since she had 
now the affections of a young gentleman. 

Alice shook her head, and told with a look that she believed there was none. 
She next endeavoured to lift the little body, and carry it to its old-accustomed 
bed in its parent’s room. But earnest as the father was in watching the yet- 

living, he bad eyes and ears for all that concerned the dead, and sprang gently 
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upstairs as if afraid of wakening 
child , louder, with more of effort, 
_get him away from his mother. He.cannot die whilst she’s wish- 


ishing him ?” said Mary, in a tone of inquiry. 

| know what wishing: = Se 
of. are ‘them ‘sore tostay:on-earth. The-soul o’ them 

as holds them won't let:the dying soul go free ; soit hasa hard struggle for 
uiet Sone: Te mun get him away fra’ his mother, or he'll have a hard 
" r lile - 

So without circumlocution she went and offered to take the sinking child, 
But the mother would not let him go, and looking in Alice’s face with brim- 
ming and imploring eyes, declared in earnest whispers, that she was not wishin 
him, that she would fain have him released from his-suffering. Alice an 

stood by with eyes fixed on the poor child, whose st seemed to 
increase, till at last his:mother said with a choking voice, 

“Ma o~ better take him, Alice ; I believe my heart's wishing him 
a’ this while, for L cannot, no, | cannot bring mysel to.let.my two.childer go in 
one day; I cannot help longing to keep him, and yet he sha’not suffer longer 


for me.” 
She bent down, and fondly, oh! with what passionate fondness, kissed her 


child, and then gave him-up to Alice, who took him with tender care. 
a struggles were soon exhausted, and he breathed his little life away 
n peace. 

, in the pride of her new conquest, discards the engineer, 
and his Ger of marriage odly'te ta maccseleratters and that 
so bitterly that she follows up one refusal ‘by another, and loses both 
lovers at the same time. She is the more confirmed in her resolve in 
respect to Henry Carson, as he intimated that his intentions had not -at 
first been of an honourable character. The pith of ‘the story hangs 
upon the events which follow upon the dismissal of the two lovers. The 
fallen Esther warns Jem Wilson that a fate similar to hers awaits Mary, 
and in an attempt to prevent this the workman assaults his young master. 
Not long after this John Barton, worked up to madness by his false 
notions of the relation of master and workman, shoots Henry Carson 
with Jem Wilson's gun. The young engineer is tried, and only saved 
by an alibi. The mannerin which Mary Barton declares her preference 
for the prisoner then at the bar, is a most effective scene. “The old man 
acknowledges his guilt to the father of young Carson, who, at first full 
of revenge, is at the conclusion made to feel that those who are strong 
in God's gifts are meant to help the-weak, and that a perfect under- 
standing and complete confidence aud love may exist between masters 
and men— the interests of the one being the interests of all. 





LADY GRANARD'S NIECES.* 


Lapy GRANARD'Snieces are two wa children of wealth and fashion. 
Differing totally in manners, and in the outward manifestations of feeling, 
still Ada and Harolde are embued with precisely the,same habits 
of woe and principles of conduct. The demeanour of Ada is described 
as gentle, yet ing, from the excessive coldness of her manners. Her 
face and form are replete with loveliness, and yet there is no play of expres- 


* Lady Granard’s Nieces. A Novel. 3 vols. T. C..Newby. 
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tures of a‘statue than those of a living being. ‘Yet cold, proud, and severe 
asthe lady'fair appeared to be, 'she is also stated to have ‘been endued 

And ‘this is the baly t0-theen ‘the sensible Everard: was' betrothed, and 
had on’ his-return from the continent to-woo ! ‘Well might the old father 
exclaim, ‘Is it a warm-hearted English girl who thus welcomes an old 
friend to his native land ?”’ And no wonder'that it should dwell on'the old 
mari’s lips that his were better times for courtship than the present. 
Pride, the enemy of the good, the wise and the great, the subtle essence of 
all evil, when not properly curbed, was, however, equally strong in 
both, and stronger than love; so much so, that each care not to 
manifest by or deed ‘the preference each felt for the other. So as 
people must reap as they-sow, a brief ‘finale ‘is ‘ ht about by a 
ru ‘between the lovers, and Ada’s marriage to @ certain 
Sir'Francis Ellerton—only to know'the extent of the error committed by 
each—on Lady Ellerton’s death-bed. 

Ada, it will be seen, reflects no teredit on Lady Granard’s system 
of education, nor is the light, ing, sarcastic Elfine much better or 
wiser. There is, however, such a perpetual flow of spirits, so much wit 
and humour about the: young lady, that we cannot but pardon her, her 
similar prominent faults of pride and disparagement of others, the more 
especially, as she holds by:her lover, Charles Lennox, to the last, and 
although she very unfairly keeps: him in abeyance for the length of three 
volumes, still even that-is also to be pardoned, since it cures him of that 
insufferable puppyism and unmanly affectation of manners by which he 
is characterised in the earlier portions of this narrative. 

This is a slight and delicate frame-work for a novel, yet with an epi- 
sode relative to a young French wife, of Harolde, brother to the “ Nieces,” 
who is for a time unjustly repudiated ; it is really the mainstay of three 
volumes of light and amusing reading, evidently the production of one of 
those facile, ever ready pens, which, in the hands of lady authoresses, 
evolve a novel with the:same ease that they would do a love-letter of 
so many foolscap pages. 





MR. EDWIN LEE’S NEW WORKS.* 


Mr. Epwin L&x is well known as a voluminous and a successful writer 
on professional subjects ; more especially upon such as lie as it were on 
the out-skirts. of science, such as climate, bathing, mineral waters, hy- 
dropathy, homeopathy, animal magnetism, medical institutions, &c., &c. 
But he has likewise earned distinction in the treatment of subjects of a 
strictly professional character, as in his Jacksonian prize essay, on the 
comparative advantages of lithotomy and lithotrity. 

The first on the list of Mr. Lee’s works now before us, and the latest 
published, is adapted for home reading as a book of travels, as well as 

or an indicator to the continental visitor or valetudinarian, but it is in 
the latter point of view that it must rest its claims to permanent interest. 





* Continental ‘Travel ; with an Appendix on the Influence of Climate, the 
remedial Advantages of Travelling, &c. By Edwin Lee, Esq., Member of the 
principal: European Medical Societies, &c. 

ne ine Saennes anshed, nate ee their 
Curative Efficacy ; with ations on Mineral Waters, Bathing,.&c. By 
Edwin Lee, &c., &c. Second Edition, enlarged. W. J. Adams. 
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There are plenty of hand-books and guides for mere continental travel, 
but whether a valetudinarian or not, me mypeare Anna deka sanaialeo be, 
with travellers or sojourners alike, a de: to know the compara- 
tive claims of different places in a sanitary point of view. 
Deel ty Meth setae Byperes Sin setts bow 
to ontpellier to 'yrenees. appears, how- 
ever, to have visited. the latter at an unfavourable season of the year, 
‘and to have formed, therefore, an erroneous idea of the severity of the 
climate. He also perpetuates the error of confounding Cagots with 
Cretins. From France he proceeds by Nice to Genoa, and thence into 
Southern Italy, returning by the Simplon and Genoa. Thence into 
Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, the Rhine, &c., &c. The 
tour, indeed, comprises every thing wo ing or recommending in 
Europe, and as the accuracy and soundness of the author’s details can 
be depended upon, the work cannot but be one of very general utility. 
The little book on the watering-places of England may be considered 
as a complement to that on continental sanatoriums, baths, and watering- 
laces. The resources of our little island in that. way are so far 
from being contemptible, that they probably comprise in one form or 
other, almost every thing that can be obtained from more fashionable 
because foreign, but not more efficacious sources. Mr. Lee's book is a 
capital little manual, containing in a small space all that the unprofes- 
sional reader can possibly wish to know of the sanitary resources of his 
own island, and author possesses the invaluable art of being inte- 
resting at the same time that he is scientific. A second edition proves 
the popularity of this little book. 





THE MORAL, SOCIAL, AND PROFESSIONAL. DUTIES OF 
ATTORNIES AND SOLICITORS.* 


Tue well-known author, Mr. Samuel Warren, having been induced by 
the Incorporated Law Society to deliver a course of lectures during last 
Trinity Term, on ‘“ The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of At- 
tornies and Solicitors,” we are indebted to the recommendations of the 
same society for the publication of this highly valuable and interesting 
course of lectures in its present form. To say that the well-known 
eloquence and high-feeling of the author pre-eminently characterise a 
work of this sober and serious nature, would be but trite praise on our 
part. There is a mixture of firmness and deli in ing with his 
subject that is truly admirable, and it would have been difficult to have 
imagined a work better calculated to uphold the station and character of 
the profession, and to stimulate and benefit its younger members. The 
author has, at the same time, imparted an interest to his work, beyond 
that which belongs to mere professional readers. It has been one of his 
leading objects to show both attornies and solicitors, and their clients, 
what are their reciprocal rights and duties; that both parties are bound 
to be honourable, liberal, reasonable, and conscientious, in their inter- 
course and dealings with each other. He has done this with taste and 
ability, and he has satisfactorily shown that the interest of the profession 
of Law (as that of all other professions) and of the public are identical. 

* The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of Attornies and Solicitors. By 


Samuel Warren, Esq., F.R.S., of the Inner T Barrister-at-Law. William 
Blackwéod and Bona?’ a. i = 











